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CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 


This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at November 10, as the LaBouR GAZETTE went to press. It was 
prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


ES STRONG demand for labour in heavy manufacturing industries and 
in eastern logging, apparent last month, continued throughout October, 
although the pressure on the labour supply was eased slightly by the com- 
pletion of harvesting. The release of workers from agriculture has been 
reflected in the seasonal increase in registrations usual at the end of the 
harvest. On November 1, registrations at local employment offices increased 
to 141,300, 8,700 above the total at the beginning of October, but 22,000 below 
that on November 1, 1949. The heavy labour demand in logging and manu- 
facturing resulted in a much slower rise in registrations during the month 
than was the case last year. In October, 1949, registrations increased by 
almost 21,000. 


Up until the middle of October this year, many logging companies 
in eastern Canada were unable to find enough workers to cut their increased 
quota of pulpwood. To a considerable extent, this has been due to the late 
harvest, which kept men on the farms who would normally be moving into 
the bush. Many of those now applying at local employment offices for work 
will undoubtedly find their customary winter jobs in the logging industry. 
While the present acute shortage of loggers is essentially temporary, there 
may be some logging districts which will continue short of workers, as they 
are competing for the local supply of labour with other industries in the 
area, such as mining. As well, some of those who are released from agricul- 
ture and construction may decide to seek work in the larger cities, in the 
hope of finding jobs on the new defence projects. This might tend to reduce 
the potential supply of loggers. 


Shortages of labour have appeared also in heavy industries in 
some manufacturing centres, in the sense that employers are experiencing 
difficulty in obtaining enough men whose skill, training and experience come 
up to specifications. The new defence orders, and the strong demand for 
consumer’s goods requiring the same type of skill as those needed on defence 
projects has been responsible for the difficulty in obtaining such skilled 
workers as machinists, tool and die makers and welders. This situation indi- 
cates that many of those skilled and semi-skilled men who were unemployed 
last winter as the result of cut-backs in production have found jobs, and 
that the metal manufacturing industries are beginning to compete actively 
with one another for the same supply of labour. 
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Some of the competition for labour among manufacturing indus- 
tries may be reduced in the next -few months, if the restrictions on credit 
buying lately put into force slow down the sales of consumer durable goods. 
In this case, some slackening in hiring or even reductions in employment 
may occur in industries producing the important consumer durables. These 
measures designed to remove some of the inflationary pressure in the 
economy, may have the effect of redistributing some of the skilled and semi- 
skilled workers into defence production. 


As yet, there is no really heavy demand for unskilled workers in 
manufacturing industries, of the type which can be drawn from the seasonal 
industries of agriculture, construction and transportation. The need so far 
is for experienced workers, not for unskilled men who might be trained on 
the job. This means that those manufacturing firms now increasing their 
staffs will not be in a position to provide many jobs for the unskilled men 
released from the major seasonal industries. The logging industry will con- 
tinue to be the main source of winter employment for this type of worker. 


It is expected that the labour requirements of the logging industry 
will continue well above those of last year, at least for the next month or 
two, and that the job openings for some skilled and semi-skilled workers 
will increase. 


It is probable, therefore, that the seasonal labour surplus in the 
next few months will be substantially less than that of last fall and early 
winter, although the level of unemployment this winter is expected to be 
above that of the early postwar years. In addition to the workers from 
seasonal industries who are not absorbed into the logging industry, there 
may be others temporarily displaced because of shortages of key materials. 
Some temporary unemployment may occur as workers shift from production 
of consumer goods into defence industries. It is likely that the general level 
of employment will remain above that of last year, as new defence orders are 
placed, and both export and domestic demand for Canadian goods and 
services will continue strong. 


One of the most important factors supporting the current strength 
of consumer demand in Canada is the high level of labour income. The 
latest figures available indicate that total labour income reached an all-time 
high of $691 million in July, 6-5 per cent above the comparable date last 
year. Average hourly earnings of wage earners continued to advance, 
although average hours worked declined slightly. In the past month, there 
have been a considerable number of wage increases negotiated between 
labour and management: one of the most notable was a wage increase of 
6 cents an hour, affecting some 12,000 employees of pulp and paper plants. 


IN BRIEF... 


Dollar volume of wholesale sales in Canada in August (excluding 
Newfoundland) was 18 per cent higher than in July, and 17 per cent above 
August, 1949 . . . . Industrial employment continued to advance to higher 
levels at the beginning of September. The general index stood at a new peak, 
and rose 0:8 per cent over August and 1:9 per cent over September last 
year. Employment in manufacturing showed considerable improvement, with 
increases in vegetable foods, textiles, metal using firms and many other 
divisions of the industry .... Canada’s domestic exports to the United 
States in September reached the highest monthly value in the history of 
Canada-United States trade. Merchandise exports to the United States in 
September were valued at $192,790,000, nearly 70 per cent above their 
value in the corresponding month last year. 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of November 10, 1950) 


Percentage Change 


from 
Principal Items Date Amount Previous |Same Date 
Month Previous 
Year 
Manpower— 
Total civilian labour force (a)...................] Aug. 19 5,324,000 - —0:8 
IPOLEONS WiblY JODS (a) siaeeee eee etree: ees... | Aug. 19 5, 221,000 _ —0-8 (b) 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...... Aug. 19 103,000 — —3-1 (b) 
Registered for work, N.E.S. 
PAGLENEIC EVOL ION yaeieyeaeine ar. eer ae aD (ST Oct. 26 19,984 —9-2 —21-9 
Muebeo, Rerion 7. .7getmaes dar te op dosmesh Oct. 26 44,137 +3°-3 —11-1 
OntariowRegiOn, - i acme ets getter as «| OCbay 26 37,254 +9°-8 —15-1 
PTEITIO HCLION A. ttre eel ce ke eee .| Oct. 26 19, 323 +16-8 —6-7 
Paco Regions. eee accent tee oe on Oct. 26 2173 +18-4 | —12-0 
Potal) Alli Peg iOns Mee ctercicssiclo.c ators <siehernns's:s Oct. 26 141,871 +6:6 —13-4 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
jotyaloiag teat Ca ee oP en a. ee Oct. 1 79,263 —19-9 —5-1 
Amount of benefit payments.................... Sept. $3,843,797 —12-9 +4:7 
Index of employment (June 1, 1941=100) 
(Eight leading industries).................. Sept. 1 134-9 +0:7 +1-9 
rr ea tLOM aes erties. siete wee Eceine Mores Gye = Aug. 5,210 —22-5 | —31-6(c) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost..... RdrRRCSAS 5:2 Oct. 12,557 - +1133 (c) 
No obworkers involved. widen. ovecetessen a. Oct. 29,973 — +47-3 (c) 
EIN GMO SEE C ORE ts cacrtetre tee int dct eee Oct. 20 — +10-2 (ce) 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly salaries and wages 
(eight leading industries)................... Sept. 1 $44.26 —2-2 +2°3 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................. Sept. 1 $1-04 +0-2 +6-1 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.).........} Sept. 1 41-9 —1-4 —1-2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................ Sept. 1 $43-74 —1-3 +4-8 
Cost of living index (av. 1935-39=100).......... Oct-21 170-7 +0°5 +5-2 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946=100)......| Sept. 1 105-3 —2+1 +0-1 
LOPS OUR INCOMIG.S, cea ate alacant onienes: 2 July $691, 000, 000 +1-2 +6:5 
Industrial Production— 
PotaliCA ve 1935-39 =100) 2... asim ole > ere ienns »ic Aug. 192-7 —3-4 +8-0 
SU aCCULING Sx cach os faye cee teeters. 5 Aug. 199-9 —4-0 +7-2 
NOn-cdurahles eter a ere een tern: Aug. 183-9 —2°5 +4-3 
NDUPAD IOS Se ee pace neat «. Peete te ots Rs Aug. 227-4 —5-9 +11-5 
Trade— 
LG paTELT AC On ioe a ten ta;-« Rode udhne Sts tae hice tee Aug. $725, 400, 000 +2-6 +12-6 
EXDOLDS tae ects. ketene Se eee. ee Sept. $279, 100, 000 +8-6 | +22-2 
Theaocorgr: 2) ese ie Oh ee 48 Ss eee oe ees eos ee Sept. $280,400, 000 +4- +26-5 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in 
the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

(b) These percentages calculated on basis of 1949 figures excluding Newfoundland. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 
for same period previous year. j 

Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Department 
of Labour, Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


A 

| The index of wage rates in Oct? Inn. Oete lie are le 
| New half- Canadian industry advanced 1948 1949 1950 
| yearly to an estimated 207°3 at - Logging .......... 218.898 216.0 21 GED 
a index of April 1950 (rates in Mining... weteeees 181.9 185.8 186.5 
vA wage rates 1939100), according to the Manufacturing .... 205.9 219.1 222.2 
s first semi-annual sample Construction ere 176.3 184.2 184.4 
m1 wage-rate survey conducted by the Eco- Transportation and m = 

el ats Communication. 174.3 175.8 177.7 
| nomics and Research Branch of the Service (Laundries) 193.0  194.Rasmaggug 


SAP i. oe 


Department of Labour. This figure repre- 
sents a gain of just over one per cent 
during the six months’ interval following 


195.8 205.1 207.3 


General Average. 


Enrolments in Canadian 
: tober 7 2 ] : ee 
a ae : ~ 2 ae hae phe Mlastesemipiere Downward universities for 1950-1951 
i ee ce nee ae ; ; irend in have shown a downward 
More than 800 representative establish- university trend, according to a recent 
4 ments co-operated wtih the Department in enrolments announcement by Hon. 


making this survey possible. Of these 800 
establishments, 70 per cent reported no 
change in established wage rates from 
October, 1949. Of those reporting some 
change, 70 per cent indicated increases up 
to 5 cents per hour; another 21 per cent 
reported changes from 6 to 10 cents per 
hour, while in the remaining 9 per cent 
changes of over 10 cents occurred. 

These changes in wage rates are not 
affected by temporary fluctuations in actual 
hours worked nor by increases due to 
upgrading of an individual worker which 
do not affect the wage structure. Such 
changes are reflected in an index of earn- 
ings rather than wage rates (see Tables 
C-1 to C-10 in the Labour Statistics sec- 
tion of this issue). 

The largest increase in wage rates, 1-4 
per cent, took place in the manufacturing 
industries, raising the index for Manu- 
facturing to 222-2, compared with an 
index of 100 for comparable rates in 1939. 
In the Transportation and Communication 
group, wage rates in Steam Railways were 
unchanged, but increases were recorded. in 
other components of the group with the 
result that the index rose 1-1 per cent. 
Rates in Logging generally were unchanged 
since the last regular survey. In the other 
three major industrial divisions—Mining, 
Construction, and Service—the increases 
averaged less than one per cent. 

The following table gives the index 
numbers of wage rates for each of the main 
industrial groups as well as the General 
Average for October, 1948, and the pre- 
liminary figures for October, 1949 and 
April 1, 1950. In each case the base is 
1939 equal to 100. 
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Milton F. Gregg, Minister 
of Labour. 

The Minister made this announcement in 
reviewing a quarterly bulletin of the Tech- 
nical Personnel Division of the Department 
of Labour. The bulletin showed that 
enrolment in the class of 1950-51 was more 
than 2,000 lower than the number who 
graduated in 1950. The Minister pointed 
out that this was expected with the grad- 
uation of the majority of war veteran 
students. 

For the past few years university classes 
had been swollen far beyond normal capa- 
city by the many thousands of war veterans 
who sought higher learning after their dis- 
charge from the armed services, explained 
Mr. Gregg. 

“Now” the continued, “the majority of 
these young ex-servicemen and women had 
completed their training and the enrolment 
was tapering off to more normal levels.” 

The bulletin showed that the annual 
number of all graduates with bachelor 
degrees or the equivalent, had risen from 
below 4,000 in 1920 to above 18,000 in 
1950. The sharpest rise was in the post- 
war years 1945-1950. It was anticipated 
that the downward trend would continue 
to about 11,000 in 1956 when a slight upward 
trend, the normal long term trend, might be 
expected. 

The annual number of engineering grad- 
uates had risen from about 400 in 1921 to 
approximately 3,600 in 1950. It was esti- 
mated that this figure would decline to 
about 1,100 in 1955, then a gradual increase 
might be expected to reach about 1,200 in 
1960, the Minister stated. 

Mr. Gregg explained that in dealing with 
figures for engineers there was a danger of 
overlooking the fact that the employ- 
ment market varied considerably between 
branches of engineering. As examples he 


cited mining engineering as a branch which 
would be likely to have a shortage of 
graduates in the next few years while elec- 
trical engineering, which had been the most 
popular choice of veteran students, appeared 
more likely to show a slight surplus for the 
time being. 


Following action taken at 


Labour the recent Trades and 
bodies expel Labour Congress Conven- 
members tion to tighten its ranks 
accused of against Communists and 
Communist fellow travellers (see p. 1793 
activity of this issue), the Toronto 


District Labour Council 
(TLC) expelled three members from its 
ranks late in September. 


The three members expelled were Sam 
LePedes, president of the United Garment 
Workers, Reg. Wright, president of the 
Consumers Gas Local of the International 
Chemical Workers and Miss Helen Weir, 
business agent of Local 168, Hotel and 
Club Employees Union. The action was 
taken in conformity with Section 6 of 
Article V of the TLC Constitution (see 
p. 1801) as amended at the 1950 Convention. 


On October 15, H. A. Bradley, Inter- 
national President of the International 
Chemical Workers Union expelled Toronto 
local president Reg. Wright; Charles 
Manser, former secretary; and William 
Johnstone, executive board member of the 
local. At the same time, Mr. Bradley 
took the direction of the local out of the 
hands of the 12-man executive board and 
vested it in a three-man _ supervisory 
committee, responsible only to himself. 

President Bradley’s action was taken under 
a section of the union constitution barring 
membership to Communists. Mr. Bradley 
said the men were ejected “on the basis 
of the records of the Communist party in 
our possession, and on other information.” 

Commenting on the 12 cases of allegedly 
Communist members before him, Mr. 
Bradley said, “We had undeniable evidence 
in each of the 12 cases. Three of the 12 
charged made a full confession and threw 
themselves on the mercy of the president.” 


The three members of the supervisory 
committee appointed by Mr. Bradley are 
secretary, Joseph Barry; treasurer, George 
Petrie; and financial secretary, Orvill 
Williams. 

Another move, directly connected with 
the TLC Convention action, was the 
announcement by the United Textile 
Workers of America (AFL-TLC) that an 
inquiry board would be set up to deal with 
charges of Communism against Canadian 
leaders of the union. 


The UTWA international secretary, Lloyd 
Klenert, head of the inquiry board, said 
the international office “heard reports and 
rumours about the Canadian branch but we 
have no proof, judicially speaking.” 

“However,” he added, “we are going to 
look into the situation, and you know our 
policy—no Communist will be kept on the 
union payroll. We will investigate and 
report to the international executive 
committee.” 

The action by the union international 
fulfilled a promise made to the TLC con- 
vention in September, by Anthony Valente, 
international president of the UTWA. (See 
p. 1798.) 


The second session of the 


Federal- Constitutional Conference 
provincial of Federal and Provincial 
conference Governments was held at 
studies Quebec City from Septem- 


amendment. ber 25 to 28 and was 
of Constitu- attended by the Prime Min- 
tion ister, the Rt. Hon. Louis 
St. Laurent, the premiers of 
the ten provinces, and Cabinet ministers 
and officials of the various governments. 
At the conclusion of the meeting the 
following statement was released :— 


“The Constitutional Conference of 
Federal and Provincial Governments has 
discussed at Ottawa and in Quebec City 
the constitutional position and procedure 
by which amendment of the present con- 
stitution could be effected in Canada. 

“The Conference has had a full and frank 
discussion of the principles applicable to 
such a general amending procedure and has 
reached agreement on many of them. Its 
members are unanimously of the opinion 
that substantial progress has been made and 
are exceedingly gratified at the spirit of 
harmony and co-operation which has been 
shown by all delegates throughout the whole 
of the proceedings. 

“Important sections of the Constitution 
involving what are considered fundamental 
and basic rights of the provinces were 
studied at length and considerable progress 
towards agreement has been made. Various 
formulae for amendment were submitted 
which, while having in view the safeguard- 
ing of these basic rights, would assure 
adequate flexibility in the constitution. 

“The Conference has requested the Con- 
tinuing Committee of Attorneys-General to 
study the proposals which it received with 
a view to arriving at an amending pro- 
cedure satisfactory to all governments 
concerned. The Continuing Committee met 
today in the late afternoon and agreed that 
the Provincial Attorneys-General and the 
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Minister of Justice would exchange views 
by correspondence leading up to a meeting 
to be held at Ottawa on November 13, 
1950 in order that the matters referred to 
it might be further considered and a report 
prepared for submission to a third plenary 
session of the Constitutional Conference to 
be held immediately after the Federal- 
Provincial Conference on fiscal and other 
matters which is to meet in Ottawa on 
December 4, 1950. 

“The Continuing Committee has also 
been authorized to study the methods and 
techniques whereby a Canadian Constitu- 
tion can be domiciled in Canada as a 
purely Canadian instrument.” 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Min- 
Civil jobs ister of Labour, announced 
protected on October 2 that the 
for members provisions of the Reinstate- 
of Special ment in Civil Employment 
Forces Act, 1946, which safeguarded 

the civilian jobs of persons 
serving in World War II, had been 
extended by Order in Council to those 
enlisting in the present “Special Forces” 
of the three Services. Authority for this 
action was contained in the Canadian 
Forces Act which was passed at the last 
session of Parliament. 

The Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act applied originally to persons serving 
in World War II—in the Armed Forces or 
in other specified services. It provided that, 
subject to certain circumstances, employers 
must reinstate a former employee, who 
enlisted in the Forces, in his former job 
or the equivalent and within three months 
of the time of the employee’s discharge 
from the Forces. 

The recent Order in Council makes the 
1946 Act applicable “to all persons enrolling 
with the Royal Canadian Navy Special 
Force, the Canadian Army Special Force 
and the Royal Canadian Air Force Special 
Force, and to all officers and men of the 
Reserve Forces serving with the Special 
Forces.” 

Reinstatement of Civil Service employees, 
including prevailing rates employees and 
Government Ships’ Officers, was covered by 
recent Orders in Council which provided 
that they might be granted leave without 
pay for the period of their employment in 
the Special Forces. This follows the pro- 
cedure for World War II veterans of the 
Civil Service. 

Under the Act a discharged person may 
claim reinstatement either verbally or in 
writing, usually within three months of 
discharge in Canada or four months if 
discharged overseas. There is provision for 
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extension of this time when -through a 
condition of health the employee cannot 
return to his employment this soon, but 
the employer must be notified in three or 
four months, and a Reinstatement Officer 
should be consulted. 


The employee must be reinstated under 
conditions not less favourable than he 
would have enjoyed had he continued on 
in employment instead of joining the 
Forces. This means:— 


(a) that the period with the Services 
is to count for seniority rights, 
pension rights, vacations with pay 
and other benefits; 


returning employees are to be given 
promotions or pay increases they 
would have received had _ they 
remained in continuous employment; 
any skill acquired while in the 
Services, and useful to the employer, 
is to be taken into account in 
adjusting the wage rates; 


any period of mental or physical 
disability following discharge which 
warrants delay in reinstatement under 
the Act, is to be counted as a period 
of service in the Armed Forces, and 
as a period of service with the 
employer. 


(b 


No 


wY 


(¢c 


(d 
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When a discharged person cannot per- 
form his former duties, the employer must 
reinstate him in the most suitable employ- 
ment available at which he is capable of 
working. , 

Reinstatement officers are located in 
local offices of the National Employment 
Service. Particulars of the application of 
the Act may be obtained by consultation 
with these officers. 


Dr. Hugh L. Keenleyside, 


Canadian Deputy Minister of Re- 
to head UN sources and Development, 
technical was recently appointed 
assistance Director-General of the 
program United Nations Technical 


Assistance Administration. 

In this capacity, Dr. Keenleyside has 
charge of the administration of the 
various projects which comprise the United 
Nations program of technical assistance for 
economic development of underdeveloped 
countries, and for which a $20,000,000 fund 
has been established by the UN. 

The projects under his direction include 
the organization of technical assistance 
missions, the provision of expert advice, 
the award of fellowships and scholarships, 
and the organization of demonstration 
projects, seminars, training institutes and 
administration centres. 


On September 29, Dr. Keenleyside 
reported that the United Nations had more 
than a hundred technical experts in the 
field rendering technical assistance to a 
series of underdeveloped countries in Asia, 
the Middle East and Latin America. 

Dr. Keenleyside was a member of the 
Canadian delegation to the UN General 
Assembly during the second part of its 
first session in 1946. In August, 1949, he 
led the Canadian delegation to the UN 
Scientific Conference on the .Conservation 
and Utilization of Resources. 

In Canadian Government service, he has 
held the posts of Under-Secretary of State 
for External Affairs and Canadian Ambas- 
sador to Mexico. 


The number of persons 
Old age receiving old age pensions 
and blind in Canada increased from 
pensioners 282,584 at March 31, 1950 
in Canada to 287,017 as at the end of 


the quarter June 30, 1950. 

The Federal Government’s contributions 
under the Federal-Provincial scheme 
totalled $24,212,060.79 for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1950, as compared with 
$23,932,950.46 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act the Federal 
Government has contributed $658,951,116.23. 

The average monthly pension in the 
provinces ranged. between $34.54 and $38.35. 
In the Yukon Territory and the North- 
west Territories the average was slightly 
higher. 

In only four provinces was the number 
of pensioners higher than three per cent 
of the total population. 

In addition to the above, pensions were 
being paid to 10,711 blind persons as at 
June 30, 1950, as compared with 10,517 
at March 31, 1950. 

The cost of pensions in respect of blind- 
ness to the Federal -Government was 
$951,768.10 for the quartér ended June 30, 
1950 and $941,934.36 for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1950. Since the inception of 
the Act, the Federal payments have 
totalled $19,976,632.50. The average monthly 
pension in the provinces was between $37.88 
and $39.33. With only three blind pensions 
in Yukon Territory and the Northwest 
Territories, the average was $40. 


Cash income of Canadian 


Farm cash farmers from the sale of 
income in farm products during the 
first six first six months of this 
months year—excluding Newfound- 
of 1950 land—was estimated at 

$870,516,000, according to 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This 
was 18-6 per cent below the half-year 
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estimate of $1,069,405,000 in 1949, and 5-9 
per cent lower than the revised figure of 
$925,008,000 for the first six months of 
1948. 

The substantial decline in farm cash 
income in 1950, the Bureau states, is largely 
attributable to the fact that while 
$213,300,000 was paid out to Prairie 
farmers in the form of participation and 
equalization payments during the first half 
of 1949, only $6,300,000 was disbursed 
during the January-June period of this 
year. The payments in 1949 and 1950 
were for the most part, in the form of 
equalization payments made on wheat 
received by western farmers during the 
period August 1, 1945 to March 31, 1949 
and came as a result of a Government 
announcement early in 1949 that the initial 
payment to western producers for wheat 
at the Lakehead would be raised 20 cents 
per bushel and made retroactive to August 
1, 1945. 

Cash income from the sale of wheat in 
1950 was up as a result of both higher 
initial prices and increased marketings. On 
the other hand, reduced marketings and 
the receipt of initial prices only during the 
first half of this year have resulted in a 
coarse grains income below that of the 
same period a year ago. 

Higher average prices for all livestock 
except hogs and increased marketings of 
all classes except sheep and lambs during 
the first half of 1950 have produced a cash 
income from this source of $389,400,000, an 
increase of 10:4 per cent over the 1949 
figure of $352,800,000. This gain is due 
largely to an increase of approximately 
$35,000,000 from the sale of cattle and 
calves. 

Income from the sale of dairy products, 
estimated at $153,700,000, was seven per 
cent below the corresponding 1949 figure of 
$165,200,000. A decline of 13 per cent in 
the cash income from the sale of eggs to 
the end of June resulted from reduced 
prices more than offsetting an increase in 
marketings. 


Both non-resident invest- 


1949 foreign ments in Canada and Cana- 
investments dian direct investments in 
in Canada, other countries increased in 
Canadian 1949 over 1948 to reach new 
investments high levels in Canadian 


dollar values, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics 
reported in August. 

Total value of non-resident investments 
in Canada, including Newfoundland, at the 
end of 1949, the Bureau estimates, is $7,977 
million (Canadian). 


abroad rose 
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While the total foreign capital invested 
in Canada has grown substantially during 
the last decade, it is still not greatly 
diterent from the aggregate value of $7,614 
million in 19380, the previous peak for this 
group of investments, the Bureau’s report 
states. Foreign investments now represent 
a lower ratio of the ownership of all invest- 
ments in Canada than formerly, since the 
great wartime and post-war development 
has been largely financed in Canada. 

The recent growth in total non-resident 
investments in Canada has occurred prin- 
cipally in United States capital, the Bureau 
reported. All United States imvestments 
rose to an estimated $5,890 million in 1949 
from $5,588 million in 1949, $4,990 million 
in 1945, and $4,151 million in 1939. Hold- 
ings in the United Kingdom also increased 
in 1949 to an estimated $1,752 million from 
$1,593 in 1948, but at last year’s figure were 
only slightly above the value of $1,750 
million for 1945. 

Of the total United States investments 
in Canada, direct investments in com- 
panies controlled in the United States 
accounted for $2,829 million in 1948, the 
latest year for which these figures are avail- 
able, as compared to $2,548 million in 1947, 
$2,304 million in 1945, and $1,881 million in 
1939. Besides substantial inflows of capital, 
states the Bureau, there was a large accumu- 
lation of earnings by Canadian branches and 
subsidiaries in 1948 which were not remitted 
to parent companies but were reinvested in 
the Canadian concerns. 

Canadian direct investments outside this 
country amounted to an estimated $893 
million in 1949 as compared to $720 million 
in 1945 and $671 million in 1939, the 
Bureau’s report stated. 


The University of Toronto 
Business Institute of Industrial Rela- 
Administra- tions has announced its 
tion Institute dissolution as of June 30, 
formed at 1950, and its merger with 
University the business administration 
of Toronto section of the Department 

of Political Economy to 
form an Institute of Business Administra- 
tion. This announcement was made in the 
Fourth Annual Report of the Director, 
Vincent W. Bladen. 

During the past four years the Institute 
has been financed by contributions from 
over 200 Ontario firms, Prof. Bladen states. 
The University has now decided, however, 
that in the future the work of the Institute 
will be financed by regular University funds. 

In its character and scope, the new 
Institute will be quite different, the 
director explained. It will be a “teaching” 
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division of the University, and it will be 
concerned with many aspects of business 
administration other than industrial rela- 
tions. The continuity from the old to the 
new Institute will be maintained in three 
ways. First, the directorship ‘will remain 
in the hands of Prof. Bladen; second, the 
full-time staff of the old Institute will con- 
tinue as members of the new staff; and 
third, the program of the old Institute, 
particularly its “in-plant” research, its group 
conferences with management personnel on 


human relations, its ventures in education * 


with union officers, will be resumed by the 
new Institute. 

Among its activities during the past year, 
the Institute contributed teaching services 
to various departments of the University. 
In the field of research, six students, acting 
as “participant observers” while employed 
in various occupations kept “work diaries” 
and met weekly with the research director. 
For the third consecutive year a research 
project was undertaken in Tip Top Tailors; 
the Canadian General Electric Company 
again allowed the Institute to study its 
Royce Avenue plant; and the Mohawk 
Mills Limited in Hamilton made possible 
a study of its organization and communica- 
tion. 

Five evening group conferences for man- 
agement personnel were organized in 
Toronto. A new venture took the form 
of a series of evening conferences on 
“human relations” with a group of a dozen 
local leaders in the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees. 

In the field of radio, four industrial 
relations scripts were performed on “Cross 
Section” a weekly program of the CBC. . 


Publication of the 1950 
Canada edition of the Canada 
Year Book, Year Book, Canada’s official 
1950 statistical annual, has been 

announced by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. ‘ 

The 1950 edition, containing 1,300 pages 
and illustrated with maps and diagrams, 
has been thoroughly revised. Its 32 
chapters contain the latest material avail- 
able at the time of going to press. 

In addition to the regular data on 
physiography, demography, health, welfare, 
education, labour, national income, resources, 
production, trade, transportation, communi- 
cations, finance, etc., there are several 
special articles dealing with the influence 
of the RCMP in the building of Canada, 
the iron-ore resources of the Quebec- 
Labrador region, titanium in Quebec, and 
the Royal Commission on Prices. 

Also included in the chapter material 
wherever possible is statistical information 


for the Province of Newfoundland. As this 
information is based on the Newfoundland 
Census of 1945 and is not, therefore, on a 
basis comparable with that for the rest of 
Canada, it is introduced in special sections 
of the appropriate chapters. 

Cloth-bound copies of the Year Book 
may be obtained from the King’s Printer, 
Ottawa, at the price of $2 per copy. By a 
special concession, a limited number of 
paper-bound copies have been set aside for 
ministers of religion, bona fide students and 
school teachers, who may obtain such 
copies at the price of $1 each. Applica- 
tions for these special copies should be 
sent to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa. 


The Credit Union (Caisse 


Credit union Populaire) movement, en- 


movement tering its fiftieth year in 
marks 50th late August celebrated the 
anniversary occasion at a convention in 
at Lévis Lévis, Quebec, the site of 


its birthplace, the Montreal 
Financial Times reported on September 1. 
Three thousand delegates from all over 
Canada as well as from points in the 
United States and Europe attended the 
sessions. 

Founded in 1900 by Alphonse Desjardins, 
the growth of the credit union movement 
particularly in the past ten years has been 
remarkable, the paper states. In Quebec 
alone, total savings have increased from 
$14,936,189 at the end of 1940 to $183,231,781 
at the end of 1949 and outstanding loans 
from $15,599,614 to $98,934,104. 

At the end of 1940 there were 452 
“caisses” in Quebee with a total member- 
ship of 100,812 and total paid-in capital of 
$2,425,375 while at the end of last year, 
there were 1,068 “caisses” with an aggregate 
membership of 561,183 and a total paid-in 
capital of $14,433,012. 

The 1,068 Caisses Populaires in Quebec 
are affiliated to 10 regional unions which 
constitute the Federation of Credit Unions 
in the Province of Quebec, the paper 
reports. ° Total assets are $210,165,490 with 
total savings amounting to $198,000,000. 
Personal loans are $25,598,747 and mortgage 
loans are $73,335,357. 

Total credit union savings for the whole 
of Canada are $282,242,000, and total loans 
reach $147,895,000. Dominion-wide total 
of unions is 2,819, with 23 leagues or federa- 
tions in operation. .Total union assets in 
Canada are estimated at over $300,000,000 
while membership is 940,000. | 

[An article on the growth of credit unions 
in Canada appeared in the March issue of 
the Lasour GAzerrn, pp. 334-6.] 
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The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 


Industrial Minister of Labour, and the 
Relations Civil Service Commission 
Officer announced on September 
appointed 11 the appointment of W. L. 
in New- Taylor, of St. John’s Nfid., 
foundland to supervise the St. John’s 


Office of the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour. 

Mr. Taylor, who headed the eligible lst 
compiled following a competition con- 
ducted by the Civil Service Commission, 
will deal with industrial relations matters 
in Newfoundland coming within Federal 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Taylor is a veteran of the second 
world war, with overseas service. Prior to 
joining the staff of the Department of 
Labour, he was employed by the Customs 
and Excise Division of the Department of 
National Revenue, having previously been 
engaged in customs work in Newfoundland 
before confederation with Canada. 

Mr. Taylor was born at Heart’s Content, 
Nfld., where he went to primary and 
secondary school before attending St. 
Francis-Xavier University. 


On September 26, a special 


Efforts to meeting of a government 
measure inter-departmental commit- 
productivity tee, formed to investigate 


the possibilities of research 
in productivity, was held in the Board 
Room of the Department of Labour, in 
order to obtain the views of an expert 
from the United States in this field. 

The guest speaker, Mr. James Silberman, 
consultant, on productivity to the Com- 
missioner of the U.S. Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, gave an interesting talk on the 
national and international importance of 
research in productivity. 

In his opening remarks Mr. Silberman 
indicated that keen European interest in 
the problem of productivity coincided with 
concern in the U.S.A. over continuing war- 
time high cost-price patterns in industry. 
Recognizing the need for a common 
approach, appropriations of funds under 
ECA have been allocated to enable 
European experts to study and appraise 
American statistical and analytical tech- 
niques. Under this program four groups of 
fifteen or twenty European experts are 
coming to the U.S.A. each quarter. At the 
same time “productivity centres” are being 
set up in Europe to continue intensive 
investigation in this field. 

Turning to the U.S.A., Mr. Silberman 
showed how interest in productivity research 
grew from early fears regarding the danger 
of technological unemployment: Although 
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earlier studies carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, and by WPA, effectively 
disposed of this theory, interest in pro- 
ductivity analysis as such continued to grow. 
In 1940, a permanent organization was set 
up by the BLS, which now employs about 
fifty people and has an annual budget of 
over $250,000. 

This organization is divided into two 
sections. One derives industry-wide indexes 
of output per man-hour through published 
data of industry totals of production, 
employment and man-hours. The other 
section sends field agents to examine the 
cost-accounting record of industry. By 
this means it is possible to obtain a 
synthesis of individual company reports for 
selected typical products. 

The secondary approach is useful for 
overall coverage at low cost. The direct 
approach gives depth to the picture, by 
detailed and comprehensive analysis of the 
causes of trends. The latter is also useful 
for industries with a broad product complex, 
such as clothing, for which the secondary 
approach is inadequate. Together they 
make for a useful program for the collec- 
tion and analysis of trends in productivity. 

Mr. Silberman stated that concrete results 
have already been achieved through this 
program. The reports based on direct 
studies are being used extensively by 
industry, since they provide yardsticks for 
inter-company comparisons. The impor- 
tance of the concept of unit man-hour 
requirements is now recognized, and is used 
extensively in conjunction with ‘other 
statistical information, such as unit costs. 
A survey has revealed that many partici- 
pating firms have made substantial improve- 
ments in equipment and organization, as a 
direct result of these studies. Some. firms 
are utilizing this data, in part, for admin- 
istering bonus and inventive wage plans. 

These studies have also given both 
management and labour a better insight 
into the vast number of factors which act 
as a group in determining the trend of 
productivity. In addition, the importance 
of research at the national level was 
emphasized by the speaker, when he 
revealed that these studies have shown an 
apparent levelling off of the trend of pro- 
ductivity in the United States as a whole. 
Attention has now been turned to an 
examination of this problem, and of ways 
to re-establish the earlier trend. 

Mr. Silberman displayed a number of 
charts which showed clearly the light which 
productivity research can shed on many 
problems. Among these were illustrations 
of the differences in output per man-hour 
between U.S. and U.K. industries. He drew 
attention to the fact that in some cases 
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identical plants in the U.S. and the U.K. 
had striking differences in labour require-. 
ments. A key factor, he felt, may be a 
relative deficiency in the U.K. with regard 
to the art of management, which is showing 
itself in a lack of material-handling equip- 
ment, conveyor systems, and job-lot pro- 
duction scheduling, which gives some 
European plants almost a “laboratory” 
appearance beside the more specialized 
mass-production plants of the United States. 

With respect to Canada, Mr. Silberman 
congratulated the Committee for its basic 
enquiries in this field, noted again the value 
of research in productivity, and pointed out 
the importance of keeping abreast of inter- 
national developments. 


On October 4, 1950, the 


Hearing Supreme Court of Canada 
postponed ordered that the hearing 
in union of an appeal by Myron 
expulsion Kuzych, a former member 
case of the Boilermakers’ and 

Tron Shipbuilders’ Union of 
Canada, be postponed until after the 


decision of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council on another issue in the case 
had been handed down. The ease orig- 
inated in 1945 when Kuzych was dismissed 
from the union for his attack on the closed 
shop principle. Kuzych alleged he had been 
wrongfully expelled and his case has been 
in the courts since that time. In Sep- 
tember, 1949, a decision of the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia awarded him 
$5,000 damages for wrongful dismissal and 
issued an order for reinstatement. How- 
ever, the union officials did not grant him 
a membership card in the union and in 
another decision, in December, 1949, the 
British Columbia Supreme Court found 
them guilty of contempt of court for failing 
to reinstate Kuzych. These two decisions 
were appealed by the union and the British 
Columbia Court of Appeals affirmed, on 
May 4, 1950, the decision of the lower 
court as to the damages for wrongful 
expulsion but reversed the decision that the 
union officials were guilty of contempt of 
court for their refusal to reinstate Kuzych. 
Tn turn, these two decisions were appealed; 
the former dealing with damages for wrong- 
ful expulsion is before the Privy Council, . 
and the latter decision dealing with the 
question of the conduct of the union 
officials who refused to admit Kuzych to 
membership was appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. The case in its various 
stages has been fully reported in the 
Labour Law section of the Lasour Gazette, 
most recently in the October, 1950 issue 
at p. 1704. 


The bargaining rights of a 


Bargaining French-speaking teachers’ 
rights union (l’Alliance des Profes- 
restored to seurs Catholiques de Mont- 
teachers’ réal) were restored by the 
union Cour Supérieure of Québec 


in a decision handed down 
on September 23, 1950. 

In January, 1949, the teachers’ union went 
on a week-long strike to support their 
claims for wage increases. On January 21, 
the school board (Commission des Ecoles 
Catholiques de Montréal) requested the 
Labour Relations Board to decertify the 
union and the Labour Relations Board 
granted the demand on the same day. 
The proceedings were held in Montreal, 
but the decision was sent from Quebec. No 
notice of the request was given to the union 
and no opportunity was given to the union 
to be heard. The reason given for the 
decision was the alleged violation of the 
Public Services Employees Disputes Act 
which prohibits strikes among personnel of 
the public services. 

The union applied for and obtained a 
writ of prohibition against this decision of 
the Labour Relations Board. 

Mr. Justice Savard upheld the writ of 
prohibition obtained by the union and ruled 
that the decision of the Board revoking the 
certification was null because the given 
reason was not a valid cause for the with- 
drawal of the certification. It is within the 
power of the Board to review its decisions 
provided it gives the party concerned an 
opportunity to be heard. No notice had 
been given to the union for such hearing 
and the Judge considered it strange that 
the proceedings took place the same day as 
the request for decertification was made 
and that the decision was sent from Quebec 
as though the proceedings had been held in 
Quebec. Mr. Justice Savard added further 
that the Public Services Employees Dis- 
putes Act provides for penalties with respect 
to violations of that Act. He stated that 
in withdrawing the certification because of 
a violation of the Act, the Labour Relations 
Board imposed a penalty that only the 
courts could apply. 

This case will be reported in more detail 
in a forthcoming issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


A series of wage increases 
Numerous took place in United States 
wage industry during the late 
increases summer and autumn, many 
in U.S.A. of them as a result of 

the voluntary re-opening 
of unexpired collective agreements. 


The cycle of wage changes began in the 
automobile industry. Late in August, the 
General Motors Corporation announced an 
increase of 5 cents an hour, under the terms 
of the cost-of-living formula in its con- 
tract with the United Automobile Workers 
(L.G., July, 1950, p. 990). Two days later 
the Chrysler Corporation and the UAW 
jointly announced a _  10-cent increase 
(15 cents for certain skilled employees) 
awarded “entirely apart and outside” of the 
existing contract which did not obligate 
the company to discuss wages until July, 
1951. Several other companies imme- 
diately granted wage increases of varying 
sizes; and on Labour Day, the Ford Motor 
Company and the Union announced a com- 
plete revision of their collective agreement. 
The new contract provides for an 8-cent 
wage increase, with an additional 5 cents 
for skilled workers; a cost-of-living formula 
similar to that in effect at General Motors; 
an annual “improvement” increase of 4 
cents am hour; an increase in pension 
benefits from $100 to $125 a month; and 
several other gains. 

In the ensuing weeks wage increases and 
in some cases other benefits were announced 
in the electrical, chemicals. farm equip- 
ment, oil, shipping, shipbuilding, aluminum, 
glass, textile, railroad, telephone, paper, 
clothing, and other industries. A consider- 
able number of the agreements provided 
for a cost-of-living formula and an annual 
“Improvement” increase. 


The Chrysler Corporation 


Chrysler of Canada recently an- 
Corporation nounced wage increases for 
grants employees in Windsor and 
“voluntary” Chatham, granted volun- 


tarily although the com- 
pany’s collective agreement 
with the United Automobile Workers pre- 
cluded the opening of wage discussions prior 
to June 4, 1951. 

The increases, which were announced 
following discussions with union officials, 
became effective on September 10. The 
Chrysler Corporation in the United States 
had previously announced wage increases 
awarded outside of the existing contract 
(see above. 

In Canada the increases amounted to 8 
cents an hour for production workers, and 
11 cents for skilled trades, according to 
the Windsor Star. 

Union representatives stated that similar 
wage discussions were in progress with the 
Ford Motor Company; and that similar 
demands would be made on other Cana- 
dian companies with which the union had 
contracts. 


wage raise 
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The U.S. Congress voted 
overwhelmingly on  Sep- 
tember 20 to enact the 
Internal Security Bull, 
designed to control Com- 
munists, spies and saboteurs. 
The Bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of 312 to 20, and the Senate 
Dyeo1s tO. ti. 

President Harry S. Truman vetoed the 
bill on September 23, but it was imme- 
diately repassed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a vote of 286 to 48, and in 
the Senate by a vote of 57 to 10. 

Among the main provisions in the act are 
those which require :— 

1. The Communist party and its mem- 

bers to register; 

2. Communist “front” organizations to 
register ; 

3. “The detention of persons who there 
is reasonable ground to believe prob- 
ably will commit or conspire with 
others to commit espionage or 
sabotage.” 

4. Communists to be barred from 
employment in war plants. This 
part of the act also calls for public 
listing of such plants as a means of 
making the ban effective. 


Subversive 

Control Act 
passed over 
yeto in U.S. 


The law also provides that: registered 
Communists may neither obtain or use 
passports; federal employees are prohibited 
from passing secret information to Com- 
munists; Communist aliens may be kept 
out of the country, or deported and may 
be detained under supervision pending 
deportation; no alien may be naturalized 
while deportation proceedings are in 
progress; aliens seeking naturalization must 
swear to bear arms if required by law; 
the statute of limitations in espionage cases 
be extended from 3 to 10 years and, that 
stiff penalties be applied to spies and 
saboteurs. 

In vetoing the bill, President Truman 
raised seven specific objections to it:— 


“1, It would aid potential enemies by 
requiring the publication of a com- 
plete list of vital defence plants, 
laboratories and other installations. 

“9. It would require the Department of 
Justice and its Federal Bureau of 
Investigation to waste immense 
amounts of time and energy attempt- 
ing to carry out its unworkable 
registration provisions. 

“3. It would deprive us of the great 
assistance of many aliens in intelli- 
gence matters. 

“4. It would antagonize friendly govern- 
ments. 

“5. It would put the Government of the 


United States in the thought control 
business. ; 

“6. It would make it easier for subversive 
aliens to become naturalized as 
United States citizens. 

“7. It would give Government officials 
vast powers to harass all of our 
citizens in the exercise of their right 
of free speech. 

“Legislation with these consequences is 
not necessary to meet the real dangers 
which communism presents to our free 
society. Those dangers are serious, and 
must be met. But this bill would hinder 
us, not help us in meeting them.” Mr. 
Truman said. 

Late in August the Exec- 
utive Board of the Con- 
eress of Industrial Organiza- 
Communist tions expelled two more 
activity unions on charges’. of 

following Communist policy 
(L.G., April, 1950, p. 438). The unions were 
the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, and the Marine 
Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union. This action 
was stated to complete the CIO’s purge of 
Communist-line unions. 

In opening his 


CIO expels 


unions for 


Confer- 


President ence on Industrial Safety 
Truman’s at Washington, D.C., June 
Industrial 5-7, Harry S. ‘Truman, 
Safety President of the United 
Conference States, said that the reduc- 


tion of the number of work 
injuries in 1949 by 7 per cent was good— 
but not good enough. A report of the 
Conference in the Monthly Labour Review 
of August states that some 1,000 delegates 
represented labour, industry, federal and 
state governments and organizations inter- 
ested in the safety movement. 

“The great tragedy of accidents,’ Mr. 
Truman said, “is that most of them need 
never have happened. I have heard it 
said that ‘accident’ is just another word 
for ‘carelessness’. There is much truth in 
that.” 

In the concluding address of the con- 
ference, Secretary of Labour Maurice J. 
Tobin drew attention to the advance made 
‘not only last year, but over the long 
haul,” in industrial safety. Available 
statistics dating from 1933, he added, would 
indicate that safety measures had spared 
the lives of 16,000 workers. 

At the conference, various committee 
reports were presented. The Accident 
Records, Analysis, and Use Committee 
pointed out that in manufacturing indus- 
tries, the total number of injuries declined 
by 19 per cent—a drop that could not be 
entirely attributed to the slight decline in 
employment. 


The Laws and Regulations Committee 
reported progress towards achievement of 
its goals. State safety laws, codes, rules 
and regulations had been indexed by State 
and by subject. Greater interest in workers’ 
safety had been indicated by the intro- 
duction of some 70 bills in over half of 
the legislatures. 

Other committees which reported were 
Engineering, Education, Programs and Ser- 
vices, Research and Co-ordinating. William 
Connolly, Director of the Bureau of Labour 


Statistics, and chairman of the Co- 
ordinating Committee stated: “As a 
federal official . . . I never miss an oppor- 


tunity to repeat my conviction that only 
the States with their legal responsibility for 
safety and their closeness to industrial 
problems can carry the safety message to 
the plant level. Management has primary 
responsibility for safety at the job site. 
Labour has a vital interest because workers 
get killed and maimed. Insurance com- 
panies, educators, and private safety organ- 
izations have a real interest and can offer 
real help. The Federal Government’s role 
is to gather facts and offer whatever tech- 
nical assistance the States request to help 
them do their job.” 


Provisions requiring that 
Union workers covered by a con- 
security tract either must be union 
clauses members at the time of 
in U.S. hiring or become such with- 
agreements (in a specified period after 


starting work appeared in 
half of 2,159 collective bargaining agree- 
ments in force during 1949, dnalysed by 


the U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics. The 
remaining agreements contained either 
“maintenance of membership” or “sole 


bargaining” clauses, according to the August 
issue of Monthly Labour Review, prepared 
by the U.S. Department of Labour. 


The agreements covered an estimated 
4,000,000 American workers employed in 20 
major manufacturing and eight non-manu- 
facturing groups. 

The examination revealed that almost 
two-thirds (64 per cent) of the agreements 
called for some type of check-off of dues 
alone, or of dues and other union assess- 
ments. 

The article classifies union security clauses 
into three major categories: union shop 
and its variations; membership mainten- 
ance; and sole bargaining. The union shop 
was found to be the most prevalent among 
the agreements studied, being in force in 
1,080 agreements. 

“‘TJnion shop’ agreements,” as defined in 
the article, “require that all or nearly all 


employees in the collective bargaining unit 
be members of the union. ‘Maintenance 
of union membership’ agreements stipulate 
that all employees who were union mem- 
bers when the contract became effective, or 
join the union while the contract is in 
effect, must remain union members in good 
standing during the life of the agreement. 
‘Sole bargaining’ contracts are those in 
which the union is recognized only to the 
extent that it is accorded the right to 
bargain for all employees in the unit, irre- 
spective of whether the workers are or are 
not members of the union.” 


In an appeal delivered 
“Employ the prior to “National Employ 
physically the Physically Handicapped 
handicapped” Week,” Harry 8. Truman, 
week in President of the United 
U.S.A. States, said that the employ- 
ment of physically handi- 
capped workers is essential to strengthen 
the nation in preparation for all-out defence. 
The occasion was the sixth annual meeting 
of the President’s “Committee to Aid the 
Physically Handicapped.” 
In his address, the President announced 
that the special week devoted to the handi- 


capped would commence on October 1. 


“T urge this committee,’ the President 
said, “to redouble its efforts to place before 
all the employers of this nation, and all 
the groups concerned with employment, the 
very simple message that the physically 
handicapped can and should be employed. 
Only in this way can we enable the handi- 
capped to play their full part in strength- 
ening our nation.” 


After 47 years of effort on 


Women’s behalf of women in indus- 

trade union try, the National Women’s 

league in Trade Union League in 

Washington Washington, D.C., has 

closes closed, according to the 
New York Times. 


In closing the headquarters, the exec- 
utive secretary, Miss Elizabeth Christman 
said that there was no deficit but that 
there were not sufficient funds to continue | 
operations. Individual leagues in New 
York, Chicago and Milwaukee will con- 
tinue, but on an independent basis. 


While the League has ceased to function, 
the secretary stated that it had accom- 
plished its mission. During the Theodore 
Roosevelt Administration, the group had 
instigated the first study of women and 
children in industry, leading to the estab- 
lishment of the Children’s Bureau and the 
Women’s Bureau in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
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“We were pioneers in labour education 
for working women,” Miss Christman said, 
“in establishing industrial standards for 
women through organization and legislation, 
in industrial hygiene, in interpreting to the 
general public the problems of women 
wage-earners and of the trade union 
movement, and in support of international 
co-operation among women and _ other 
nations.” 

Four fields in which further work could 
have been accomplished, the secretary 
stated, were promotion of a better economic 
status for migratory workers, improve- 
ment in conditions of domestic workers, 
enactment of a federal equal pay law and 
a larger percentage of women in respon- 
sible union positions. 


Declaring that he was 
Arbitrary opposed to arbitrary age 
retiring age _— limits on retirement, espec- 
detrimental _ially at the present time 
to aged when increased productivity 
and nation is essential to national 


security, the President of 
the United States, Harry S. Truman said 
that ways should be found “whereby older 
persons can continue at their regular jobs 
if they want to.” The President’s speech, 
which was read to the National Conference 
on Ageing, by Federal Security Adminis- 
trator Oscar R. Ewing, was reported in the 
New York Times on August 15. 

For those who do not wish to, or cannot 
continue their regular jobs, Mr. Truman 
said, “I believe ways can be found for 
them to be useful in part-time or con- 
sulting capacities.” He called for “imagina- 
tive thinking about the special problems of 
health, housing and recreation that older 
people face.” 

Alvin Johnson, director emeritus of the 
New School for Social Research in New 
York stated that it was a conservative 
estimate to place at seven or eight per 
cent the loss to the nation’s effective man- 
power when retirement systems become 
universal. He urged that there be “no 
dated retirement; no pensions without 
disability.” 

The Family Life Section told the con- 
ference that the man or woman with the 
most children had the “best. chance” in 
declining years, a large family, they main- 
tained, being the best in which to grow 
old. 

An education expert urged the estab- 
lishment of a system of public schools for 
people who are growing old. Dr. H. S. 
Curtis, Ann Arbour, Mich., stated that such 
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schools are necessary, because so many 
persons are living for years after their 
retirement. He said that superannuation 
at a set age is a mistake “both for capital 
and labour.” At present, he said, men 
retire “to an unplanned future of doubtful 
value to themselves and the community.” 

He recommended that boards of educa- 
tion in large industrial cities should set 
aside or build special schools for persons, 
not necessarily retired but of any age, 
“who have the time and desire to learn.” 

On the closing day, Federal Security 
Administrator Ewing stated that the 
National Conference on Ageing had started 
a crusade similar in importance to those 
against child labour and for women’s 
suffrage, the Times reported. 

“We are engaged in a great movement, 
a world-wide movement, to give meaning 
and fulfilment to the later years of every 
man and woman,” he added. 

Among the recommendations made in 
session were :— 


1. That a National Council on Ageing 
be set up to act as a clearing house for 
information on improving conditions 
for the older population; 

2. That there be established in the 
Public Health Service a National 
Institute of Geriatrics, the scientific 
field dealing with diseases of the 
aged ; 

3. That age should not be the deciding 
factor in retirement and in determin- 
ing ability to do a job. Instead of a 
set “cut-off” date there should be a 
gradual system of retirement; 

4. That a broad education program be 
set up for “senior citizens,” possibly 
including a national system of college. 


Other recommendations for federal. aid 
included amending the National Housing 
Act so that single aged persons as well as 
aged couples can come under its public 
housing provisions, and changing the Social 
Security Act to permit old age assistance 
to residents of homes for the aged. 


The International Trans- 
International port Workers’ Federation, 
organization at its 21st biennial con- 
expels vention, held recently at 
seamen’s Stuttgart, Germany, ex- 
union pelled the Canadian Sea- 


men’s Union “for having 

harmed the interests of its own members 
and those of other affiliated unions.” 

The resolution referred to the strike 

conducted by the CSU in the spring of 


4 


1949, which had repercussions in a number 
of ports outside Canada (L.G., Sept., 1949, 
p. 1101). 

“Hyverything points to the fact that the 
strike of the Canadian Seamen’s Union was 
decided by an outside power of which the 
leaders of the CSU are the lackeys,” the 
resolution stated. 

The CSU was formerly affiliated with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
but was suspended by the TLC Executive 
in June, 1949, and expelled by the Con- 
gress Convention later in the year. 


The International Confed- 


ICFTU eration of Free ‘Trade 
introduces Unions has commenced pub- 
monthly lication of a new monthly 
journal journal entitled Free 


Labour World, dedicated to 
the cause of free trade unionism in the 
world. 

Writing in the first issue, J. H. Olden- 
broek, General Secretary of the ICFTU, 
describes the purpose of the magazine in 
these words: “Free Labour World will be 
the forum in which trade unionists and 
others who support the ideals of the 
democratic labour movement will be able 
freely to express their opinions. It will 
also be the organ in which the attitude 
of the ICFTU to the problems now facing 
the world, and the international labour 
movement especially, will be expressed.” 

The first two issues of the new magazine 
contain articles on full employment, 
European unification, trade union activity 
in the United States, the fight against 
forced labour, and other interesting 
features. 

Subscriptions to Free Labour World are 
available for $1 per year and may be sent 
to the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, 24 rue du Lombard, Brussels, 
Belgium. 


Press reports from Stock- 


Communist holm have indicated a 
strength sharp decline in Communist 
declines in strength in Swedish trade 
Swedish unions. This decline has 
unions been taking place during 


the past three years accord- 
ing to the New York Times. 

The Swedish Social Democrat Party has 
completed a study which shows that the 
Communists’ influence has declined in all 
areas where they were strong in 1945 and 
has not grown in any new areas. The 
Times said that “of nearly 9,000 trade union 


locals, there are only about 130 with 
Communist management today.” 

The Communists are reported to be 
strongest among the iron mine workers in 
the far north, “but even here they are 
about to be driven back,” the report said. 
In the election of officers in the important 
Stockholm Metal Workers’ Union, the 
Communists polled 8,275 votes in 1945 to 
less than 6,000 for the Social Democrats. 
In 1950, the Socialists gained 9,405 votes 
to 4,503 for the Communists. In Gothen- 
burg, Sweden’s second city, Communist 
support dropped from a 2 to 1 majority in 
1945 to less than 40 per cent of the votes 
in 1950. 

Between 1945-1947, the Communists were 
in control of seven regional union organ- 
izations in the northern mining areas, and 
the Social Democrats only five. Today the 
Social Democrats control eleven organiza- 
tions and the Communists only two. 


The activities of the Min- 


eee istry of Labour, Govern- 

Adie ment of India, for the fiscal 

Ministry year 1949-50 were recently 

Cre summarized in the Indian 
Labour Gazette. 

The report showed a considerable 


improvement in the field of industrial rela- 
tions, “Much of the credit for this notice- 
able improvement in labour-management 
relations must unquestionably go to the 
main parties directly concerned for it is 
clear that in spite of temptations, they 
have on the whole wielded the weapon of 
lockout and strike with reasonable restraint 
and an increasing sense of responsibility,” 
the report said. 

The activities of the Ministry during the 
year were widespread, and covered such 
fields as fair wages, profit sharing, produc- 
tion, legislation, agricultural labour, planta- 
tions, forced labour, welfare of miners, and 
the labour bureau for the collection of 
statistics. 

In addition, the Government of India 
was represented at all ILO meetings. The 


Secretary of the Ministry of Labour, Shree | 


S. Lall was selected Chairman of the ILO 
Governing Body, and the Autumn Session 
of that body was held in Mysore. India 
also ratified several ILO Conventions. 

The report said that 32 District Employ- 
ment Offices were opened during the year. 
Registrations for placement exceeded ten 
million, and some 24 million applicants were 
placed. The Ministry was also active in 
the fields of technical and apprenticeship 
training. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTIONS OF 
CANADIAN LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Continuation of the drive to eliminate Communist influences 
was the most noticeable feature of the annual Conventions of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. ) 


Both organizations amended their constitutions so as to give 
their executives a freer hand in dealing with Communism. The 
TLC Convention refused to seat several delegates considered to 
be Communist, and ordered all affiliates to rid themselves of 
Communist officers or face suspension. CCL delegates gave their 
executive power to expel any union following Communist. or 
Fascist principles and policies. 


A Declaration of Positive Economic Philosophy set forth 
the views of the CCL on the economic and social objectives that 
should be pursued in Canada and abroad as a counter-measure 
to Communism. 

Housing, old age security, high prices, wages, unemployment 
insurance and labour relations legislation were among the sub- 
jects on which both Congresses debated their views and formu- 
lated policies. Delegates voiced strong endorsation of the United 
Nations action in Korea. 


There was unanimous approval by both bodies of the action 
taken by their executives earlier in the year in issuing joint 
statements on matters of common concern, and hope that further 
co-operation would develop. The CCL also exchanged messages 
of greeting with the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour. 


The latter organization, at its Convention, adopted resolu- 
tions many of which were similar to those passed by the two 
Congresses. It gave particular attention, however, to old age 
pensions, picketing, Canada and the United Nations, and certain 
questions of internal management. 


In the following pages appear accounts of the proceedings 
of the three Conventions. The TLC met at Montreal from 
September 11 to 16, the CCCL at Sherbrooke ‘the following week, 
and the CCL at Winnipeg at the end of the month. 
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President Percy R. Bengough presents a gold watch to Sir Luke Faweett, fraternal 
delegate from the British Trades Union Congress, as a memento of the 65th Con- 
vention of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 


TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS 


OF CANADA 


“Tt is the job of this Parliament of Labour 
—a job which it cannot gloss over, shirk, 
or evade—to resolve the problems in which 
we and the whole free world finds itself. 
We want peace. Working people every- 
where want peace. But we shall not accept 
peace at any price. We will not accept 
peace at the price of domination and 
enslavement.” With these words, President 
Percy R. Bengough set the pattern for the 
65th Convention of the Trades and Labour 
Congress, held at Montreal, September 11- 
16. This pattern was begun last year at the 
Calgary Convention. 

Backing this statement, the Convention 
moved swiftly to tighten its ranks against 
Communist infiltration by giving the Execu- 
tive Council strong powers to deal with 
any subversive elements still left in its 
ranks. 

The Executive Council and the Creden- 
tials Committee served early notice to all 
Communists and fellow travellers that their 
presence at the Convention was not desired. 


As a result of this tightened policy, the 
credentials of a number of delegates were 
challenged. b 

The key decisions in the anti-Communist 
stand of the Convention were those which: 


1. Ordered’ all TLC affiliates to rid 
themselves of Communist officers or 
face suspension; 

2. Amended the constitution so that 
Red delegates could be barred from 
Conventions at the discretion of the 
executive council; 

3. Confirmed the barring of Bruce 
Magnuson from the convention; 

4. Rejected Communist-inspired resolu- 
tions on foreign trade, peace and the 
atom bomb, and foreign relations, and 
gave the TLC’s wholehearted support 
to the United Nations and the stand 
in Korea. 

5. Refused a proposal that several anti- 
Communist measures passed at the 
64th Convention in Calgary be 
repealed. 
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The delegates refused to support a pro- 
posal, backed by the executive council, for 


a system of voting based on the per capita: 


tax paid by each ‘organization. Another 
issue which occasioned considerable discus- 
sion was the proposal for a minimum wage 
of one dollar per hour, which was finally 
amended to read eighty-five cents per hour. 

The proceedings at the Convention were 
enlivened by attempts to distribute litera- 
ture on the floor of the Convention. The 
mimeographed sheets bore the address of 
the “Canadian Peace Congress, 49 Walker, 
Toronto.” The distributors were ushered 
from the hall by the acting chairman, and 
the Convention provost. 

The Convention agenda contained over 
200 resolutions on social and economic 
matters. Among the important matters 
receiving attention were: cost of living and 


‘price control; bill of rights; education; 


health, holidays and safety; Unemployment 
Insurance Act; pensions and social security; 
workmen’s compensation; income tax; 
and several others. 


Opening Proceedings 


The formal opening was presided over 
by President Claude Jodoin of the Montreal 
Trades and Labour Council. Following his 
address, the delegates were also welcomed 
by His Worship Mayor Houde of Montreal, 
and President Marcel Francq of the Quebec 
Federation of Labour.. Later in the opening 
proceedings the Honourable Milton F. 
Gregg, V.C., Minister of Labour, addressed 
the delegates and presented President Ben- 
gough with a copy of the special Anniver- 
sary Edition of the Labour Gazette. 


In his opening address, President Percy 
R. Bengough, C.B.E., expressed the Con- 
vention’s pleasure at meeting in Montreal, 
and spoke of Montreal’s importance as an 
industrial and commercial city. 


Speaking of the troubled condition of the 
world, Mr. Bengough said :— 


If we are to have peace—enduring peace 
—we must create a basis on which peace 
is possible. If we are to stop Communism, 
we must encourage people in our country 
and in other countries to believe our tried 
and proven ways of governing, living, and 
working are better. I have no hesitation 
in saying that we can do that. We know 
that our free trade unions are better than 
a union dominated by the state, in the 
same way, as we know from experience 
that our free unions are better than a 
union dominated by the employer. It is 
not possible to have a free trade union 
when the state becomes the only employer. 
We know that the social and economic 
improvements gained in Canada are the 
result of our direct efforts, or in some 
cases at least, of our inspiration. We know 
that we can do more along those lines. 
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Mr. Bengough, speaking for the Executive 
Council, condemned Communism, commun- 
ist tactics in the labour movement, and the 
attack on South Korea. 


Speaking of the ICFTU and the ILO, 
Mr. Bengough noted their “direct .and con- 
sultative relations with the UN.” Through 
these affiliations, Canadian “trade unionists 

. can make constructive efforts towards 
building a political, social and economic 
framework in this old world upon which 
enduring peace can grow and flourish.” 


President Bengough said that improving 
working and living conditions would not 
be enough under present conditions. There 
is an immediate need for “defensive meas- 
ures that must be taken in accordance with 
our commitments to the United Nations 
and under the North Atlantic Treaty .. .’, 
he said. Labour will have “to put up the 
lion’s share of the money ...and...do 
the work ...”, Mr. Bengough continued, 
but will do its job “with light hearts and 
cool heads, knowing that it is our living and 
working standards... that we are pro- 
tecting”. 

Mr. Bengough then spoke of the growing 
strength of the trade union movement in 
Canada, and briefly traced for the delegates 
the expansion of the TLC since the last 
convention. He noted that TLC member- 
ship “is near the half million mark in 
affliated membership”. 


Speaking of the railway strike, Mr. Ben- 
gough sharply criticized the attitude of 
President Donald Gordon of the C.N.R., 
and expressed his thanks to all labour lead- 
ers for joining “with this Congress in a 
policy statement of unalterable opposition 
to compulsory arbitration”. 


Of Canadian problems, and the job of 
the Convention, Mr. Bengough said :— 


In all that I have said about our 
immediate tasks as unionists and Cana- 
dians, we must not lose sight of our never 
ending job of accomplishing security for all 
rights here in Canada. We want a com- 
prehensive scheme of social security. Dur- 
ing the coming days you will be considering 
what your Executive Council has done dur- 
ing the past year to get a little closer to 
that all-important goal. Let us not be 
fooled by any talk about defence and other 
expenditures making it impossible for us 
to have and enjoy a wide measure of social 
security. Let us not forget that talk like 
that simply means that there are people 
in this country—high-minded as they may 
claim to be—who would be quite happy to 
shoulder the cost of defence onto the 
shoulders of the aged, the sick, the infirm, 
the disabled, the widowed, and the unem- 
ployed. That is all that they are saying 
when they claim that social security cannot 
be paid for as well as defence and other 
costs. ‘ 

Some of our members have gained 
increases in wages. That could be a boon 
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to themselves and their families, if, at the 
same time, we had not found ourselves 
grasping for spending power while prices 
soared skyward in a never-ending spiral. 
Positive measures should be taken against 
inflation. Positive measures to stabilize 
prices should be undertaken by the govern- 
ment at once. 


Closing his remarks, President Bengough 
asked all delegates to ... “exercise calm 
judgment ... (and) ...give full and 
careful consideration to all matters before 
them and reach decisions in the best inter- 
ests of all of our affiliated membership and 
to the honour of this Congress”. 


Address of Honourable Milton Gregg 


. Minister of Labour 


President Bengough introduced the Hon. 
Mr. Gregg to the Convention in the 
following words:— 

Fellow delegates it is now my pleasure 
to introduce to you one whom [ consider 
a very good friend of labour. One who 
only, as recently as last Labour Day in a 
very courageous way defended the good 
name of Labour, defended the position of 
our railroad men against the charges of 
irresponsible leadership and others that 
had been made. I want to say we appre- 
ciate it. This good friend of ours really 
went out of his way to do it, and I want 
to introduce him to you. He has a very 
distinguished military record, one where 
he definitely had to have a knowledge of 
human value and one where he received 
the highest honour that can possibly be 
bestowed on anyone. That was winning the 
Victoria Cross. He comes well equipped 
to the job, having previously been Presi- 
dent of the University of New Brunswick 
and is now in the position of the Minister 
of Labour for the Dominion of Canada. I 
want to introduce to you now the Honour- 
able Milton F. Gregg, V.C., Minister of 
Labour. 


Expressing his pleasure for the warmth 
of his welcome to the Convention, Mr. 
Gregg spoke briefly of his “introduction to 
labour-management relations” during the 
rail strike, and said that he had “derived 
useful and agreeable experience” from this 
introduction. 


Mr. Gregg reiterated his faith in “the 
loyalty of Canadian workers”, and said 
that “it has been demonstrated in two world 
wars that there is no more responsible and 
public spirited segment of our citizenship 
than the Canadian Labour Movement”, 


Mr. Gregg paid tribute to the memories 
of the late Mr. King and Mr. Mitchell. 
He said that “both Mackenzie King and 
Humphrey Mitchell regarded themselves 
as ‘expendable’ in State service, and did so 
expend their lives. Theirs was the kind of 
service that transcends all thought of self”. 
The Minister also referred to Mr. Mitchell’s 
long trade union associations. 


Speaking of the forces working against 
our democracy, Mr. Gregg said:— 


We now know how they operate to 
undermine those countries which they have 
marked for conquest. The harder nuts, 
they try to crack by such schemes as get- 
ting the unwary to sign petitions to ban 
the atom bomb. 

But their biggest play is to capture or 
disrupt the free trade union movement, 
or work into consumers’ leagues, or youth 
leagues or student groups. Often many a 
liberal (with a small ‘l’) has been enticed 
to join the camp followers. 

I wish to commend the labour move- 
ment of this country for its forthright 
action in exposing and ousting the termites 
in their midst. It was done with neatness 
and dispatch. And only you could have 
done it with such thoroughness. A govern- 
ment can pass a law outlawing the Com- 
munist party as such, but that does not 
outlaw Communists, or Communism. I 
know that your vigilance, in view of the 
immediate situation, will not be relaxed. 

Because free trade unions have so much 
to lose under a Communist dictatorship, 
there is no need to emphasize here what 
you have at stake in our present situation. 

Korea is a cross-roads in human affairs. 
Korea today;. Indo-China or Malaya, or 
Iraq, or Europe tomorrow—anywhere they 
can get a foot-hold, with satellite armies 
preferred, until they consider the time 
opportune to commit their own forces in 
a more ambitious time-table. 

You have demonstrated your awareness 
of their world ambitions by your strong’ 
support of counter-measures and your 
rejection of anything that would impede 
our trade relations with Western democ- 
racies. Your resolutions adopted last year 
at your Calgary Convention were most 
heartening, particularly your unqualified 
support of the North Atlantic Security 
Pact. 

More recently you have boldly swung 
your support to the Security Council of 
the United Nations and its decision to 
intervene in the Korean situation. All 
these demonstrated that you, too, have 
calculated the risks and are prepared to 
sponsor sacrifice by all Canadians to 
insure the practical survival of our free- 
dom, 


Canadians ... “would be recreant to our 
trust and our own safety if we did not 
honour our pledges in defence plans to pre- 
serve the boundaries of the remaining free 
world”, Mr. Gregg said. Despite all efforts 
at amicable settlement, it has become neces- 
sary for us to adopt a program of prepared- 
ness “for our own safety and that of others”. 

“Tn all... (their) ... cold war tactics, 
the Communist purpose is to dislocate our 
economy, to keep it off balance, to bring on 
discontent by scarcity and inflation, and 
thereby lower our standard of living and 
soften us up, Mr. Gregg said.” 

Mr. Gregg pointed out that increased pro- 
duction of war materials would mean 
shortages of consumer goods and that 
“scarcity of goods tends to command higher 
prices”, and bring on inflation. 
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“The strongest anti-inflation weapon we 
have is increased production. Your govern- 


ment can do much but it cannot do all to’ 


curb inflation. Every citizen has a part in 
that”, Mr. Gregg said. However, it would 
be folly to adopt all-out war powers at this 
juncture, he said, “and it would be only 
by assuming such powers; that it would be 
possible to apply an over-all tight control 
of retail prices and wages”. 

Describing “our most potent weapon”, 
after our material strength as being “in the 
realm of the spirit”, the Minister of Labour 
urged the delegates to “so organize our 
human relations in Canada so that every 
individual—soul and body—be safe against 
all forms of oppression whether from the 
state or other factors within our country, 
or from any outside forces of tyranny”. 


Presentation of Anniversary Issue 


Mr. Gregg re-enacted a chapter from 
history when he presented a copy of the 
50th Anniversary Issue of the Labour 
Gazette to President Bengough. In his 
presentation remarks, Mr. Gregg noted that, 
“Mr. King took his first printed copy to 
Sir William Mulock, who, at the 16th Con- 
vention of the Trades and Labour Congress 
in September 1900, presented that copy to 
Mr. Ralph Smith, then president of this 
organization”. 


Presenting the Issue to Mr. Bengough, 
Mr. Gregg said, 


Today, Mr. Bengough, I am happy to 
present you with the 50th Anniversary 
copy of the Department’s Labour Gazette, 
which has faithfully recorded the impres- 
Sive progress of labour during the past 
hali century. 


Fraternal Messages 


The delegates listened with interest to 
the addresses of Sir Luke Fawcett, fraternal 
delegate from the British Trades Union 
Congress, and Mr. Anthony Valente, Inter- 
national President of the United Textile 
Workers of America, and fraternal delegate 
from the American Federation of Labour. 


Mr. Valente spoke principally on the 
world situation and the Communist menace. 
Placing the guilt for the war in Korea 
suing on the Communists, Mr. Valente 
Raid 


. . - Communism is a world-wide con- 
spiracy against the free nations of the 
world and must be rooted out everywhere, 
both domestically and abroad. Communists 
parade under phony slogans of peace and 
freedom, not only in the. United States 
and Canada, but in other countries of the 
world, while they carry on war for the 
enslavement of peoples. They speak of 
peace and practice aggression and slavery. 
The so-called “Stockholm Petition” is a 
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fraud that has been completely exposed 
by their actual war against the Republic 
of Korea. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, I 
want you to know that the American 
Labour Movement is completely united in 
this belief and that it stands firmly behind 
the United States Government and_ the 
United Nations against the puppet North 
Koreans and their master-manipulators, 
the Soviet Russian aggressors. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour is co-operating 
fully with the United States Government 
in its defense production program. It is 
also active in mobilizing the united action 
of all free labour all over the free world 
in defence of our free institutions against 
Communist barbarism and slavery. 


Turning to the future, Mr. Valente said 
that the American labour movement is , 
“conscious of the fact that great sacrifices 
will have to be made. We know full well 
that the greatest burden of preparing for 
defence will be borne by the men and 
women who work for a living”. He said that 
controls will become necessary but that 
“controls of prices usually come too late”. 
Already, the greed of some of our industries 
has become evident in the exorbitant profits 
being taken”, Mr. Valente said. 


The speaker noted with pleasure that 
American labour, “at least in the public 
press, is well on the road towards becoming 
united and speaking and acting as one”. 
Referring to the unity discussions now going 
on between the AFL and CIO in the United 
States, Mr. Valente said, “I for one, cer- 
tainly hope that final and complete peace 
between these two organizations will 
become a reality”. However, Mr. Valente 
was not convinced of the sincerity of the 
CIO ... “particularly . . . in the textile 
field where the CIO Textile Union’s raiding 


. activities have been vicious and are still 


going on...” This “tragic disunity of the 
American labour movement .. . is particu- 
larly tragic today in. view of the inter- 
national perils which beset our country and 
cur movement”. To achieve this unity, Mr. 
Valente suggested that “the dual union 
organizations themselves must wish it and 
work for it and must exhibit good faith, 
goodwill and honourable fulfilment of 
agreements made”. 


In agreeing with the Convention’s action 
to bar Communists and fellow travellers, 


-< 


. .. Ll am happy to present you with 
the 50th Anniversary copy of the Depart- 
ment’s Labour Gazette. .. .1 think it is 
most appropriate that history is repeating 
itself. ..0\s” 


The Hon. Milton Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, to Percy R. Bengough, President 
of the Trades and Labour Congress. 
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Mr. Valente sounded a warning against 
“branding those whom we dislike or disagree 
with as Communists”. Mr. Valente illu- 
strated his stand with a statement he had 
made at the Textile Workers’ Convention. 
This statement which has now become the 
policy of the UTW states: 


I hold no brief for Communism or any 
other isms whatever their disguise, nor 
have I any use for any crackpot who par- 
rots the party line of Communist Russia. 
However, I am not going to accept the 
phony issue of Communist name-calling as 
a license to raid and destroy our Union. 


Closing his speech, Mr. Valente re- 
expressed his full accord with the TLC 
Korean Resolution, which has exactly the 
same meaning and intent as the policy of 
the AFL and the Textile Workers. How- 
ever, he said that while he agreed with the 
Convention’s action in barring Communists, 
he could not agree with the method used 
of releasing the names of barred delegates 
prior to the Convention opening. He feared 
that it would work against his organization 
in their fight with a rival union over juris- 
diction at the Dominion Textile Company 
in Montreal. Mr. Valente said that had the 
evidence been presented to him, these 
people would not have received credentials 
to represent his union, and that he would 
personally guarantee that any communists 
on the payroll of his union would be 
dropped. 


Thanking Mr. Valente for his address, 
President Bengough said that he regretted 
the prior publication of the names of the 
barred delegates, which had resulted from a 
“leakage”. He issued a statement express- 
ing “the cordial’ and fraternal feelings of 
this 65th Annual Convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada for the 
textile workers in Canada and especially 
for those in the Province of Quebec”. The 
statement said in part:— 


On behalf of all of the affiliated member- 
ship of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada I urge the employees of the 
Dominion Textile Company to retain Local 
102, United Textile Workers of America, 
as their union and bargaining agent regard- 
less of any lack of confidence that may now 
exist in the present Canadian leadership 
of the union. 

The Executive Council of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada has implicit 
faith in the sincerity and ability of the 
President of the United Textile Workers 
of America, Anthony Valente, and the 
Executive Board of the International 
Union. 

President Valente ...has assured the 
Executive Council of the Congress that the 
policy of his union is in exact accord with 
the policy of this Congress. 

The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada urges the workers in the Dominion 
Textile Company not to allow this coming 
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vote to deteriorate into merely a_ fight 
over certain personalities. The United 
Textile Workers of America is a sound and 
effective union capable of bringing to the 
workers in textile plants in Canada the 
utmost in economic and social benefits. 


Sir Luke Fawcett extended ° fraternal 
greetings from the Trades Union Congress 
to the delegates. He spoke of the ties exist- 
ing between British and Canadian workers 
and described himself “. . . . as the ambas- 
sador to you of the fraternity and goodwill 
of the workers of Britain.” 


Sir Luke, in describing the progress of the 
Labour Movement in Britain, told the dele- 
gates “We, working folk, have much to 
learn from each other. The more we 
exchange ideas and experience borne of our 
endeavour the better. Knowledge, confi- 
dence and inspiration will be obtained for 
our forward march.” He also said:— 


I am firmly of the opinion that in 
Britain we have the best organized, closest 
knit, most experienced and conscious volun- 
tary Labour Movement in the world. 

Trade Unionism, Co-operation and Politi- 
cal Labour are more united there than 
in any other country. Constituting the 
ranks of this immense Movement is an 
enlightened, trained and disciplined democ- 
racy with keen grasp of affairs, deeply 
aware of its aims and ideals, and moving 
steadily, persistently onward to their 
achievement. 


Describing the employment situation in 
Britain, the speaker said that there has been 
full employment since the end of the war 
and that “to maintain (this) full employ- 
ment considerable strides have been made 
towards establishing a planned economy. 
The great mining, gas, electricity and trans- 
port industries have been nationalized.” 

Sir Luke paid tribute to the “industrial 
and economic progress made by Canada 
during recent years”, and lauded Canada 
as ‘the linchpin’ of the English speaking 
world”. 

Closing his remarks, Sir Luke told the 
convention: 


In the eternal struggle between good 
and evil the scales are not evenly balanced. 
It is necessary to be ever vigilant in mobi- 
lizing the forces that make for good. It 
is easier to destroy than construct. It 
seems at times that the powers of destruc- 
tion are stronger than the powers of 
construction. Yet it is not so. The over- 
whelming millions of humanity are on the 
side of good, of peace, of construction, of 
freedom, of progress. We know. We repre- 
sent those whose lot is patient labour 
throughout the years—the home makers, 
the tillers of the soil and gatherers in of 
harvests, the builders, the producers of all 
kinds of wealth. And they are marshalled 
on the side of life, and pressing for a 
Logger richer, joyous, more abounding 
ife. 


Other Speakers 


Also addressing the Convention during 
its sessions were Mr. C. W. Jenks, of the 
International Labour Office in Geneva, who 
extended greetings on behalf of that organi- 
zation; and Mr. H. W. Manning, Chairman 
of the Manitoba Flood Relief Fund. 


Greetings from 
ICFTU 


President Bengough read a message of 
greeting to the Convention from Mr. J. H. 
Oldenbroek, General Secretary of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. Mr. Oldenbroek expressed his 
regret at being unable to attend the Con- 
vention. 


Slanted Trade Policies Rejected 


A series of resolutions on foreign trade, 
similar to those rejected by the 1949 con- 
vention at Calgary, was presented to the 
Convention. The Resolutions Committee 
charged that these resolutions had all come 
from a “central source” and were designed 
to “unjustly poison the minds of the dele- 
gates”. 


The Resolutions Committee presented a 
substitute statement on foreign trade to 
replace the resolutions presented by the fol- 
lowing unions: Fort William Trades and 
Labour Council and Port Arthur Trades and 
Labour Council; Winnipeg Local 712, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers; Toronto Local 168, Cafeteria and 
Restaurant Employees; Toronto Local No. 
7, Chefs, Cooks and Pastry Cooks; Port 
Arthur Local 2786 and Sudbury Local 2537, 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America; and the B.C. United Fishermen 
and Allied Workers’ Union. 


The Committee’s own resolution was as 
follows:— 


Foreign Trade 


Your Committee notes that Resolutions 
30 to 35 dealing with Foreign Trade are 
similar to those on this subject submitted 
to the Convention last year in Calgary 
at which time the convention approved of 
a recommendation of non-concurrence on 
the basis that the resolutions were inspired 
by a “central source” and intended to 
“unjustly poison the minds of the dele- 
gates”. The Resolutions presented here 
assume that our foreign trade, the amount 
of it, and the countries with which it is 
maintained, is controlled by the United 
States and restricted by our dislike of 
the political and social complexion of the 
governments of certain countries. 

During the past year Canada did busi- 
ness with over seventy countries in addi- 
tion to the United States, Great Britain 
and more than thirty countries of the 


Commonwealth. Expansion of foreign 
trade with these and other countries is the 
continuing policy of our country. 

No one will deny that our policy must. 
continue to be one of expanding external 
trade. Our exports and imports are a large 
and valuable part of the total business of 
the country. A continuing high level of 
employment could not be maintained with- 
out a large volume of external trade. 

Many adjustments in trading relation- 
ships were made necessary by the destruc- 
tion of Europe. We made those adjust- 
ments in our sincere desire to assist and 
rebuild the devastated areas of the world, 
and to aid and encourage their peoples to 
maintain and cherish their freedom and 
democracy. Those adjustments were made 
through international agreements into 
which Canada entered willingly and freely. 

Our trading relationships are not based 
fundamentally upon political considera- 
tions. One fact, however, we cannot forget. 
It takes at least two to make a bargain. 
There are international boundaries across 
which neither our goods nor our citizens 
may move freely. The blame for those 
restrictions does not belong to Canada. 

The government of Soviet Russia is try- 
ing to increase the number of countries 
behind those restricted frontiers in an 
attempt to further reduce the scope and 
amount of international trade. No other 
government including Canada’s is pursuing 
such a trade policy. 

Present considerations of national de- 
fence, along with our commitments to the 
United Nations and under the North 
Atlantic Security Pact will have a signi- 
ficant bearing upon our future trade 
policies. Arrangements now being worked 
out for closer trade relations and collabora- 
tion with countries of Southeast Asia will 
further influence the direction and develop- 
ment of our external trade. Within the 
various frameworks of these and other 
international projects there is plenty of 
room for the expansion of our foreign 
trade. There is also room for as many 
countries as are prepared to co-operate and 
collaborate freely. It is not we who are 
closing the doors to trade. We cannot, 
however, force other countries against 
their will to enter into reasonable trading 
relations with ourselves. 

The government of Soviet Russia and the 
governments of its satellites have been 
asked many times to enter into mutually 
acceptable trade agreements. The way is 
still open. It is for them to determine 
whether international trade shall expand 
or whether they will pursue their present 
course. 

For these reasons we believe that these 
resolutions should not be concurred in and 
we therefore recommend non-concurrence in 
all of the above resolutions. 


The introduction of this resolution caused 
an immediate reaction from some members 
on the Convention floor. 


Delegate Stevens of the B.C. Fishermen 
and Allied Workers’ Union opposed the sub- 
stitute statement and charged that the US. 
State Department was setting policy for 
the Convention and for Canada. A. L. 
Gordon also of the B.C. Fishermen’s Union 
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charged that the statement was a “big lie”, 
and that the U.S. State Department was 
directing the convention. : 


Speaking on behalf of the substitute 
resolution, Delegate Bernard Shane attacked 
the Communist attempt to undermine the 
good relations existing between Canada and 
the United States. He urged support of the 
resolution and said that labour should be 
opposed to shipping anything to Russia or 
the satellite countries which could be used 
against us in a war. 


Mr. Shane was supported in his stand by 
several delegates who praised the action of 
the Committee in recognizing the nature 
of the trade resolutions. 


The Committee’s substitute resolution 
was overwhelmingly adopted on a voice 
vote. 


Foreign Relations 
and International Affairs 


A group of resolutions on “peace and the 
atom bomb” was rejected by the delegates 
following an Executive recommendation of 
non-concurrence. Despite protests by a 
small, but vocal left-wing element on the 
floor, the following statement on foreign 
relations was adopted as TLC policy on 
foreign affairs :— 


The Executive Council of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, having 
in mind the immediate threat to the peace 
of the world and to the free and demo- 
cratic nations contained in the armed 
attack by the armies of North Korea 
against the people of South Korea, issued 
a statement on August 10, urging the full 
support of all trade wnions and _ their 
membership for the actions taken by the 
Security Council of the United Nations to 
block this act of armed aggression. In 
making this appeal to all of our affiliated 
membership, your Executive Council also 
warned against the insincere efforts of 
Communists and communist sympathizers 
seeking to weaken our own defences and 
solidarity against the spread of Commun- 
ism and the imperialist aims of world 
domination and enslavement by the dicta- 
torship of Soviet Russia. We ealled 
attention to these insincere efforts that 
were being put forth whereby our affiliated 
membership was being asked to sign the 
Stockholm Peace Petition and to approve 
resolutions calling for the banning of the 
A-Bomb. 

This statement issued by the Executive 
Council now takes the form of a Recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council, in 
which form it may receive the approval 
of the delegates assembled in Convention, 
and so become the immediate and _ con- 
tinuing policy of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada on Foreign Policy. 

' The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada calls for full support of the deci- 
sions and actions of the Security Council 
of the United Nations in its attempt to 
meet the armed attack of the North 
Korean armies upon South Korea and 
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re-establish peace and democratic govern- 
ment in Korea. We are pleased to see that 
free trade unionists throughout the world 
have taken the same position, and that the 


‘free nations of the world have thrown 


in their lot with the United Nations in 
the maintenance of international law and 
order. : 

Our members fervently desire peace 
throughout the entire world. Only in peace 
can working people increase their standard 
of living, improve their homes, eat more 
and better food, advance their education, 
and enjoy more leisure. These and not 
war are our objectives. 

Recognizing this, there are, unfortun- 
ately, some who have attached themselves 
to our trade unions, who today are 
attempting to pose as the only friends of 
peace and as such as the only qualified 
leaders of the organized workers of our 
country. But, however incredible it may 
seem, it is these very people who are in 
favour of the armed attack upon South 
Korea. 

This duplicity—this campaign in favour 
of peace on the one hand and armed 
aggression on the other—must be exposed. 
The people who are promoting this cam- 
paign should be recognized for what they 
are. 

The activities of Communists and com- 
munist sympathizers in our unions have 
never been sincere efforts to improve the 
position of working people. They have 
been designed in the past solely to further 
the interests of the Communist Party. 
Today these willing dupes are sowing con- 
fusion in our unions to assist only the 
Stalinist dictatorship of Soviet Russia 
which has for its objective the domination 
and enslavement of the entire world. 

Review for a moment what has happened 
since Soviet Russia was our ally in World 
War II. .Stalin took advantage of the 
defeat of Germany and Japan to impose 
his soviet system, assisted in all cases by 


armed force, upon Poland, Rumania, Bul- 


garia and Eastern Germany, in Europe, 
and upon Manchuria, North Korea and 
China, in Asia. To this list must be added, 
of course, Czechoslovakia whose enslave- 
ment by Stalin despite its remarkably 
advanced social and economic conditions 
and strong trade union movement came 
as a terrible shock to the whole free world. 

Korea for many years was under Jap- 
anese control. Stalin agreed at Yalta to 
a partition of the country for the purpose 
of handling prisoners of war. It was 
intended that under the United Nations 
the country would be unified with its own 
democratic government, freely elected by 
the people. But Stalin set up his own 
puppet government in North Korea and 
refused to allow the United Nations to 
hold free elections there in 1947. These 
elections were held in South Korea and 
a coalition government recognized by the 
United Nations was established at the end 
of 1948. 

Having resisted all efforts of the United 
Nations to re-unite Korea under stable 
democratic government, the armies of 
Stalin’s puppet government of North Korea 
invaded South Korea on June 25. The 
Security Council of the United Nations 
took action by resolution the same day to 
counter this armed attack. 

The International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions immediately stated its sup- 


port of the Security Council in these 
words: “We welcome the firm stand which 
has been taken by the United Nations 
Security Council for countering this act 
of aggression and for the restoration of 
peace in Korea.” The ICFTU also said: 
“This is clearly the latest move in a 
systematic plan for enlarging, by armed 
force if necessary, the totalitarian sphere 
of influence.” 

Communists and persons of like minds 
in our own country are asking our mem- 
bers and others to sign the phoney Stock- 
holm Peace Pledge and to pass “ban the 
A-Bomb” resolutions, hoping to keep us 
disarmed and leave Soviet Russia free 
to move in on any country whenever it 
suits their purpase. 

It is doubtful if any of the people in 
our unions who support Soviet Russia are 
really aware of what they are favouring. 
The masters of Moscow today are not the 
people who overthrew the Czar in 1917. 
The dictatorship is not the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. It is not any longer the 
government of the Communist Party. It 
is simply the dictatorship of Joe Stalin. 
Everything in Soviet Russia and its con- 
trolled satellites is under the control of 
this one man and the few who are closely 
associated with him in the Kremlin. 

But it is not the confusion and stupidity 
of these dupes of Stalin that we should 
concern ourselves with. Our job is not to 
be confused by their insincere and destruc- 
tive tactics. Our job .is to preserve peace 
and our own way of life, which we have 
proven to be far better than anything else 
so far suggested or attempted. 

Dictatorship wherever it exists is the 
foe of trade unions. Dictators, whether 
they are fascist or communist, are intent 
upon world domination. They know no 
goal but unlimited power. They know no 
method of accomplishing this end but 
armed foree and enslavement of conquered 
peoples. 

We as unionists know the value of peace, 
of freedom, and of democracy. We also 
know that there are times when these 
things have to be fought for. There can 
no longer be any doubt that that time has 
come around again. 

Thus, in the firm conviction that the 
steps taken by our own country, Britain, 
the United States and other members of 
the United Nations are designed to restore 
peace in Korea and uphold the dignity 
and authority of international law in the 
settlement of disputes between the coun- 
tries of the world, we call upon all of our 
affliated membership to give these 
measures their unqualified support. 


Three resolutions dealing with Interna- 
tional Conventions were also adopted by 
the delegates. These measures asked the 
Federal Government :— 


1. To adopt the International Conven- 
tion for the Protection of Civilians in 
Time of War; 

2. To support adoption of an Inter- 
national Convention to protect legal 
rights of refugees; 

3. To “accede to the Convention on the 
Declaration of Death of Missing 
Persons.” 


Amendments to Constitution 


Several constitutional amendments, pro- 
posed by the Committee on Constitution 
and Law were accepted by the Convention, 
but an important proposed amendment 
to Section 2 Article IV, designed to pro- 
vide for a system of bloc voting at Con- 
ventions was defeated after lengthy dis- 
cussion by the delegates. 

The Executive Council of the Congress 
was “empowered to take the necessary 
measures” to ensure that Communists and 
those adhering to Communist principles 
were not allowed representation in the 
TLC. A paragraph, taken from the con- 
stitution of the American Federation of 
Labour was added to Section 5 of Article 
V, providing that :— 

“No organization officered or controlled 
by communists or members of the Labour 
Progressive Party, or any person espousing 
Communism or advocating the violent 
overthrow of our institutions shall be 
allowed representation or recognition in 
this Congress or any organization char- 
tered by it.” 

Section 6 of Article V was also amended 
to read :— 

“Neither shall any person be eligible 
as a delegate who is a member of the Com- 
munist Party or the Labour Progressive 
or any other named subversive organiza- 
tion, or who holds membership in or 
allegiance to any other body, local, national 
or international, hostile or dual to the 
Congress or its affiliated organizations, 
nor any organization or individual advocat- 
ing the overthrow of our democratic form 
of Government by force or known to 
participate in and advance the aims and 
policies of Communism.” 


When asked by a delegate on the floor, . 


what evidence would be necessary to prove 
that a person was a Communist under 
the provisions of the amendment, Dele- 
gate Marcel Francq, Chairman of the 
Committee replied that “in the case of a 
Communist, we will give him the same 
opportunity of defending himself that he 
would be given in Russia—he will be 
guilty until he can prove to our satisfac- 
tion that he is innocent.” 


One of the most contentious issues to 
come before the Convention was the Com- 
mittee’s proposed amendment which would 
have provided for a system of bloe voting 
at future conventions. The proposal was 


voted down by the delegates after heated © 


discussion. The chief opposition came 
from local union representatives who were 
afraid that it would take away from the 
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locals the opportunity of having changes 
made in the constitution. R. K. Gervin, 


of the Vancouver, New Westminster and. 


District Trades and Labour Council, repre- 
sented the views of many of the local 
union representatives when he drew atten- 
tion to the opening paragraph of the 
amendment which read: “Questions may 
be decided by a division or show of hands. 
One tenth of the delegates present may 
demand a roll call vote.” He felt that the 
effect of this would be to work against 
the small unions. 

President Perey R. Bengough, speaking 
in favour of the amendment said that it 
was designed to alter the situation presently 
existing, whereby a 15 member union has 
the same vote as one with 2,000. He also 
pointed out that the AFL, TUC and 
ICFTU had voting systems similar to 
this, whereby each constituent organiza- 
tion voted on the basis of the per capita 
tax paid. 

Among those opposing the proposed 
amendment were Bruce Docherty, of the 
Hamilton and District Trades and Labour 
Council, A. W. Godfrey, of the Fort 
William Trades and Labour Council, and 
W. M. Black of the Joint Council of 
Public Employees (B.C. Division) and 
Vancouver Hospital Employees’ Federal 
Union No. 180. 

A standing vote was called for, and the 
proposed amendment was defeated. 

The Committee’s recommendation of 
non-concurrence for several proposed 
amendments was accepted by the conven- 
tion after some discussion. Several other 
minor constitutional amendments were 
accepted and passed by the membership, 
and the amended report of the committee 
was accepted. 


Racial Discrimination 
and Genocide 


The Congress adopted unanimously the 
report of the Standing Committee on 
Racial Discrimination, presented by 
Quebec Vice-President Claude Jodoin. 
The report surveyed the Canadian situa- 
tion on discrimination since the last report 
presented to the 64th Convention at 
Calgary. The report said:— 


Developments during the 12 months since 
we met in convention in Calgary have 
been such as to encourage those who seek 
better human understanding and closer 
relations between all ethnic, national and 
religious groups. In this same period, of 
course, there have been unfortunate 
instances of active discrimination against 
certain members of minority groups. We 
refer in particular to the referendum held 
in the city of Dresden, Ont., curtailing 
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the rights of Negroes in that locality and 
to the outbreak of violence in Shawinigan 
Falls against the members of the Christian 
Brethren and in LaSarre, Que., against a 
group of Baptist evangelists. The sufferings 
these outbreaks have caused to the victims © 
cannot be ignored and should never be 
minimized. But it should be stressed that 
the stronger and more noticeable trend in 
recent months has been away from such 
displays of prejudice and towards greater 
understanding of all minorities. 

In line with our educational activities, 
several new legislative measures against 
discrimination have been enacted in 
Canada this year. These new laws are not 
only the result of educational work by our 
own labour organizations but, being in 
force, they are now a part of that educa- 
tional activity. 

The report expressed concern “with the 
practice of discrimination in employment 
against many working men and women 
because of their race, religion or national 
origin.” The report noted that during the 
year, the TLC, through the Committee 
had “encouraged and lent ... support to 
all movements for the introduction of fair 
employment practices laws.” However, 
although the movement had _ progressed 
in Ontario, and efforts towards such legis- 
lation are being made in Manitoba and 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan is still the 
only province which has legislation pro- 
hibiting such discrimination “through (a) 
provincial Bill of Rights.” 

On the Committee’s recommendation, 
four resolutions were adopted calling for: 


1. Ratification by Canada of the UN 
convention on “the prevention and 
punishment of the crime’ of 
genocide ;” 

2. The enactment by all provinces of 
fair employment practices legisla- 
tion ; 

3. Legislation banning restrictive real 
estate covenants; 

4. Continued action by the Executive 
Council “to continue these efforts 
—both educational and legislative— 
to develop better human under- 
standing between all groups within 
our country.” 


“As an interim measure, (the report 
also recommended), that a Declaration of 
Human Rights be adopted by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada....’ Such a declara- 
tion “would state that every one in Canada 
has duties to our community and is sub- 
ject to such limitations as are determined 
by law, for the purpose of securing due 
recognition and respect for the rights and 
freedoms of others and of meeting the just 
requirements of morality, public order and 


of the general welfare and good government 
of Canada.” 


Credentials Committee 


Delegate A. F. MacArthur, Secretary of 
the Credentials Committee in his final 
statement reported that a total of 679 
duly accredited delegates, representing 414 
organizations had been seated at the Con- 
vention. 

The cases of seven persons, refused admis- 
sion earlier in the convention had been 
reviewed, and the Committee felt that’ there 
was sufficient evidence to warrant their 
exclusion from the meetings. The list of 
names read by Mr. MacArthur included: 

R. F. Wright, Local 161, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees, Toronto; Mrs. 
Helen Weir, Local 168, Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees, Toronto; J. Phillips, Local 
28, Civic Workers, Vancouver; D. Guise, 
Local 24, Civic Workers, Vancouver; A. 
Gauld, Local 144, Plumbers’, Toronto; Sam 
Lapedes, Local 2538, Garment Workers, 
Toronto. 

The case of Bruce Magnuson, president 
of Sudbury Local 2537, of the United 


Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America had been reviewed, and the ban 
against him confirmed. In its report, the 
Committee said that Mr. Magnuson had 
denied Communist affiliation, and member- 
ship in the Labour Progressive Party, but 
that it was the Committee’s opinion that 
“he has shown adherence to the Communist 
Party line.” 

The action of the committee was opposed 
by several delegates who charged that the 
Congress was attempting to tell the locals 
who they could send to conventions. Dele- 
gate A. L. Gordon, charged that the action 
was “dictatorial in the extreme”, and an 
“aberration of democracy”. Delegate James 
Beattie charged that the convention was 
not free, and that “the policy of the capi- 
talist press has become the policy of this 
Congress”. 

Replying to these charges of high-handed 
action by the Executive Council, President 
Bengough said that TLC policy on Com- 
munism had been set by the 64th Conven- 
tion in Calgary. He then read to the mem- 


The re-elected Executive of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


Front row, left to right—Gordon Cushing, Secretary-Treasurer; President Percy R. 


Bengough, C.B.E., and William Jenoves, Ontario vice-president. 


Standing—Carl 


E. Berg, M.B.E., Prairie vice-president; James Whitebone, Maritime vice-president; 
Birt Showler, M.B.E., British Columbia vice-president; Claude Jodoin, Quebec vice- 


president. 
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bers the TLC policy on Communism as it 
appears in the constitution. This statement 


reads :— 

Whereas the principles advocated by the 
proponents of the Communist Doctrines are 
inimical to our democratic ideals of free- 
dom of assembly, of speech, of the press 
and of worship; 

And whereas the Trades Union Move- 
ment as represented by The Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and_ the 
American Federation of Labour has been 
developed and brought to its present 
strength under democratic systems of 
Government; 

And whereas our Trade Union Move- 
ment, as we understand it, is essentially 
democratic in its organization and admini- 
stration; 

And whereas a number of affiliated 
organizations have suffered through the 
activities of Communists who place their 
philosophies ahead of the welfare of 
organized Labour by the introduction of 
Communist doctrine to the exclusion of 
legitimate trade union activities, and have 
ther eby discredited the Trade Union Move- 
ment in the eyes of the general public; 

Therefore be it resolved,—That this 64th 
Convention of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada condemns the Communist 
doctrines as detrimental to the _ best 
interests of the working class; severely 
censures the activities of Communists and 
fellow travellers and recommends to all 
affiliated organizations to remove them 
from any key positions or offices they may 
hold and to expel them from their ranks. 

And be it further resolved—That no 
known Communist shall be permitted to 
hold office in the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, its Provincial Federa- 
tions and Central Bodies, nor be permitted 
to sit on any Committee of the Convention. 


The action of the Credentials Committee 
received almost unanimous approval from 
the delegates. 


Social Security and Pensions 


The Convention adopted a resolution on 
social security which urged :— 

That we fully co-operate with the Fed- 
eral Government in the immediate imple- 
mentation of a Dominion-wide social 
security plan on a contributory basis for 
all citizens of Canada, regardless of 
income and that this plan shall include 
health, hospitalization, old age pensions, 
mothers’ allowance, widows’ allowance, and 
such other social measures which are 
necessary along with financial assistance 
to the municipalities in the construction 
of modern hospitals and that the following 
be included: Cash benefits to maintain 
income during illness; the integration of 
curative and preventive work and provision 
of the necessary technical personnel to 
guarantee to every person the maximum 
medical, surgical and dental benefits, 
labour representation on all hospital 
boards and that all persons shall have free 
choice of any professional services. 


Seventeen resolutions on pensions before 
the Convention were consolidated into one 
which asked for amendments to the Old 
Age Pensions Act which would: 
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1. Reduce the pension age to 65 (60 
for females), with pensions payable to all, 
without a means test, on a contributory 
basis. The only qualification being fifteen 
years’ residence in Canada; 

2. Eliminate deductions from- pensions 
for other income; 

3. Pay the same pension to blind and 
totally disabled over eighteen; 

4. Discontinue the association of the 
Parent’s Maintenance Act with the Pen- 
sions Act; f 

5. Discontinue placing of liens on 
homes of pensioners; 

6. Increase pensions to $65 per month; 

7. Provide community homes and, medi- 
eal care, under federal supervision for 
the aged. 


Several delegates spoke on the subject of 
old age pensions, and offered further sug- 
gestions to the Convention. Delegate Frank 
Armstrong of Winnipeg suggested that a 
cost-of-living index be placed against old 
age pensions, and that pensions be increased 
as the index increases. 

Other delegates maintained that $40 was 
entirely inadequate for older people to 
maintain a decent standard of living, and 
that the cost could not be considered in such 
an important matter. Delegate Nelson Cox 
expressed the Convention’s viewpoint when 
he said “our duty is to provide money for 
old age pensions...’ Delegate Blair of 
Victoria, urged each delegate to arouse their 
memberships to work for better social 
security legislation when they returned 
home. 


Wages, Hours and 
Conditions of Employment 


The Convention adopted a resolution 
which said that it would like to see enacted 
“legislation which will institute for all work- 
ers a maximum five day, forty hour week 
without reduction in take home pay.” This 
resolution was unanimously carried. 

A resolution, asking for “a national mini- 
mum wage of one dollar ($1.00) per hour,” 
was amended to read, “eighty-five cents per 
hour or such higher minimum as may be 
needed to purchase the normal requirements 
for the maintenance of the welfare of the 
people.” 

There was considerable opposition from 
some of the delegates to the eighty-five 
cents minimum. Many thought that such 
a proposal by labour would not help in 
recruiting new members to trade union 
ranks. 

Other members, in supporting the 
amended resolution pointed out that only 
recently had the United States adopted a 


minimum wage of seventy-five cents an 
hour. After considerable discussion, both 
pro and con, the resolution, as amended, 
was carried on a close vote. 

Also adopted were resolutions favouring: 
time and one-half for overtime, double 
time for Sundays and holidays; check- 
off of Association dues for government 
employees; increased wages for postal 
employees; adoption of a fair wage policy; 
and the observance “on all projects-under- 
taken by or on behalf of Dominion or Pro- 
vincial Governments in any part of Canada 
of the terms of Fair Wage Acts.” 


Housing 


Four resolutions on housing were amal- 
gamated to represent the convention’s 
attitude on this matter. The resolution 
declared that because of rental increases 
allowed by the Government, “the already 
lamentable housing crisis” had been added 
to. Therefore the Convention called upon 
“the Dominion Government to assume full 
responsibility for the financing of slum 
clearance and low rental dwellings and thus 
make possible the commencement of low 
rental housing projects in co-operation with 
the provinces and municipalities.” 

Two other resolutions asked for “protec- 
tive legislation to safeguard ... workers 
and veterans so that their homes will be 
protected ... against a weakened financial 
condition in the event of a business reces- 
sion;” and Government intervention to 
increase production...of all building 
materials.” 


Immigration 


Four resolutions on immigration were 
incorporated into one which instructed the 
Executive Council “to reiterate its request 
for the establishment of an Immigration 
Commission on which there will be equal 
representation of Government, Labour and 
Management to advise on, negotiate and 
administer all matters concerning immigra- 
tion.” 

A resolution protesting against the issuing 
of permits to American contractors operat- 
ing in Canada asked “that before any such 
permits are issued the local unions in the 
locality must be consulted.” 


Public Works, Public 
Utilities and Employment 


Twenty resolutions on public works, 
public utilities and employment were sub- 
mitted to the Convention, and their major 
proposals were adopted by the delegates in 
three substitute resolutions. 


Public Works 


One resolution requested the Federal, 
Provincial and Municipal Governments to 
begin at once a public works program. Such 
a program to include: 

1. Subsidized low rental homes; 

2. Hospitals, schools and sanitoriums; 

3. Completion of the Trans-Canada 

Highway ; 

4. Flood control and irrigation projects; 

5. Several proposed canal and power 

projects. 


The resolution also stated: “that pending 
such action all destitute persons not eligible 
for unemployment insurance be immedi- 
ately provided with direct financial assist- 
ance at least equal to that provided by 
the Unemployment Insurance Act.” 

A second resolve asked that “the Govern- 
ment of Canada... stimulate improve- 
ment in industrial processes, to aid in the 
establishment of further industrial plants 
wherever these are warranted, and to 
encourage and finance technical and scien- 
tific development, especially in regard to 
connection with development of our iron 
and steel, oil and forest resources.” 


Unemployment 


To counteract “the danger that unem- 
ployment on a widespread scale could 
become the beginning of a period of depres- 
sion,” the Convention recommended a four- 
point program. These proposals called for 
public works programs by all governments; 
organization of work by employers to off- 
set seasonal conditions; and assurance that 
Fair Wage Acts and other legislation would 
apply on all such programs. 


Cost of Living and 
Price Control 


The Convention adopted unanimously a 
substitute resolution, representative of 
several, calling for “a campaign to arouse 
public opinion, and continue to urge upon 
the Canadian Government the necessity 
of ... legislation’ embodying the following 
provisions: 

1. re-institution of subsidies on basic 

food commodities and enforcement of 
a reduction in consumer prices; 

2. re-imposition of the 100 per cent 
excess profits tax; 

3. no further price changes on necessities 
of life and the establishment of a 
Price Control Board on which labour 
would be represented. 


The delegates also passed a_ resolution 
urging all TLC affiliates “to include sub- 
stantial wage increases in their demands as 
contracts come up for renewal.” 
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Labour Code 


The Convention, through a section of the 
Report on Legislative activities, com- 
mended the Executive Council for its 
efforts to have a National Labour Relations 
Act passed. The statement said: 

Your Committee is in full agreement 
with the Executive Council for continuing 
to press for a National Labour Relations 
Act which would be in keeping with the 
beliefs of the Congress. 

Your Committee makes this recom- 
mendation with the suggestion that the 
Executive Council keep on the alert for 
any indication of detrimental interpreta- 
tion of the Act which will set precedent 
not in the best interest of its affiliated 
membership. 

Your Committee would particularly urge 
the Executive Council to meet with the 
Minister of Labour regarding the interpre- 
tation being placed on the definition of 
“confidential employees” which bars a large 
number of our members from being 
included in a bargaining agency. 

Your Committee is in accord with the 
statement that the Act is too limited in 
scope and your Committee believes that 
the Executive Council should continue to 
press for the extension of provisions of 
the Act whereby it would cover all em- 
ployees of the Government, including those 
on the hourly rates, with municipal 
employees to be included as well. 


Legislation 


The Report of the Committee on Legis- 
lative Activities noted that “some of the 
legislative measures requested by the 
Congress have been incorporated as amend- 
ments to existing legislation,” and that “it 
can be stated with confidence that the 
Government has considered some of the 
measures Labour has sought for years, which 
indicates, the value of persistent plugging 
which has been done by the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada.” 

The Report concurred in several matters 
on legislation, including recommendations 
for abolishing appeals to the Privy Council; 
proposed amendments to the B.N.A. Act; 
the Congress stand for higher income tax 
exemptions for lower paid workers, removal 
of sales taxes and exemption of union dues 
from income taxes; prohibition of the use 
of injunctions; improved working condi- 
tions for Government employees; amend- 
ments to the National Housing Act, 
Combines Act, Supreme Court Act and 
Criminal Code; ratification by Parliament 
of the ILO Convention No. 88 on free 
employment services; payment of supple- 
mentary benefits and extended coverage of 
the Act; and the extension of federal rent 
controls until March 31, 1951. 
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Workmen's Compensation 


The delegates’ views on workmen’s com- 
pensation were contained in a resolution 
which asked the Executive :— 

to petition the Federal Government for 
enactment of a Compensation Act, to 
cover all workers regardless of trade or 
other restrictions, which will guarantee 
full earnings and no waiting period for 
the needy, the act to also include: 

1. Blanket coverage of all occupational 
disease or diseases attributable to the 
nature of employment regardless of 
the disease or the occupation of the 
worker; 

2. Payment based on wages of the highest 
prevailing period between time of 
accident and final settlement agreeable 
to recipient or employee; 

3. The process of investigation and pay- 
ment to recipients being speeded up; 


And be it further resolved,—That in the 
meantime the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, through its provincial bodies, 
urge upon the respective provincial govern- 
ments the necessity of amending the Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts to cover these 
points. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Of twenty-two resolutions on the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, before the Con- 
vention, ten were passed. In several cases, 
the requests contained in one resolution 
were duplicated in one or more other 
resolves. The major proposals regarding 
the Act were:— 

1. That benefits under the Act remain 

the same as at present; 

2. That it be amended to cover all 
workers regardless of occupation; 

3. Immediate payment of benefits; ° 

4. A limit on the time in which 
Umpire’s decisions can be handed 
down; 

5. Amendment of the Act so that an 
“insurable person, once having quali- 
fied with 180 days, shall not have to 
qualify further until all benefits have 
been received to which the insurable 
person is entitled;” 

6. Replacement of the Umpire by a 
panel of three representing labour, 
employers and the judiciary; 

7. Payment of benefits for holidays and 
Sundays; 

8. Clearer definition of the phrase 
“suitable employment.” 


Joint Union Action 


On the important matter of joint union 
action, TLC policy was established by the 
Convention in a statement which com- 
mended “the Executive for issuing several 
joint statements in the interest of the Trade 
Union Movement during the past year and 


especially during the Railway Strike, and 
we believe that approval and endorsation 
by this Convention will inspire them to 
similar joint action in the future.” 


Other Recommendations 


Among the recommendations contained 
in other resolutions were :— 


The establishment of an international 
authority to take action to prevent floods 
in Manitoba, British Columbia and other 
parts of Canada; 

The setting up by the TLC of a Union 
Label Department in Canada; 

The assumption by the Federal Govern- 
ment of “a greater portion of the cost of 
education by means of grants to provinces 
to be used exclusively for educational 
purposes ;” 

The establishment of a government sub- 
sidized national health scheme; 


CANADIAN CONGRESS OF 


For the occasion of the tenth anniversary 
Convention of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, over 700 delegates, representing a 
reported membership of 350,000, met at 
the Civic Auditorium, Winnipeg, from 
September 25 to 29, 1950. 

The Congress continued the strong action 
it has taken in previous years against 
Communism. It expelled the United Elec- 
trical Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, a union which some months 
previously had been suspended by the CCL 
Executive (L.G., Jan. 1950, p. 8). It 
adopted a constitutional amendment per- 
mitting its Executive to expel any union 
following Communist or Fascist principles 
and policies. 

As a corollary to this action, the Con- 
gress adopted a Declaration of Positive 
Economic Philosophy, a statement setting 
forth social and economic objectives for 
the country as a counter-measure to 
Communism. 

Apart from these matters, the subject 
which probably evoked the most vigorous 
discussion from the delegates was that of 
housing. The debate on this issue 
culminated in the adoption of a strongly- 
worded resolution calling for the institution 
of a low-cost housing program. 

The Convention also devoted particular 
attention to the need for an old age security 
program and a national labour code. 
Another resolution called for higher wage 
rates to relieve suffering caused by the 
rising cost of living. 
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Enactment of a Canadian Bill of 
Rights. 

Adoption of a more orderly, balanced 
and fixed calendar incorporating the 12 
month equal quarters World Calendar. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers resulted in accla- 
mations for the re-election of President 
Perey R. Bengough; Secretary-Treasurer 
Gordon G. Cushing; William Jenoves, 
Ontario Vice-President; Carl Berg, Prairie 


Vice-President; and James Whitebone, 
Maritime Vice-President. 
Contests were held for the other 


two Executive positions. Claude Jodoin 
defeated Ulysses Charleboix to retain the 
office of Quebec Vice-President, and Birt 
Showler defeated H. L. Hanson for re- 
election as British Columbia Vice-President. 


LABOUR 


The Convention dealt with the question 
of labour unity in the light of the con- 
certed action taken by Canadian labour 
bodies in the conduct of the recent railway 
strike. It proposed the establishment of 
a joint national council, as a medium 
through which the whole Canadian trade 
union movement could press in the future 
for common aims and objectives. 

Continuing the interest it has displayed 
in recent years in international affairs, the 
Convention adopted a resolution giving its 
“unqualified support” to the action taken 
by the United Nations in Korea. 

The Hon. Milton Gregg, recently 
appointed Minister of Labour, flew from 
Ottawa to make his first official appearance 
at a CCL Convention. Mr. Gregg addressed 
the delegates at the Convention banquet. 

At the opening of the Convention, the 
delegates were welcomed to Winnipeg by 
Mayor Garnet Coulter, and by Leon 
Mitchell, President of the Winnipeg Labour 
Council. 


Presidential Address 
of A. R. Mosher 


President A. R. Mosher began his address 
to the delegates, on the opening morning 
of the Convention, with a reference to the 
founding of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour ten years earlier. 

“Our first Convention, in 1940,” he said, 
“was in the nature of an adventurous 
experiment. At that time, we brought 
together a group of purely Canadian unions 
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and a group of international unions, some 
of which were only beginning to be organ- 
ized in the mass-production industries of 
Canada. If I may mention a few of the 
unions and personalities concerned, I should 
like to say how much the Congress owed 
in its formative years to the contribution 
of the United Mine Workers represented 
by Brothers Silby Barrett, Pat Conroy, and 
others, and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, represented by Brother 
Sol Spivak. These international unions had 
been established in Canada for many years. 

“The United Automobile Workers of 
America, represented by Brother. George 
Burt and the United Steelworkers of 
America represented by Brother C. H. 
Millard, were just getting under way, and 
laying the foundations for the progress 
which has made them the two largest 
international unions in Canada. The con- 
tribution made toward the Congress by the 
purely Canadian unions was also of great 
importance, and I should like to refer to 
the very valuable service rendered by 
Brother M. M. Maclean, who was then 
National Secretary-Treasurer of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers, and who, 
since he entered the Department of Labour 
as Director of Industrial Relations, in 
August, 1942, has done extremely good work 
in that position.” 


Political Action 


Describing the wartime and post war 
endeavours of the Congress in regard to 
such matters as price control, housing, 
employment, health insurance, a national 
labour code, and labour representation on 
government bodies, he said:— 


“Tt is obvious that neither the Federal 
nor the majority of the Provincial Govern- 
ments pay any respect to the representa- 
tions of labour, because they do not regard 
labour as a potential political threat. Our 
weakness in Parliament and the’ Legisla- 
tures makes it impossible for us to exert 
‘adequate pressure on governments, and to 
obtain legislation which would be of benefit 
not merely to the workers, but to the public 
as a whole. 

“Tt is essential, therefore, that we under- 
take the task of organization in the political 
field with as much energy and determina- 
tion as we have shown in organizing our 


. unions for economic action... . 
. “The time. has come,” 


he continued, 
“when we should give this..question. much 
igreater attention and personal .effort than 
- we have shown in the past. We have been 
lukewarm and ‘lackadaisical in our, attitude 
_ toward polities, voting: when we did. vote 
“without conviction and without definite 
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objectives. We have preferred the movies - 
to political meetings, and, as individual 
members of Congress unions, we have 
refused to contribute toward the support 
of a political party, which our Congress 
has endorsed, even the price of a couple 
of movie tickets.” 

Reviewing the endorsation by the Con- 
gress of the CCF Party as the “political 
arm of labour,” he said that it was “quite 
evident” that “the rank and file of our 
movement have not yet become firmly con- 
vinced of the necessity of voting for candi- 
dates endorsed by the Congress, and thus 
obtaining adequate representation in Par- 
lament and the provincial legislatures.” 


Need for Labour 
Organization and Unity 


Mr. Mosher also called on the delegates 
to increase their efforts to organize unor- 
ganized workers as a means of building up 
labour’s strength. 

“Tf workers who have gained improve- 
ments in wages and working conditions 
through organization are not willing to 
accept the responsibility of spending time 
and money for organizing purposes,” he 
warned, “the labour movement will become 
smaller and weaker instead of developing 
into a powerful agency for democratic 
progress.” 

Mr. Mosher pointed to the need for unity 
among the various trade union centres as 
a further means of strengthening labour’s 
position. 

“The Congress has endeavoured to 
promote co-operation with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada,” he said, “and 
some progress has been made in this respect. 
It must be evident that the division of 
labour into two large national groups and 
into another important group, the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
in the Province of Quebec, is detrimental 
to the best interests of the workers and 
the nation. Both within the Congress, 
therefore, and in its external relations, it is 
important, that we should strive for a spirit 
of unity and goodwill.” 

The President made it clear, however, 
that there were limits to this drive towards 
unification of the labour movement. 

“Our desire for unity,’ he declared, 
“oreat as it may be, does not require us 
to retain within our ranks or to co-operate 
with admitted enemies of our country and 
traitors to our nation, who have given 
themselves over body and soul to the 
totalitarian philosophy of Communism. The 
great majority of our affiliated. and char- 
tered unions and of the membership of 
these unions have been strongly opposed to 
Communism from the outset, and at our 


Winnipeg Civic Auditorium was the site of the 10th 


Annual CCL Convention. Above, top: representatives 


of local chartered unions. Centre: the Auditorium’s 


floor and platform. Bottom: a group from the 
United Automobile Workers. 


Congress Conventions we have unhesitat- 
ingly condemned Communism and its 
supporters, because it was evident that their 
loyalty was to Soviet Russia rather than 
to Canada, and to a ruthless and unprin- 
cipled totalitarianism rather than to the 
principles of freedom and democracy. I 
believe that we should refuse to permit any 
Communist-dominated union to remain in 
the Congress and undermine its efforts to 
build up a responsible and democratic 
labour movement. 

“A well-known proverb tells us, ‘It’s an 
ill wind that blows nobody good,’ and while 
everyone, except the Communists, must 
regret the invasion of South Korea by 
Communist forces from North Korea, the 
ridiculous defence of this action by Com- 
munists the world over has demonstrated 
more clearly than ever before that they are 
willing to follow the Communist party- 
line, no matter how absurd or illogical it 
may be. 

“The war in Korea has also served to 
unite the democratic nations more strongly 
than ever, and to show that the United 
Nations can, when necessary, become a 
powerful force to defend its members 
against aggression. We may take some 
satisfaction in the readiness with which 
Canada has answered the call of the United 
Nations, and I am sure that, as Canadian 
citizens, we wish our country to do every- 
thing possible, in co-operation with the 
other nations, to oppose Soviet imperialism 
wherever 1t may be found.” 


Desire for National 
Labour Legislation 


Reiterating the desire of the Congress for 
the adoption of labour legislation on a 
national rather than a provincial basis, Mr. 
Mosher expressed the view that there would 
be “no difficulty whatever” in making any 
necessary constitutional amendments. 

However, he asserted, “the fact is that 
there is a marked disinclination by the 
responsible authorities to attempt to intro- 
duce federal legislation or to take the 
necessary steps to obtain power to do so. 
The result is senseless lack of uniformity 
which understandably bewilders workers and 
unions, and adds nothing to the effective 
administration of labour legislation. 

“Certain industries,’ Mr. Mosher con- 
tinued, “have become so basic to the 
economy of the nation that it is ludicrous 
to continue any longer the present motley 
pattern of legislation on a_ sectionalized 
basis.” In particular Mr. Mosher felt that 
the steel and packinghouse industries should 
be governed by national legislation. 

The CCL President criticized the lack of 
uniformity in provincial legislation concern- 
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ing the check-off, and said it was “deplor- 
able” that federal legislation did not make 
provision for it. 

He characterized as “one of the most 
disturbing features in the administration 
of labour legislation in the last year” the 
action of the Labour Relations Board of 
British Columbia in “taking upon itself” 
the right to determine whether or not a 
particular trade union should have the 
authority, under its constitution, to organize 
employees in certain industries. 

Mr. Mosher declared that “it is no part 
of the function of the Labour Relations 
Board to define the jurisdiction of trade 
unions. It is up to the employees to 
decide in which union they will belong. 
If there should appear to be any conflict 
as to which union enjoys the confidence 
of a unit of employees, the issue can, and 
should, in so far as the Labour Relations 
Board is concerned, be resolved through 
the ballot-box. In effect, the Board is 
substituting its opinion for that of the 
employees, and to the extent that it is 
doing this it represents an irresponsible 
usurpation of the right of the employees to 
decide which union will represent them.” 


Conciliation Board Procedure 


Mr. Mosher urged the need for over- 
hauling the present conciliation procedure 
used to deal with industrial disputes. 

“At the present time,” he said, “all 
labour legislation provides that, in the event 
of an industrial dispute, the matters at issue 
between the parties may be referred to a 
Conciliation Board which reports its recom- 
mendation to the appropriate Minister of 
Labour. Undoubtedly, some more effective 
machinery must be found for the pur- 
pose of reconciling differences between 
employers and workers. Reports issued by 
certain Conciliation Boards in_ recent 
months in industrial disputes which are of 
vital importance to the public have shown 
an almost reckless disregard for factual 
accuracy, and have had consequences which 
have defeated the very purpose for which 
Conciliation Boards are established. Some 
recent Board reports have actually resulted 
in a worsening of labour-management rela- 
tions. In some cases, decisions are made 
on considerations of expediency rather than 
of sound principles. 

“Tt may be that the answer les partly 
in developing panels of trained and experi- 
enced men and women, representing the 
points of view of labour, management, and 
the general public, to serve on Conciliation 
Boards. This might lead to greater con- 
sistency and stability. The Congress is 
giving the problem of Conciliation Boards 
careful consideration, and we hope soon to 


be able to offer suggestions to the legis- 
lative authorities so that their work may 
become more effective and useful. This 
would be in the interests of all parties 
concerned, including the public.” 


Objectives of Labour 


Mr. Mosher went on to stress the need 
for “a sound and adequate program of 
social security for the Canadian people.” 

Specifically he called for old age pensions 
providing a “decent standard of living” 
without a means test, higher unemployment 
insurance benefits and “fewer restrictions on 
the right to get them,” a national health 
insurance scheme, and disability benefits to 
cover loss of earning power through illness 
or accident. “And basic to all of this, labour 
wants the Government to make full employ- 
ment a permanent feature of our economy.” 


Mr. Mosher added that “Canadian 
workers do not expect to get anything for 
nothing. ... Just as they pay their full 
share toward their own unemployment 
insurance benefits, and, through taxation, 
for what little other social security legis- 
lation there is, so they are prepared to pay 
their just share of any additional measures 
that may be introduced,” he declared. 


He insisted that “social security will 
not bankrupt Canada,” but rather “will 
strengthen it.... It will in the words of 
Lord Beveridge, ‘free us once and for all 
of the scandal of physical want for which 
there is no economic or moral justifica- 
tion,’ ” 


Mr. Mosher directed special attention to 
the work of the Congress in the fields of 
research, education and public relations, 
where, he said, the Congress had made a 
great contribution toward the progress of 
the Canadian labour movement. 


In concluding his address he told his 
audience that the labour movement, 
although “a human institution and there- 
fore fallible in its judgment and _ its 
conduct” was “nevertheless one of the 
great constructive elements in the modern 
industrial world. We may, I think, take 
proper pride in being associated with the 
labour movement and with the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. Its success represents 
the collective efforts of its membership 
from coast to coast, and there is no reason 
why it should not continue to be a powerful 
factor in the fight for freedom, security, 
and the utmost human well-being. Let us 
on this tenth anniversary rededicate our- 
selves to the task of carrying out the 
program of the Congress in raising our 
standards of living, and making life richer 
and more abundant for the people of 
Canada and of the world.” 


Expulsion of the United Electrical Workers 


On the afternoon of the first day of the 
Convention, the delegates dealt with an 
appeal from the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, Dis- 
trict Five, against its suspension by the 
CCL Executive in December, 1949. 

The suspension of the UE was described 
as follows in the printed Report of the 
Executive Council, which had been dis 
tributed to the delegates :— 

In December, 1949, the Executive 
Council, by a mail vote, as provided by 
Article 6, Section 10, of the Congress 
Constitution, decided to suspend the 
affiliation of the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, with effect from 
December 1, 1949, on account of being in 
arrears of per capita tax for a period of 
three months. This action was taken in 
accordance with Article 3, Section 9 of the 
Congress Constitution. 


The appeal, a 34-page mimeographed 
document, was also distributed to the dele- 
gates, and was read by George T. Aldridge, 
President of UE Local 521. 

It charged that the matter of alleged 
arrears of per capita tax had “little if any- 
thing” to do with the “real reasons” for 
the suspension of the UE. 

These reasons, the appeal continued, “lie 
in the position taken by this union on 
questions of policy at previous CCL con- 
ventions, and meetings of the Executive 
Council. On sqme fundamental policy 
questions, particularly the deficiencies of 
Congress leadership in promoting a unified 
fight for our wage needs and the political 
action position of the Congress, the UE 
with other CCL unions found itself in sharp 
disagreement with the Congress officers and 
we carried forward a consistent fight within 
the Congress in support of our point of 
view.” 

The appeal, went on to say that the 
Congress officers needed an excuse for 
suspending the UE “because they wished to 
apply in Canada the action of the CIO 
Convention which expelled UE from CIO 
in the United States. They wished to make 
room for the new paper organization which 
CIO handed to James B. Carey . . . the 
International Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers (IUE). 

“They, the Congress officers, desired to 
clothe this paper organization with Con- 
gress affiliation so that it could proceed 
apace with its main purpose . . . disorganiz- 
ing the organized workers in the electrical 
and machine industry through disruption 
and raiding. Affiliation of IUE was 
designed to legitimize the illegitimate, 
employer-encouraged practice of raiding. 
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“To accomplish this purpose the Congress . 
officers had to get rid of UE,” the appeal 
continued. It then went on to charge that 
the Executive had given a false interpre- 
tation of the Congress Constitution govern- 
ing per capita payments. Admitting that 
“inadvertently” per capita cheques for two 
months had not been forwarded to the 
CCL, the appeal said that these were subse- 
quently remitted before the date when the 
UE became constitutionally subject to 
suspension. 

Having presented these arguments in its 
first few pages, the appeal then went on 
to attack the CCL and various of its 
officers and affiliates for “red-baiting,” 
“raiding,” “splitting the labour movement,” 
“stifling criticism,” “accepting political dom- 
ination,” ete. 

It proceeded to set forth the policies 
supported by the UE in regard to wages 
and the “speed-up.” It attacked the 
Marshall Plan. It asserted that “powerful 
forces in the American Government” were 
determined that “there will be, in facet must 
be war.” It charged that, “using the war 
program of the Government as a shield, 
big business has launched a many-sided 
offensive against the people.” It criticized 
the acceptance by labour leaders of the 
Government’s “strike-breaking” legislation 
in the recent railway strike. 

Following all this, the document closed 
with an appeal for unity of the working 
classes. 

Secretary-Treasurer Pat Conroy spoke in 
reply to the appeal of the United Electrical 
Workers. 

Dealing with the failure of the UE to 
pay its per capita tax, he said that this 
was not due to carelessness or accident. For 
two years it had been an open question 
among Communist Party strategists as to 
whether to set up a new central labour 
body composed of Communist-dominated 
unions. This was the reason the dues had 
been withheld. The same situation had 
applied in the United States, where the 
UE had withdrawn its affiliation from the 
CIO just prior to the November, 1949, 
Convention, rather than face the issue of 
non-payment of dues. 

Mr. Conroy scoffed at the union as 
“wearing a halo of virtue round its head 
while all other unions are black with sin,” 
and pretending that only one organization 
—the UE—could rescue the Congress. 

. Pointing to the benefits that had been 
won for Canadian workers by the leaders 
criticized by the UE, Mr. Conroy said it 
was not they but the UE that had “sold 
the workers down the river.” He character- 
ized a recent settlement reached by the 
UE with Canadian General Electric as 
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“about the worst contract negotiated in 
Canada in the last twelve months.” Mean- 
while, he said, the IUE, the “so-called paper 
organization,’ had reached much _ better 
settlements at different plants of the same 
firm. 

The UE had criticized the Congress for 


‘its political affiliation, but “the brief does 


not tell you that every staff officer in the 
UE is a prisoner, siave and complete 
vassal of the Communist Party in the 
United States and Canada.” 

He said there was a hearty welcome for 
the rank and file of UE members in the 
ranks of the Congress-supported IUE, but 
he called on the delegates to dismiss the 
appeal and to tell UE leaders there was no 
room for them in the Canadian labour 
movement. 

President Mosher ruled that in accordance 
with previously established Congress pro- 
cedure an appeal against a suspension was 
not debatable. He therefore did not 
permit further discussion. Congress Vice- 
President C. H. Millard then moved that 
the Convention reject the appeal of the 
UE, and expel it unconditionally from the 
Congress. 

A point of order was raised from the 
floor that this, as a new motion, should 
be debatable. Amidst considerable shouting 
from some parts of the hall, the chairman 
ruled that the point was not well taken. 
since the question was still on an appeal. 
The question, being put, was carried by an 
overwhelming majority; and the Conven- 
tion proceeded to its next item of business. 

The next morning, Mr. Mosher explained 
his ruling further. He said that Mr. 
Millard’s motion had the same sense as 
the question on the appeal he had been 
about to put to the delegates. He had 
therefore allowed a vote to be taken on it 
in this form, but since it was still a ques- 
tion on an appeal he had not permitted 
a debate. 

He referred to the time that had been 
spent at previous Conventions in debating 
issues on which a great majority of the 
delegates had made up their minds. 

“T’m not trying to be a dictator,’ he 
said, “but the time has come when 95 
per cent of the delegates at this Conven- 
tion are not going to have their minds 
diverted by a small minority who want to 
kick up a racket.” 


Report of Executive Council 


The Report of the Executive Council, 
read to the delegates by Pat Conroy, com- 
prised a record of the past year’s activities. 

In addition to the suspension of the UE 
the Report dealt with: the transfer of 


jurisdiction formerly held by the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers to the United Steel Workers of 
America; the Congress submission to the 
Supreme Court of Canada in connection 
with rent control; establishment of a 
political action fund; presentation of the 
annual memorandum to the Government 
on March 31; public statement on control 
of atomic energy; Executive meeting of 
the International Confederation of - Free 
Trade Unions; joint statement with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada on 
the Korean situation; service to Congress 
affiliates; and statements issued jointly with 
other labour bodies supporting the railway 
unions and opposing compulsory arbitration 
of labour disputes. 

Charters had been granted to 20 local 
unions during the year and to 3 labour 
councils. On August 1, 1950, the Congress 
comprised six provincial federations, 35 
labour councils, 28 international and 
national unions, and 177 local chartered 
unions. The membership of the Congress 
was approximately 350,000. National and 
international unions affiliated with the Con- 
gress had a total of 963 locals. 

Appended to the Report of the Executive 
were reports outlining the activities of the 
CCL Research and Publicity departments 
and of the Education and Political Action 
Committees. 

Delegates were presented with a 24-page 
financial statement, showing the receipts 
and expenditures of the Congress, and the 
assets and liabilities at May 31, 1950. 

Receipts for the 11-month period ending 
at that date totalled $333,083.41, while 
expenditures were $339,260.90. 

Following their consideration by a Con- 
vention Committee, and debate on the 
Convention floor, the Officers’ Reports were 
approved by the delegates. 

During the course of the debate, J. E. 
McGuire, Secretary, Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees, made reference to 
the recent railway strike. Answering a 
delegate who had criticized the manner in 
which the railway strike was brought to an 
end, Mr. McGuire pointed out that a.stage 
had been reached when Parliament “had 
to take some definite action.” It was 
significant, he said, that all political parties 
had expressed opposition to compulsory 
arbitration “as a permanent feature.” The 
legislation was not all the labour unions 
had hoped for, but it was a start in the 
right direction, and had broken down the 
resistance of railway management. He 
reminded the delegates that it had been 
the custom in the railway industry for 30 
years to submit disputes to arbitration 
under the Boards of Adjustment procedures. 


Racial Tolerance 


In presenting the Report of the National 
Committee for Racial Tolerance to the 
Convention, Pat Conroy specially com- 
mended it to their attention. 

The Report reviewed the efforts of the 
Congress to have legislation enacted to 
prevent discrimination on account of race, 
creed and colour, and to have a Bill of 
Rights incorporated in the Canadian 
Constitution. 

The Report cited incidents such as a 
referendum at Dresden, Ont., infringing on 
the rights of Negroes, and outbreaks of 
violence against religious minorities in three 
Quebec towns, as proving the need “for 
more educational efforts on our part and 
for the enactment of necessary laws.” 

On the other hand the Report noted a 
pronounced trend during the year towards 
greater understanding of the rights of all 
racial and religious groups. A number of 
Ontario municipalities, including Toronto, 
passed by-laws rendering business licences 
void when the licensee discriminates against 
any customer on account of race, colour 
or creed. The Legislatures of Ontario and 
Manitoba prohibited the insertion of 
restrictive covenants in deeds or property 
leases. (Saskatchewan had _ previously 
passed such legislation.) Fair employment 
practices bills were introduced in the 
Ontario Legislature by members represent- 
ing all political parties. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedoms recommended the drafting of a 
Bill of Rights, and, as an interim measure, 
the adoption by Parliament of a Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. The Report com- 
mended all these developments. 

According to the Report, much of the 
work of the Committee during the past 
year was done in co-operation with local 
labour committees to combat racial intol- 
erance, the CCL Committee on Education, 
and various affiliated unions. In particular 
the Report congratulated the United Auto- 
mobile Workers for “its splendid work in 
promoting better race relations among its 
members.” Pamphlets, radio broadcasts, 
films and conferences helped in furthering. 
racial and religious tolerance across Canada. 

The Report concluded with a statement 
that in the present critical times it was 
particularly important to “give to every 
Canadian, regardless of his race, religion 
or national origin, a sense of belonging to 
a great democratic family with a strong 
democratic tradition and heritage.” 

The Committee’s chairman was. R. J: 
Lamoureux, United Steelworkers. of 
America, Montreal, and its membership. 
included representatives of several other 
Congress affiliates. 
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Two resolutions adopted unanimously by 
the Convention expressed the view of the 
delegates in regard to the subjects covered 
in the Committee’s Report. 

The first commended the CCL Executive 
and the National Committee on Racial 
Tolerance for “the effective educational and 
legislative efforts to promote understanding 
between all groups of the Canadian popula- 
tion and to minimize and ultimately elim- 
inate racial and religious discrimination.” 

The second reiterated requests made in 
previous years to both Federal and Provin- 
cial Governments to pass legislation requir- 
ing employers to “hire individuals and deal 
with them as employees, without discrim- 
ination as to race, colour, creed or birth- 
place.” 

A third resolution, which had not been 
dealt with at the time the Convention 
adjourned, re-endorsed the need of a Bill 
of Rights. 


Declaration of 
Positive Economic Philosophy 


On the second morning of the Conven- 
tion the delegates took action of consider- 
able significance when they adopted by a 
very large majority a “Declaration of 
Positive Economic Philosophy.” 

The Canadian Congress of Labour has in 
recent years repeatedly expressed its oppo- 
sition to Communism. The “Declaration” 
is an attempt to go beyond this opposition 
and to formulate goals which the Canadian 
people and the labour movement might 
reach by democratic methods. It sets forth 
the need to fight Communism by positive 
methods—to “secure the material welfare of 
the people,” and by doing so “provide them 
with a moral purpose” with which to arm 
themselves against Communism. 

“Basically,” the document states, “there 
are in the world today two great forces— 
one, the forces of dictatorship, represented 
chiefly by Communism, and the other, the 
forces of Democracy. These two forces are 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle. 
Communism is challenging the whole of 
the civilized world—its one aim is directed 
to securing domination of all nations. 

“Regardless of the theories of Com- 
munism,” the Declaration continues, “in 
practice it has become the greatest tyranny 
the world has ever known.” 

But, the Declaration goes on to show, in 
areas where “hundreds of millions” of 
people “have been exploited, degraded, 
reduced to a sub-human status,” where, in 
short, capitalism has “failed miserably,” 
Communism has succeeded in bringing its 
message. 

“Ts our world meeting this challenge?” 
the document asks. “The answer is no! 
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In the main, the people are confused and 
leaderless on this issue. Narrow and selfish 
thinking, or ‘Business as usual,’ takes the 
place of basic and necessary policies. The 
evidence of this is everywhere.. Our lead- 
ing institutions—capital, industrial and 
financial—and for the most part, our daily 
newspapers, reflect this confusion. Whether 
they do not understand the nature of the 
challenge, or their economic interests pre- 
vent them from desiring to understand 
its nature, is a question for their conscience. 
They want to liquidate Communism, and 
yet to continue exploiting the mass of the 
people. In short, they want to have their 
cake and eat it too. It just cannot be done. 

“In other fields of thinking, various cures 
are prescribed to meet the challenge. One 
school holds that military defence is suffi- 
cient.. Another holds that if people stop 
sinning, Communism will wither away. Yet 
another believes that if enough attention is 
given to material things—a higher standard 
of living—military defence by our world is 
unnecessary, despite the mighty armaments 
and poisonous Fifth Columns of the 
Communist world. 

“We believe that none of these pre- 
scribed cures is enough in itself. They 
must be made to fit together into a co- 
ordinated weapon of material, military and 
moral might, if the peoples of the world 
are to be sufficiently armed to meet the 
greatest menace of our time. 

“The first prerequisite in fighting this 
dictatorial tyranny is a concentrated dedica- 
tion to the material well-being of our own 
and all other people. We must nail on our 
masthead the slogan: ‘For the needy instead 
of the greedy.’ ” 

The Declaration then goes on to stress 
the need for raising living standards in 
backward countries as well as in Canada. 

“Tn the moral field the life of the average 
man and woman has little or no meaning. 
If it has to have a meaning, if it must have 
a purpose in terms of human survival, satis- 
fying the needs of the people in all of the 
fields mentioned must be the primary 
objective of our country and all other 
countries as well... . 

“This is the fight that must be fought. 
Secure the material welfare of the people, 
and by doing so, provide them with a moral 
purpose to fight and live. Having once 
possessed such moral purpose, the people 
will arm themselves militarily and every 
other way to bring into being not merely 
a world that has conquered the brutal 
menace of Communism, but a world that is 
the rightful heritage of every man, woman 
and child.” 

Opening the debate on the adoption of 
the Declaration, Pat Conroy stressed the 


need of giving the people strength to 
“stand up and fight for a life that’s worth 
living” if the world is to belong to “dignity, 
decency and freedom.” 

Among the other speakers who supported 
the declaration were Elroy Robson, Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
Reg. Gardiner, United Steelworkers, John 
Whitehouse, Textile Workers, Robert Livett, 
United Mine Workers, Louis Palermo, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and Sam 
Baron, Textile Workers. : 

Mr. Whitehouse cited the loss of freedom 
by Czech trade unionists as a result of 
Communist action. Mr. Palermo said the 
Congress was taking a position that was 
“long overdue.” Mr. Baron, after castigat- 
ing the “Genghis Khan mentality” of the 
Communists in the Kremlin, described the 
Declaration as saying to the “economic 
Maginot Line of capitalist mentality” 
that unless social evils are remedied 
“Communism will succeed.” He said the 
Congress was neither in the camp of 
Communism nor of capitalism, but that it 
stood for economic justice in the face of 
both systems. 

Opposing the resolution were John 
Kurchack, United Automobile Workers, 
Toronto, Fred Jackson, International Long- 
shoremen, New Westminster, and Robert 
Haddow, International Fur and Leather 
Workers. Mr. Kurchack charged that 
anti-Communists were also anti-labour, and 
objected to the support given to dictators 
in Spain and Asia. Mr. Jackson “rejected” 
that part of the Declaration which attacked 
Communism, but supported the rest of it. 
Mr. Haddow opposed the Declaration as 
“taking the labour movement into the camp 
of the war mongers.” 

Following a motion from the floor “that 
the question be now put,” which was adopted 
by a large majority, the Declaration itself 
was overwhelmingly approved. Mr. Mosher 
then ruled out of order a delegate who 
still wanted to speak on the Declaration, 
stating that “ninety-five per cent of the 
delegates wanted the question put,” and 
that he was “not going to let business be 
held up by the remaining five per cent.” 


Resolutions Committee 


In accordance with custom, the first 
resolution put before the delegates by the 
Resolutions Committee (Chairman, Harry 
Chappell, CBRE) was that the Convention 
observe one minute’s silence in tribute to 
members of the Allied Forces who died in 
World Wars I and II. To this resolution 
was added a reference to those who died 
in the Korean conflict. 

After the delegates had performed this 

ceremony, Robert Livett, United Mine 
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Workers, moved that silence be observed 
for coal miners who had died in the British 
mine disaster the previous day; and this 
also was done. 


Price and Wage Policy 


The Convention then dealt with two 
resolutions setting forth Congress policy on 
wages and prices in the light of the Korean 
war. 

The prices resolution was adopted as a 
substitute for a considerable number of 
resolutions which had been submitted in 
advance of the Convention by various 
Congress affiliates. 

Approved unanimously, it was as 
follows:— 

Whereas our country is now engaged ip 
military conflict, and every indication 
points to vast expenditures for military 
equipment, which will entail increased 
taxes for the Canadian people; and 

Whereas since the start of the Korean 
war, prices have risen alarmingly, with no 
apparent necessity, with business again 
taking advantage of war to increase profits. 
Correspondingly, the living standards of 
the Canadian people are declining, and 
unless prompt action is taken, many of 
our people will be living under increased 
hardships; : 

Be it therefore resolved that this Con- 
gress go on record as re-affirming its 
determination to do all possible to have 
the necessary Federal legislation put into 
effect which would roll back prices to the 
June 1, 1950 level, and maintain prices 
at which every Canadian worker will be 
assured of a healthy and decent standard 
of living. 

The wages resolution also called attention 
to the Korean situation. Charging that 
“profiteers in Canada” had used the war 
as an excuse to raise prices, thus causing 
suffering to workers, it urged all affiliated 
unions of the Congress to “give considera- 
tion to the formulation of an effective wage 
policy designed to meet this increasing cost 
of living.” 

A reply to two delegates from the Fur 
and Leather Workers’ union who called for 
a “revitalizing” of the Congress Wage 
Co-ordinating Committee, was given by 
George Burt, Regional Director, United 
Automobile Workers. He pointed to the 
difficulty of co-ordinating a wage drive, and 
suggested that it was up to the various 
locals to seek higher wages. “Brothers,” he 
said, “the money is there—go after it!” 


Housing and Rent Control 


The Convention spent almost an entire 
morning in a debate on housing. It was 
apparent that many of those who spoke 
felt keenly on this subject; and numerous 
instances were cited of the difficulties in 
obtaining adequate accommodation and of 
the high cost of homes and rentals. 
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President Mosher, Secretary-Treasurer 
Conroy, and Vice-President Millard were 
among those who participated in the 
discussion. 

The resolution which had been intro- 
duced by the Resolutions Committee was 
twice referred back before the delegates 
were satisfied that it was sufficiently 
strongly worded. It was finally adopted by 
a unanimous standing vote. 

One delegate urged that “if we can get 
money for war we can get it to build 
homes for everyone.” Another declared 
that houses at eight or nine thousand 
dollars were beyond the reach of the aver- 
age working man. 

Pat Conroy cited the need for housing 
as an inherent part of the Positive 
Economic Philosophy adopted by the Con- 
vention on the previous day. He said that 
the high price of homes was causing “mass 
frustration in the minds of thousands of 
families whose basic idea was to own their 
own homes.’ Homes were necessary to 
give these families a stake and investment 
in civilization. He called on the Govern- 
ment to tackle the situation as a mass 
problem to be handled on a mass basis. 

Mr. Millard attacked the “propaganda” 
that high costs were mainly the result of 
the cost of labour or materials. He 
emphasized instead the high cost of 
financing homes. This was a “lucrative 
field” in which families were being “held 
in bondage for years to come.” He stressed 
the need of providing a “positive answer” 
to both Communism and capitalism, and 
urged political action to obtain the desired 
results. 

Mr. Mosher also stressed the relationship 
between housing and a “positive economic 
philosophy.” There was no lack of land, 
material or competent help, he said, but 
rather of a will to see that houses were 
built. 

Another delegate suggested direct action 
not only through the ballot box but through 
a nation-wide strike, and hastened to add: 
“Y’m not a Communist.” 

As finally approved by the delegates, the 
housing resolution was as follows:— 

Whereas The Canadian Congress of 
Labour has repeatedly stressed the need 
for an adequate national housing program, 
and has persistently and strongly criticized 
the Government for its inadequate housing 
plans, and has urged upon the Government 
that the resources of the country be so 
utilized as to enable a proper low-rental 
housing program to be started immediately 
which would provide construction of hous- 
' ing units at a rate which would reduce to 

a minimum the alarming number of Cana- 

dian families affected. by . this serious 

housing shortage; i 3 

Therefore be it resolved that inasmuch 
as no such program has yet been started, 
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and in the meantime the situation has 
deteriorated rather than improved, this 
Convention of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour again condemns the inactivity of 
the Government in this respect, and in- 
structs the incoming Executive to continue 
and expand its efforts to have this essen- 
tial program instituted; and ~ 

Be it further resolved that we also urge 
upon the Government that it immediately 
investigate, and, if necessary, act upon the 
alleged inequalities and discrimination in 
the pricing, distribution and allocation of 
essential building materials; 

And be it further resolved, that we 
demand of the Government that they 
should promptly institute a program 
designed to provide adequate, properly 
constructed, low-priced homes that may be 
purchased under reasonable terms within 
the reach of the lower income groups. In 
the carrying out of this program we 
further demand that the Government take 
the necessary action to remove the build- 
ing and furnishing of homes from the realm 
of finance companies and private property; 

And be it further resolved that we urge 
the incoming Executive Council to rally 
our membership to implement this resolu- 
tion with every resource, political or other- 
wise, at its command to the end that all 
legislators, provincial or federal, will be 
conscious of the voice of the people and 
will give us legislation that will wipe out 
the shameful lack of decent housing in 
Canada. 


In a second resolution the delegates 
called on the Government to “reverse its 
decision to abolish rent control’ until 
“every Canadian is properly housed,” and 
to enact legislation “protecting tenants 
against evictions under unjustifiable con- 
ditions.” 

Still another resolution requested the 
Federal and Provincial Governments to 
“take the necessary action to assure Cana- 
dians of good lumber at fair prices.” 


United Nations Action 
in Korea 


As has been the case at recent Conven- 
tions, the debate on international affairs 
provided one of the major occasions for 
expression of the overwhelmingly anti- 
Communist sentiment of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. 

About a dozen resolutions had been 
submitted by affiliated unions in advance 
of the Convention. Several of these 
followed the Communist line by calling on 
the Convention to “deplore the decision of 
the Federal Government to involve our 
country by the sending of ships, aircraft 
and troops to the civil war in Korea;” 
and to “endorse the Stockholm appeal being 
circulated by the Canadian Peace Congress.” 

The Resolutions Committee recommended 
non-concurrence in these resolutions, and 
the adoption of a _ substitute resolution 
which incorporated the viewpoint of the 
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other proposals. The substitute resolution 
called on the Convention to give “unquali- 
fied support” to the action taken by the 
United Nations in Korea, and to “endorse 
and approve” the joint statement on Korea 
issued in August, 1950, jointly by Percy R. 
Bengough, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress, and CCL President 
A. R. Mosher. 

By adopting this resolution the Conven- 
tion expressed its desire for peace; its 
determination to resist aggression; its 
opposition to “the phoney Stockholm Peace 
Pledge” and similar “ban the A-bomb” 
resolutions aimed at “keeping us disarmed 
and leaving Soviet Russia free to move in 
on any country whenever it suits their 
purpose;” and finally its firm conviction 
that the United Nations action was 
“designed to restore peace in Korea and 
uphold the dignity and authority of inter- 
national law in the settlement of disputes 
between the countries of the world.” 

Opposing this resolution, William Stewart, 
Marine Workers’ and Boilermakers’ Union, 
Vancouver, said that there had been no 
aggression by the North Koreans; but that 
the Koreans were merely working out their 
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own destiny in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of self-determination of nations; he 
urged that Canada should keep out of the 
conflict. 

On the other hand George Banks, CBRE, 
Moncton, said that “the first fellow that 
crowd’s another fellow’s doorstep” was 
undoubtedly an aggressor; while Morris 
Rabinovitch, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, Montreal, denied that the North 
KIXoreans were following the principle of 
self-determination since they were follow- 
ing a line dictated by an outside power, 
namely the Soviet Union. 

Robert Haddow, International Fur and 
Leather Workers, criticized the government 
of South Korea, and said that even if the 
North Koreans had invaded South Korea, 
this action was justified by the right of 
the Korean people as a whole to settle 
their own affairs. He charged that Canada 
was following United States policy in 
bolstering up reactionary governments in 
Asia in defence of the millions invested by 
Wall Street. 

In reply to this, Larry Sefton, Steel- 
workers, declared: “The Governments in 
some countries may not be all I’d hke to 
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see, but at least they’re open to investiga- 
tion and the force of world opinion.” On 
the other hand North Korea had closed its 
borders to investigation by the United 
Nations; and to find out what was going 
on “we have to accept the word of the 
Canadian Tribune and Brother Haddow. 
We refuse to take their word,” he said. 

In Korea, he continued, the United 
Nations had matched force with force “and 
I see by the papers it’s working out very 
well.” 

Pat Conroy discussed the resolution in 
terms of the history of the trade union 
movement. For almost thirty years, he 
said, the Communists had been caucusing, 
bulldozing and threatening in an effort to 
drive the free trade unions to cover so 
that they could take control. 

“We in the Canadian trade union move- 
ment,” he declared, “are serving notice that 


‘the Russian holiday of the last generation 


has now officially come to an end.” He 
reminded the delegates that in 1940-41 the 
Communists “were asking us to sign peace 
pledges for a negotiated peace with the 
Nazis.” 

“My friends in the Communist Party,” 
he cried, “and you woolly-headed fellow- 
travellers, you’ve come to a halt. This 
resolution recognizes the thinking of the 
working people in Canada.” 

J. Orem, Local 200, UAW, said he was 
against any form of dictatorship, whether 
it was Fascism, Communism or Capitalism. 


But under capitalism the labour movement * 


could make progress and improve its con- 
ditions, whereas to adopt Communism 
would merely be to “change one boss for 
another,” with the disadvantage that 
“there’s no grievance procedure under 
Communism.” He warned the delegates to 
fight Communism by democratic means, 
saying that “if you depart from these 
methods you play their game.” 

When the question was put to a vote, 
the resolution was adopted by the over- 


whelming majority which characterized all_ 


decisions on issues opposed to Communism. 


Address by 
Minister of Labour 


The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, making his first appearance at a 
CCL Convention, addressed the delegates 
at the Convention banquet. 

He was introduced by Secretary-Treasurer 
Pat Conroy, who paid tribute to Mr. 
Gregg’s services to his country in war and 
peace. 

The Minister of Labour dealt mainly in 
his address with ways and means of achiev- 
ing social objectives in Canada. 
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“We have got past believing that poverty 
can be eliminated by the stroke of a pen, 
or even by Act of Parliament,’ Mr. Gregg 
declared. “Our gains of the past fifty years 
have pointed the way by which future 
progress can be achieved. 

“The great social projects of our time 
have to be made economically possible 
through the productivity of our people. 
They have also to be made _ politically 
possible through the persuasion of the 
majority, including if possible a majority of 
those most directly affected. 

“There are no short-cuts. 

“One way of looking at Communism,” the 
Minister continued, “is to consider it as an 
attempt at a shortcut—an attempt to 
achieve progress without regard for its 
two essential factors; productivity and 
persuasion. 

“Any progress that may be achieved in 
this way is at the expense of every funda- 
mental human decency we cherish,” Mr. 
Gregg warned. “For the absence of demo- 
cratic persuasion means dictatorship. And 
the continued existence of a dictatorship is 
impossible without the repression, the 
tortures, the liquidations, that totalitarian 
rulers employ on any who dare to question 
their system... . 

“To combat this evil we are being forced 
to recognize the causes from which it 
springs, and to take a critical look at the 
values for which we stand. 

“Communism has done this for us—it has 
put us all inevitably on the side of social 
progress. It has challenged us to keep 
democracy working at the best level of 
efficiency we can muster. It is thus 
succeeding, against its will, in stimulating 
a unity of purpose that could scarcely 
otherwise have been achieved among all 
classes of people in the democracies. 

“For the basic. hopeful fact of our 
economy today is that progress is being 
made at a faster rate than ever before in 
our history. ... 

“The history of the past half century 
shows the extent we have moved towards 
closing the gap between rich and poor, 
towards destroying social barriers, towards 
providing equality of opportunity for all 
young persons. The trade union movement 
can claim credit for helping in these gains 
as well as in securing for workers a fair 
return for. their toil. 

“No one pretends we have reached the 
millenium. But the direction in which we 
are moving is plain to all. 

“And as for the great social objectives 
of the present time—continued full employ- 
ment, old age security, better health ser- 
vices, shorter working hours, higher general 
prosperity for all—there is a greater measure 


of agreement than ever before that they 
can and must be attained. Mr. President, 
there may be differences of opinion as to 
the timing of some of these things but as 
to principle your Federal Government has 
taken positive action on all of them and 
will not turn back. 

“These important issues are all before the 
public today. They are discussed and 
studied in Parliament, by Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committees, next month by 
Federal-Provincial Conference, in the 
press and on the radio, and especially in 
assemblies like your own. Certainly there 
are differences of opinion, but these will 
be ironed out by methods consistent with 
our traditions of freedom... . 

“Whatever difficulties exist, constitu- 
tional, administrative, financial or otherwise, 
are bound to yield to the determined 
aspirations of the Canadian people.” 

Mr. Gregg told. of. the efforts that were 
being made to preserve world peace, so 
that social objectives could be achieved. 
He spoke of the need to convince peoples 
in other lands of the benefits of democracy. 

“In our country,” he said, “we have con- 
fidence in our ability to make a better 
life for all our citizens. But in other areas 
of the world millions upon millions of 
people live in such extremes of poverty 
that they lack not only this confidence, but 
even hope itself. 

“These millions, living in conditions of 
squalor, disease and misery, are ready 
victims for the Communist propaganda 
campaign that has already been launched.” 

The Minister then praised the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Program, and 
other activities designed to bring help to 
underdeveloped countries. 

In the course of his speech, Mr. Gregg 
also paid tribute to the memory of two 
of his predecessors in office, the late W. L. 
Mackenzie King, and the late Humphrey 
Mitchell. 

He also congratulated the Congress on 
being “one of the first groups in Canada 
to sense the nature of the latest menace 
to world peace. In acting decisively—as 
you have done in the past years—to rid 
yourselves of disruptive elements within 
your midst you acted primarily to 
strengthen yourselves that you might better 
achieve the purposes of the labour move- 
ment,” Mr. Gregg said. “But in so doing 
you also won the respect of the Canadian 
public, and laid the basis for a kinship of 
national spirit that will be of the utmost 
value to Canada in the difficult months 
ahead.” : 


Labour Unity 


A resolution on labour unity, submitted 
to the Convention by the Executive 
Council, was characterized by CCL Vice- 
President C. H. Millard as of “outstanding” 
importance, and one that “will someday be 
regarded as historic.” 

The resolution called for the establish- 
ment of a joint national council on which 
all bona fide trade union groups would have 
representation, in order to formulate 
common policies in the interests of the 
whole trade union movement. 

Mr. Millard said that the introduction 
of such a resolution followed naturally from 
the co-operative efforts of labour bodies in 
the recent railway strike. 

Noting that it did not recommend 
organic unity of the various trade union 
organizations at this stage, Mr. Millard 
said: “It is my view and that of the 
Executive that if we first achieve unity of 
purpose, organic unity will follow.” He 
urged the delegates, by adopting the 
motion unanimously, to “let other labour 
bodies know that we stand ready, willing 
and anxious to meet them on all matters 
of common concern to the- people of 
Canada.” 

Approved unanimously by the Conven- 
tion, the resolution was as follows:— 

Whereas the recent strike of railway 
workers throughout Canada has demon- 
strated that trade unionists throughout 

Canada, regardless of their particular 


trade union affiliation, have common aims 
and objectives around which the whole 


Canadian trade union movement can rally, . 


and 

Whereas the joint actions of the railway 
unions in conducting their successful strike 
were supplemented by the joint, and 


successful actions of the major Canadian 


trade union centres, and 

Whereas the successful outcome of such 
joint actions by all legitimate trade 
unionists throughout Canada points to the 
need for more co-operation and consulta- 
tion between the several legitimate trade 
union groups: 

Therefore be it resolved that this Con- 
vention go on record as supporting the 
early establishment of a joint national 
consultative and co-operative council which 
will provide an opportunity for all bona 
fide trade union groups in Canada to 
formulate common policies in the interests 
of the workers and the whole legitimate 
trade union movement. 


Constitutional Change Providing 
for Expulsion of Communist Unions 


A proposal for the addition of the follow- 
ing new section to the CCL Constitution 
was placed before the delegates by the 
Executive Council :— 


The Executive Council shall have the 
authority to expel any union which, in 
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the opinion of the Council, is following 


the principles and policies of any Com- 


munist or Fascist organization, subject to 

appeal to the next Convention. 

Defeat of this proposal was urged by 
W. Stewart, Vancouver, who claimed that 
it gave too much authority to the Execu- 
tive and that it would “stifle all criticism.” 

The right to appeal to the next conven- 
tion was “not good enough,” said Mr. 
Stewart, pointing to the action of the 
Executive, after its suspension of the UE, 
in accepting a rival union in the electrical 
field of jurisdiction, and thus effectively 
ruling out any likelihood of reinstatement 
of the UE. 

H. Bastable, Brotherhood of Express 
Employees, said that he was glad to see 
the UE out of the Congress but regretted 
the fact that debate on the expulsion had 
not been permitted. He asked that the 
proposed amendment be modified so as to 
permit debate at the next Convention on 
any expulsion. 

William Mahoney, United Steelworkers, 
said that a few years ago he would have 
opposed a motion such as the present one. 
What convinced him of its necessity were 
the actions of the Communists themselves, 
whom he described as “union-breakers.” 

(Mr. Mahoney is credited with leading 
a campaign which freed the International 
Woodworkers of America, the Vancouver 
Labour Council, and the B.C. Federation 
of Labour from Communist domination in 
1948.) 

He urged the need of bringing workers 
misled by Communists back into the 
Congress. 

On being put to a vote, the proposed 
constitutional amendment was adopted by 
a large majority. 


Other Constitutional 
Amendments 


At recent CCL Conventions there have 
been sharp debates on the issue of the 
representation and voting strength of 
Congress affiliates. At the 1949 Conven- 
tion the United Automobile Workers 
charged that under the present system they 
were not getting representation at the 
Convention equivalent to their membership 
strength. Following the 1949 Convention 
a committee was set up by the Executive, 
consisting of C. H. Millard, Steelworkers, 
George Burt, UAW, and J. E .McGuire, 
CBRE, with instructions to make recom- 
mendations on this contentious question. 

The committee recommended no change 
in the existing basis of representation at 
Conventions. However it proposed a 
change in the manner of taking a roll-call 
vote, designed to give delegates from large 
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locals the right to cast extra votes, propor- 
tionate to their membership, up to a 
maximum of five. This system would tend 
to equalize the voting strength between 
unions of approximately equal membership, 
of which one contained a large number of 
small locals, and the other a few large 
locals. 


The amendment was adopted by the 
Convention without discussion. It provides 
as follows:— 

In a roll-call vote, each delegate shall 
cast one vote for the first one hundred 
members or less in the local unit which 
the delegate represents, and one additional 
vote for each additional one hundred mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof, but no 
delegate shall have more than five votes, 
and no fraction of a vote may be cast. 


There were no roll-call votes at the 1950 
Convention. 

The Convention also adopted amend- 
ments to increase the per capita tax pay- 
able to the Congress by affiliated unions. 


National Labour Code 


Numerous delegates took the microphone 
to support a resolution renewing the Con- 
gress’ stand in favour of a “national labour 


_code to cover every Canadian worker.” 


The resolution stated in its preamble that 
“the present set-up of provincial labour 
bodies conflicts in many ways with the 
rights of workers to organize,’ and that 
“too many technicalities can be and are 
translated in favour of unscrupulous 
employers.” 

George Burt criticized existing certifica- 
tion procedures, and said that they were 
operating in such a way as to hamper the 
organization of new unions, It was the 
opinion of the UAW, he said, that con- 
ciliation boards should be abolished in 
favour of some other conciliation machinery. 
The right to strike should not be post- 
poned for so long a period. 

Various speakers criticized the legislation 
or procedures of the provinces in which 
they resided, with the exception of dele- 
gates from Saskatchewan who extolled the 
legislation in their province. Support of 
the proposal for a national labour relations 
act appeared to be unanimous among the 
delegates. 


Old Age Security 


A resolution embodying the Congress 
stand on the problem of old age security 
brought forth strong support from a 
number of speakers, including one who, 
amid applause, stated his willingness to 
“participate in a general strike of several 
months” in support of the program. 


Pat Conroy said the resolution involved 
“the end result of our civilization and what 
it stands for,” and stressed its relationship 
to the Congress Declaration of a Positive 
Economic Philosophy. 

The text of the 
follows :— 


Be it resolved that this 10th Convention 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour 
endorses the position of the Executive 
Council in the presentation made to the 
Parliamentary Committee on Old Age 
Pensions and further urges in the strongest 
terms the complete abolition of the means 
test as opposed to the halfway, hesitant 
changes in this respect proposed by the 
Parliamentary Committee. The Parlia- 
mentary Committee recommendation, by 
failing to provide for pensions without a 
means test at 65 years, rules out the 
benefits of supplementary pensions won 
through collective bargaining. 

Be it further resolved that this Con- 
vention calls upon the Government of 
Canada to institute old age pensions of 
$60 per month for all persons reaching 
65 years. The Convention registers its 
unqualified opposition to any suggestion 
that such costs be met by a sales tax 
that would place the financial burden of 
increased pensions on the shoulders of low 
income families, already finding it virtually 
impossible to exist in the face of the 
unprecedented rise in the cost of living. 

Be it further resolved that this Con- 
vention rejects the basis of argument that 
old age pension improvements be delayed 
because of the re-armament program. 
Improved social security must be regarded 
as a vital factor in the maintenance of 
our democracy and therefore one of its 
chief buttresses, 

Be it further resolved that this Con- 
vention instruct its incoming Executive to 
take the steps deemed to be necessary to 
assure that the next Parliamentary Session 
acts on the question of Old Age Pensions 
changes. 


resolution was as 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Convention Committee on Unem- 
ployment Insurance, whose chairman was 
George Burt, expressed “strong condemna- 
tion” of the haste with which amendments 
to the Unemployment Insurance Act were 
“hurried through Parliament last February 
without proper study by Members of Par- 
liament, and without permitting an expres- 
sion of views by organized labour.” The 
Committee asserted in its report that the 
amendments imposed “further restrictions” 
on workers seeking benefit under the Act. 

It advocated a series of amendments, to 
the Act or regulations, as follows:— 

Elimination of a requirement imposed 
last February that unemployed workers 
show that a certain number of the basic 

180 contributions have been made within 

a year or six months of the establish- 

ment of the benefit year; 

Provision that workers who have not 


qualified for paid vacations but are never- 
theless required to stay away from work 


owing to a plant shutdown for vacation 
purposes, be made eligible for benefit; 

Increase in benefit rates without any 
further increase in contributions; 

Elimination of the 9-day waiting period, 
or reduction to 3 days; 

Elimination of non-compensable days; 

Elimination of seasonal regulations; 

Elimination of section permitting the 
issuance of special regulations on married 
women; 

Financing supplementary benefits out of 
the general revenue, rather than the unem- 
ployment insurance fund, and making the 
rate the same as that of normal benefit; 

Extension of coverage, particularly as 
regards employees of non-profit-making 
hospitals and charitable institutions; 

Extension of the Act to provide sickness 
disability insurance as well as unemploy- 
ment insurance; 

Amendment of regulations regarding the 
5-day week so as to provide that an 
employee absent for one day will not be 
penalized an additional day’s contribution; 

Correction of the practice of invariably 
imposing the maximum penalty in any case 
of disqualification; 

Budgeting for unemployment insurance 
on a relatively short-term financial basis 
rather than accumulating “huge reserves 
some of which may never be used.” 


Several delegates spoke in support of 
particular sections of the Committee’s 
report, which was unanimously approved. 


Union Label 


Speaking in favour of a “union label” 
resolution, Harry Waisglass, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, called on the delegates 
to refuse to buy clothes that did not 
carry a union label. He described a cam- 
paign in one locality where every retailer 
but two had been persuaded to drop their 
lines of non-union clothes. 

The resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously, urged affiliates to set up union 
label committees in all localities to educate 
union members and the public generally to 
“demand the union label on all articles 
they purchase.” 


Education 


The report of the Congress standing 
Committee on Edueation described a series 
of activities during 1949-50. 

Chairman of the Committee was A. 
Andras, Assistant Research Director of the 
CCL. 

Weekend institutes were held at a number 
of centres, and the Committee reported that 
such institutes have now been conducted in 
every province except Prince Edward Island 
and Newfoundland, with a total registra- 
tion of about 800 students. Several univer- 
sities co-operated in providing facilities for 
the institutes, which were administered by 
Howard Conquergood, United Steelworkers. 
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“Labour education,” the Committee urged 
in its report, “is not a luxury.... It is an 
essential service which must accompany the 
organization and development of a strong, 
durable labour movement. The Com- 
mittee’s views are strengthened by the 
expressed policy of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions ‘to engage 
in and foster educational and publicity work 
with the object of increasing the knowledge 
and understanding of national and interna- 
tional problems confronting the workers 
which would enable them to make their 
struggle more efficacious.’ ” 

The CCL Convention agreed with the 
Committee’s views on labour education, and 
voted in favour of its proposal for the 
appointment of a full-time director of 
education with necessary staff, and for 
measures to finance the broadening of the 
educational program. 


Report on Organization 


Reporting for the Convention Committee 
on Organization, Alex McAuslane com- 
mended the co-ordinated effort that had 
gone into the drive to organize the T. 
Eaton Company, Toronto. 

The report then said':— 

“The Congress and its affiliates face this 
year the added organizational problem of 
bringing back into the legitimate labour 
movement those workers in the electrical 
and non-ferrous metal industries whose 
leaders have divided them from the rest 
of labour. The Committee is satisfied that 
the workers in these fields have the same 
basic loyalty to the free trade union move- 
ment as other Canadian workers have, and 
that their separation from the Canadian 
‘abour movement need only be temporary. 
This reorganizational job can only be 
accomplished if all sections of our Congress 
co-operate in the drive to provide for these 
workers their proper place in the indus- 
trial trade union movement. We suggest 
that all affiliates do everything in their 
power to assist the United Steelworkers of 
America and the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers in 
their efforts to reclaim these fields for the 
Canadian labour movement.” 

The report also urged a redoubling of 
organizational efforts in the Province of 
Quebec. It called on affiliates to make con- 
tributions to the Congress for organiza- 
tional purposes, pointing out that the initial 
work in poorly-organized fields had to come 
trom the Congress. 

Although certain supporters of the 
United Electrical Workers and the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers criticized the 
report as condoning “raiding,” it was 
approved by a heavy majority. 
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Publicity 


Praise for the public relations work of the 
Congress during the past year was given 
by the Convention Publicity Committee. 

“Tn our opinion,” the Committee said in 
its report, “the general overall réporting of 
labour news by the press has been fair and 
much broader coverage has been given than 
a few years ago. The accuracy of the 
reporting is undoubtedly due to the fact 
that many daily papers have assigned 
reporters to the labour field; and that their 
familiarity with union activities has enabled 
them to do a more accurate job of 
reporting.” 

While recognizing the important role of 
the CBC in making all points of view 
available, the Committee said it was 
perturbed by a tendency to relegate to the 
background commentators with a pro- 
labour point of view. The Committee was 
convinced that this was due to pressure 
from anti-labour groups. 

Finally the Committee said it was 
pleased to note that more and more of 
the. working members of the press and radio 
were becoming members of the American 
Newspaper Guild. 


Help to 
Congress Affiliates 


The Convention listened with enthusiasm 
to a speech from Miss Eileen Tallman, of 
the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union, describing the progress of the organ- 
ization campaign at the T. Eaton Company, 
Toronto. 

Miss Tallman thanked the delegates for 
financial help extended in the past, and 
declared that the campaign was on the 
verge of success. 

W. L. White, Marine Workers and 
Boilermakers’ Industrial Union, Vancouver, 
described the litigation his union had 
engaged in with Myron Kuzych, who had 
been expelled from the union and ordered 
reinstated by the B.C. Supreme Court. Mr. 
White asked for financial help in two 
appeals arising out of the case, one to the 
Supreme Court of Canada, and the other 
to the Privy Council.* 

The Congress also responded to a request 
for help from the Hamilton Civic Workers 
in connection with a recently-ended strike 
of municipal employees. 

Finally, the Congress adopted an emer- 
gency resolution in connection with a strike 
of employees of the Aluminum Company 
of Canada at Etobicoke, calling on the 
Government to “investigate the monopoly 


* Developments in this case have been reviewed 
from time to time in the Labour Gazette; see else- 
where in this issue (p. 1786). 


aspects of this corporation in order to 
protect both Canadian taxpayers and 
Canadian workers in the present world 
emergency.” 


Other Resolutions 


The CCL Convention adopted a number 
of other resolutions, which put the Con- 
gress on record as:— 


Endorsing the Red Cross blood. trans- 
fusion service, recommending establishment 
of labour-management blood donors’ com- 
mittees, and suggesting that organized 
labour be represented on the governing 
bodies of the Red Cross at all levels; 

Calling on the Federal Government to 
“recognize and assume its administrative 
and financial responsibility” in preventing 
recurrence of floods in the Red River 
Valley; 

Advocating that provincial governments 
include in the curricula of primary and 
pocou ange schools the teaching of citizen- 
an 

By ee Federal grants (in addition 
Re ose now being paid in _ technical 
patente) to raise educational standards 
in all parts of Canada; 

Calling for the institution of a Do- 
minion Standards Division with authority 
to enforce quality standards and a uniform 
system of size descriptions in clothing; 

Supporting the organized farmers of 
Canada in their efforts to achieve stability 
of farm income, and to institute among 
the nations a program for feeding the 
world; 

Requesting that statutory holidays be 
celebrated on Mondays, with the exception 
of religious holidays; 

Urging all provincial governments to 
enact legislation making it compulsory for 
all employers to pay their employees for 
all statutory holidays; 

Asking the Tederal Government to 
appoint a committee to study the impact 
on the economy of the policy of industry 
not to hire workers over 40, and to provide 
legislation to “alleviate the adverse effects 
of this unfair labour practice;” 

Calling on the Government to announce 
a permanent subvention policy so as to 
enable Western coal to be transported at 
a low enough cost to compete successfully 
in Ontario; 

Commending the CBC for its “fine public 
service to the people of Canada,” insisting 
that it be protected against commercial 
interests, and urging it to “continue and 
further develop its programs dealing with 
the problems of organized labour and the 
need for harmonious relationship between 
all groups of Canadian people;” 

Requesting the National Film Board to 
produce films reflecting the “ideals and 
aspirations of the labour movement,” and 
also films exposing the dangers of racial 
and religious intolerance and discrimina- 
tion; 

Supporting the establishment of film 
councils; 

Concurring in principle with the idea 
of sponsoring the immigration of doctors 
and surgeons from uropean refugee 
camps, and recommending to affiliated 
unions that they study this matter with 
a view to developing the idea; 


Urging the Federal Government to 
exempt union dues, medical costs, and 
transportation costs to and from work, 
for income tax purposes; 

Advocating income tax exemptions of 
$2,500 for married men, $1,500 for single 
men, and $500 for each child; with the 
proviso that further exemptions should be 
sought if living costs are not held down; 

Calling on the Federal Government to 
enact a national health insurance scheme, 
to provide free medical, surgical, optical, 
dental and hospital treatment. 


Among the resolutions which had not 
been dealt with at the adjournment of the 
Convention, and which were referred to 
the incoming Executive, were a number 
dealing with minimum wage rates, use of 
injuctions in labour disputes, 40-hour week, 
collective bargaining of Government 
employees, amendment of BNA Act, equal 
pay for male and female workers, co- 
operative movement, immigration, atom 
bombs, and Bill of Rights. 


Political Action 


The Congress adjourned without reaching 
on its agenda the customary resolution 
endorsing its political action program. 

However the emphasis given by Mr. 
Mosher in his presidential address to the 
need for political action by labour was 
echoed by a number of delegates during 
subsequent discussions. Debate on such 
matters as housing, old age security and 
labour relations legislation gave occasion to 
various speakers to advocate direct political 
action by labour as a prerequisite to the 
obtaining of favourable labour legislation. 

The report of the -Congress’ standing 
Political Action Committee described meet- 
ings held during the year and advocated 
the appointment of full-time personnel. 


Other Speakers and Messages 


At the opening of the Convention and at 
the beginning of each day’s proceedings, 
the delegates listened to addresses and took 
part in devotional exercises conducted by 
the following religious leaders: Reverend 
J. D. Richard, representing His Excellency, 
the Most Reverend George D. Cabana, 
Archbishop of St. Boniface; Reverend 
Douglas D. Sparling, Minister of Fort 
Garry United Church, Winnipeg; Reverend 
Gerald Burch, Rector of St. Luke’s 
Anglican Church, Winnipeg; Rabbi Milton 
Arey of the Shaarey Zedek Synagogue, 
Winnipeg; and the Very Reverend Gordon 


Maclean, Minister of the Presbyterian 
Church, Winnipeg. 

The Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health: and Welfare, sent a 


message regretting that his attendance at 
the Dominion-Provincial Constitutional 
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Conference prevented him from attending 
the CCL meeting, and extending best wishes 
to all delegates for a successful Convention. 

A telegram was read to the delegates 
from the Canadian and Catholic Confed- 
eration of Labour, saying that the message 
of greeting sent by the Congress to the 
CCCL Convention had been received with 
enthusiasm, and expressing best wishes for 
the success of the Congress Convention. 

Joe Bierne, International President, Com- 
munication Workers of America, and Vice- 
President of the CIO, brought to the 
Convention the personal greetings of CIO 
President Philip Murray. 

In introducing Mr. Bierne to the dele- 
gates, Pat Conroy said that he had built 
one of the mightiest unions in the USA, 
and was now proposing to bring it to 
Canada, to “introduce social justice to the 
telephone workers here.” Mr. Bierne was 
thereupon accorded a standing ovation by 
the delegates. 

In the course of his speech, he declared 
that the CIO by a process of democratic 
trials, had cleaned itself since its last Con- 
vention, of Communist unions and that at 
the next CIO Convention no Communist 
delegate would be seated. 

Expressing his approval of the Declara- 
tion of a Positive Economic Philosophy 
adopted by the delegates, he promised that 
it would become part of the policy of the 
Communication Workers, if not of the 
whole CIO. 

He described the CIO’s efforts, to “drain 
off every single cent of excess profits,” 
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leaving only a fair profit to business, as a 
means of combating inflation during the 
Korean crisis. 

Greetings from the labour movement in 
Israel were brought to the delegates by 
Hy Reiff, Amalgamated Clothing’ Workers, 
who had recently returned from a visit to 
that country. 

A. R. Kinstley, Vice-President of the Oil 
Workers’ International Union, also addressed 
the Convention. 

A National Film Board production, 
“Local 100,” was screened during the course 
of the Convention, and was well received 
by the delegates. President Mosher char- 
acterized it as an “excellent film” and hoped 
that among those who saw it in the future 
would be many of those workers who “have 
not yet realized the necessity of getting 
into the trade union movement.” 


Elections 


The annual election of officers resulted 
in the return of A. R. Mosher as President, 
Pat Conroy as Secretary-Treasurer; and 
Alex McAuslane; C. H. Millard and Sol 
Spivak as Vice-Presidents. 

As members of the Executive Board, the 
Convention elected William Robitaille, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Municipal Em- 
ployees; George Burt, UAW; _ Fred 
Dowling, United Packinghouse Workers; 
Silby Barrett, District 50, United Mine 
Workers; H. Chappell, CBRE; J. E. 
McGuire, CBRE; Sam Baron, Textile 
Workers; Stewart Alsbury, International 
Woodworkers; and Freeman Jenkins, Dis- 
trict 26, United Mine Workers. 


CONFEDERATION OF LABOUR 


A plan for a pension fund in three 
stages suggested by the General President 
for the purpose of affording greater security 
to workers upon retirement; a resolution 
of the Convention requesting that picketing 
be prohibited and that factories be closed 
down temporarily during strikes; a recom- 
mendation to the Canadian Government to 
“meet its obligations as a member of the 
United Nations;” and some questions of 
internal management, including the direct 
payment of “per capita” assessments to the 
CCCL, and a new method of representa- 
tion at annual conventions; these were the 
highlights of the 29th annual Convention 
of the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour, held in Sherbrooke, Que., 
September 16-27. The executive and all 
retiring officers were re-elected to their 
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respective positions, the elections lasting 
scarcely a quarter of an hour. 

In a brief address of thanks, at the con- 
clusion of the Convention, Gérard Picard, 
General President, stated that he was 
delighted that the meetings of the 29th 
Annual Convention had been “hard and 
difficult” from the point of view of dis- 
cussions and procedure. “That’s the way 
a convention should be,’ the President 
explained. “As the working class becomes 
aware of its problems, it expresses itself and 
demands a maximum effort on the part of 
its officers. . . .” 

Jean Marchand, who was re-elected as 
General Secretary, asked the assembly of 
delegates, continually engrossed by prob- 
lems of internal management during the 
Convention, not to forget “the factory 


. 


worker who takes part of his income and 
gives it to his organization, in which he 
trusts.” Mr. Marchand asked that discord 
and opportunism be banished for ever 
from the ranks of the CCCL, where there 
is only room for “those who wish to serve 
the finest class of society—the working 
class.” 

More than 400 delegates, representing 
83,112 members from 390 affiliated syndi- 
cates, were represented at the Convention. 
The delegates were guests of the National 
Syndicate of Sherbrooke, which was cele- 
brating the 25th amniversary of its 
incorporation. 

Officers of the Sherbrooke Central council 
are Gaston Vallée, president, Joseph G. 
Gervais, treasurer, and L. L. Hardy, 
secretary. The local committee in charge 
of organizing the Convention included 
Messrs. Alfred Paradie, Roméo Rondeau, 
Alcide Michaud, Laurent St. Saveur and 
Gérard Pelletier. 


Opening Ceremonies 


The Convention opened at nine o’clock 
on Sunday, September 17 with an. official 
reception for the delegates at the City 
Hall, where they were received by His 
Honour Mayor Howard. 

Following the opening formalities, the 
delegates assembled at the Cathedral for 
the inaugural High Mass celebrated by 
Father Henri Pichette, General Chaplain of 
the Confederation. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. Father Jacques Cousineau, s.j., 
former chaplain of the Montreal Central 
Council. 

More than 600 persons attended the open- 
ing banquet held in the St. Joan of Arc 
Hall. About fifty guests were seated at 
the head table. Besides the officers of the 
CCCL and their chaplains, the following 
persons were noticed: Mer. Adam of 
Sherbrooke, representing the Lord Bishop 
and former chaplain of the syndicates of 
the diocese; Mr. Paul Emile Cété, Member 
of the Federal Parliament for Verdun-La 
Salle, representing the Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, to whom he is 
Parliamentary Assistant; His Honour 
Mayor Howard; Mr. Maurice Gingues, 
Member of Parliament; Mr. J. H. Morgan, 
United States Consul at Quebec; Mr. J. P. 
Desliéres, Secretary of the Superior Labour 
Council; Mr. Alfred Charpentier, former 
General President of the CCCL and a 
member of the Labour Relations Board of 
the Province of Quebec, and Mr. Armand 
Fisette, leader of the Sherbrooke Muni- 
cipal Council, representing the Hon. J. 
Bourque, who was absent on account of 
ill health. 


His Excellency Mgr. Philippe Desranleau, 
Bishop of Sherbrooke, surprised the dele- 
gates by appearing at the very beginning 
of the banquet, but left the hall a few 
minutes later, explaining that he had been 
anxious to come to present his regards to 
the CCCL, but that diocesan ceremonies 
made it necessary for him to leave again 
right away. 

Mer. Desranleau expressed his delight at 
being present “for a number of reasons, 
one of them being an anniversary: just 
about thirty-five years ago, at the request 
of Mgr. Bernard, Bishop of St. Hyacinthe, 
I began to take an interest in workers’ 
problems.” Then His Excellency declared 
that all Christians, and the bishops in 
particular, must interest themselves in the 
working classes. 

He went on to underline the importance 
of the social doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
Church, “clear on all points and obligatory 
for everyone,’ according to Pius XII, 
“from which one cannot deviate without 
great danger to the faith.” This doctrine, 
Mer. Desranleau explained, is not directed 
against anyone except those who do wrong. 
It is absolutely necessary to adhere to it, 
and this adherence is the token of success 
in any labour action. 

Gaston Vallée, President of the Central 
Council of the Syndicates of Sherbrooke, 
proposed the various toasts in turn and 
introduced the speakers who were to reply 
to them. 

Mer. Adam, replying to the health of 
the Pope, recalled the beginning of the 
trade union movement at Sherbrooke: 
“Everything was against us,’ the prelate 
emphasized, “and nothing for us, except 
our good will and our very firm resolve to 
make the labour cause triumphant. The 
movement developed, however, and I have 
no doubt whatsoever that with the support 
of the Church and of our Lord Bishops it 
will continue to grow.” 


Address of 
Paul Emile Coté, M.P. 


Speaking on behalf of the Federal Min- 
ister of Labour, the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Mr. Cété, Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Minister of Labour, stressed the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Department, which, he 
pointed out, coincided with the beginnings 
of Catholic trade unionism in Canada:— 

Working conditions existing around 1900 
in the clothing industry in Toronto, and 

a lockout in the boot and shoe industry 

in Quebee that same year, gave rise to a 

real revolution in labour-management rela- 

tions in Canada. 


The creation of a Federal Department 
of Labour in September, 1900, was the 
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result of the indignant reports of a young 

journalist by the name of Mackenzie King 

denouncing the exploitation of labour and 
the poor working conditions found in 
various parts of the country. 

The beginnings of Catholic trade 
unionism in Canada date back to the 
lockout of the fall of 1900 in the boot 
and shoe industry at Quebec, the arbitrator 
for which was His Excellency Mgr. Louis 
Nazaire Bégin, Archbishop of Quebec. 

Taking his stand on the encyclical Rerwm 
Novarum on labour problems, proclaimed 
by His Holiness Pope Leo XIII in’ 1891, 
Mer. Bégin, in his award, recognized the 
right of employees to form associations for 
legitimate purposes, but denounced the con- 
stitutions of three of the six syndicates. 
The constitutions in question were changed, 
a permanent board of arbitration was set 
up and the syndicates agreed to appoint 
a chaplain in an advisory capacity. 

The papal encyclical sums up the attitude 
of the Roman Catholic Church with regard 
to the rights of workers. Its main points 
are the declaration of freedom to form 
associations and to decide working condi- 
tions, and the duty of the State to prevent 
abuses in labour matters and to pass legis- 
lation promoting social justice. 

By reason of its Catholic views and 
teachings and the influence it exerts over 
the working classes in Quebec, the CCCL is 
one of the best weapons which can be 
used to fight the monster of Communism. 

The CCCL is a school of light, which, 
by its moral strength and its Christian 
order, offers Canadian industry a guarantee 
of permanent peace, 

President Picard then thanked the 
speakers particularly welcoming the pres- 
ence of Mr. Caété. 4 

Mr. Picard discussed the position of the 
CCCL in the face of world changes wrought 
by the industrial revolution and _ the 
advancement of the sciences. Using one of 
Rey. Father Cousineau’s themes, he stressed 
the need of viewing contemporary problems 
from a broader perspective. 

“The limits of the parish, of the province 
and of the nation itself have been passed. 
It matters little whether we like it or nat, 


we must henceforth contemplate solutions 
on a world-wide scale. Perspectives have 


Top: His Excellency Mgr. Philippe 
Desranleau, Bishop of Sherbrooke, 
speaks to CCCL delegates. Left to right: 
Father Henri Pichette, General Chaplain, 
Roméo Ethier, Treasurer, Gaston Ledoux, 
Ist Vice-president, Mgr. Desranleau, 
Gérard Picard, President and Jean 
Marchand, Secretary. Centre left: Paul- 
Emile Cété, M.P., Parliamentary Assis- 
tant to the Minister of Labour, speaks 
at the opening banquet. Centre right: 
a meeting of the Finance committee 
headed by Mr. Ethier. Bottom: Miss 
Orietta Lacroix tells delegates of a 
knitting mills strike in Sherbrooke. 
Left to right: Mr. Marchand, L. L. Hardy 
and Mr. Picard. 


changed. Problems are bigger and the world 
smaller. That is why we must give more 
and more attention to our international 
affiliations. The CCCL has begun to eco- 
operate on an international scale with the 
ocher labour organizations; it must develop 
its contacts and intensify them. 

“We must, of course, protect our local and 
national values, but that should not prevent 
us from identifying ourselves with the 
world; it should not prevent our reasoning 
from having just as much scope as the 
problems under consideration. 

“And if our attention is not too much 
taken up by demands, we of the labour 
movement will still be able to think of the 
constructive work which we wish to under- 
take as soon as possible. And perhaps then 
we shall be able to build up that harmonious 
society which everybody wants.” 


The General President’s Report 


In his presidential report, Mr. Picard 
dealt exclusively with social security, old 
age and retirement pensions. The year’s 
activities, and questions of administration 
were reviewed in other reports presented to 
the delegates, and in particular, the report 
of the Executive Bureau. 

President Picard gave a comprehensive 
analvsis of the historical background of 
social security in Canada and other coun- 
tries. His report contained a number of 
recommendations which were subsequently 
approved by the Convention. These 
were :— 

1. A monthly $50 pension for women at 60 
and men at 65, under a universal or 
general old age pension plan, the cost 
of which would be paid three-fifths by 
the Federal Government and two-fifths 
by the provinces; 

2. Setting of a reasonable period of resi- 
dence in Canada for admission to 
pension; 

3. Suppression of the means test; : 

4. Establishment of contributory insur- 
ance, with a reserve fund, in favour 
of wage-earners, with a view to a 
monthly $50 pension at age 60 for 
women and 65 for men. The wage- 
earner would pay two per cent of his 
earnings to the reserve fund; the 
employer would pay the necessary 
balance to insure solvency of the fund; 
the Governments would assume the 
administration costs and make up the 
deficits ; ‘ 

5. Safeguarding collective schemes for 
retirement pensions now in existence, 
and leaving the establishment of other 
plans, complementary to the schemes 
suggested above, to collective bargain- 
ing; ; eh 

6. Setting up of suitable organizations to 
supervise the application of the law and 
to ensure the payment of pensions to 
persons entitled to them. 


In regard to the above proposals, Mr. 
Picard considered that the recommenda- 
tions of the Parliamentary Committee, if 
approved by Parliament, would favour resi- 
dents of country districts to the detriment 
of those in towns and cities. 
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New Trend of the Movement 


At the beginning of the Convention, Mr. 
Jean Marchand, Secretary-General of the 
CCCL, pointed out to the delegates the 
necessity of “thinking out the movement 
anew,” with a view to making it better 
qualified “to free the working class and to 
re-Christianize the economic system :”— 

Our movement must not be simply a 
group of ‘bargaining agents.’ We will not 
save the working class by collective agree- 
ments alone. Even if they do constitute an 
indispensable technique, they are not  suffi- 
cient. We must think of certain funda- 
mental reforms which will lead us out of 
the vicious circle of wages and prices in 
which we are being held confined by the 
capitalist system, 

These reforms will be made possible only 
through an awakening on the part of the 
working class to consciousness of its situa- 
tion, its needs, its strength, its aspirations, 
etc.—a consciousness which can be awakened 
only by education. : 

That is why the CCCL intends to direct 
the greater part of its strength during the 
next few years to training militant members. 


President Picard also dwelt on this new 
aspect of the Catholic trade union move- 
ment, pointing out the necessity for a 
closer approach between city workers and 
country workers, with the co-operatives 
acting as laison agents between the two 
classes. 


Report of the Executive Bureau 


The report of the Executive Bureau, 
presented by the Secretary-General, Mr. 
Jean Marchand, emphasized and com- 
mented upon the appearance last March of 
the pastoral letter of the Episcopate of the 
Province of Quebec, dealing with workers’ 
problems in the light of the social doctrine 
of the Roman Catholic Church (L.G., May, 
1950, p. 652). The report went on to deal 
with the world conference of free trade 
unions and the attitude of the CCCL with 
regard to this conference. 

The report told of the trip to Europe of 
the CCCL delegation sent to present the 
respects of the movement to His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII in the occasion of the Holy 
Year and to study the labour situation in 
Europe. The active part taken by the 
General President at the thirty-third Inter- 
national Labour Conference, held in Geneva 
during the month of June, was mentioned 
in the report. As technical adviser to the 
Canadian labour delegate, Mr. Gérard 
Picard was appointed to, and held office 
on the Committee set up by the Confer- 
ence to report on industrial relations, 
including the study of collective agreements, 
conciliation and arbitration. 

The report then mentioned the _ briefs 
presented to the Royal Commission on 
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National Developinent in the Arts, Letters 
and Sciences (L.G., July, 1950, p. 1000), 
and the brief presented to the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Senate and the House of 
Commons on Old Age Security (L.G., July, 
1950, p. 1011). The other subjects dealt 
with in the report concerned the cost of 
living, the rent problem, and questions of 
internal management (some of which gave 
rise to rather stormy discussions). 

In his report, Mr. Marchand said :— 

This year will shine with particular 
brilliance in the history of the CCCL, for 
it will recall the publication by our Lord 
Bishops and Archbishops of the Province of 
Quebee of the pastoral letter on workers’ 
problems. This document, which will be an 
inspiration for years to come to all who have 
set their hearts on restoring our society in 
accordance with Christian principles, will be 
the Gospel of our movement and the source 
of our doctrine. 

The year 1949-1950 will also mark a 
greater measure of participation on the part 
of the CCCL in international trade-union 
activities. Our organization realizes that it 
is not isolated on this earth, but part of a 
chain which overlooks boundaries. If it 
intends to defend the interests of its mem- 
bers adequately, it must observe interna- 
tional life and take part in it. Its status 
as a Christian movement forbids it to limit 
its horizons and to close itself up in an 
ivory tower. 


World Conference of 
Free Trade Unions 


-The report recalled the holding of a 
world trade union conference in London, 
England, from November 28 to December 9, 
1949, with a view to grouping together all 
free trade unions, on an international scale, 
in order to organize a new International 
made up exclusively of the free and 
democratic trade-union confederations of 
the whole world and shutting the door to 
the Communist unions. 

The International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions (with which the CCCL is 
affliated) had been invited to send 
observers to the meetings of this Com- 
mittee, and had appointed its President and 
Secretary as its representatives. To the 
great surprise of the latter, Mr. Marchand 
pointed out, the Preparatory Committee at 
Geneva, which had as one of its duties the 
issuing of credentials, did not even invite 
the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions to send observers to London. 
As for the confederations affiliated with this 
Federation, the Committee decided to 
invite them, but only after consultation with 
national centres of the countries in which 
they operated. 

In other words, Mr. Marchand noted, 
applying this principle in our country, the 
CCCL would have been invited only if 


the Trades and Labour Congress and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour had not 
opposed this invitation. 

As far as Europe was concerned, only the 
French Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions was able to obtain credentials to 
attend the London Conference. The French 
Confederation did not approve of the 
exclusion of the other Christian Confedera- 
tions, but it decided to take part in the 
London Conference for the sole purpose of 
requesting leave to speak as soon as the 
Conference opened and to ask for the 
sending of invitations to the other Christian 
national federations. 

The Credentials Committee, having been 
warned of this, reached a compromise, and 
the Christian Trade Union Confederations 
were invited to attend the Conference and 
the constituent congress “on the under- 
standing that, along with all the other 
affihated organizations, and before the next 
congress in two years’ time, they should 
accept and give effect to the principle of 
one trade union international.” 

After considering all the aspects of the 
problem, the CCCL Executive drew up and 
sent the following telegram to the Secretary 
of the Conference :— 

“Montreal, Dec. 3, 1949 


Mr. Vincent Tewson 

Free World Labour Conference 
County Hall 

London England 


Without adopting any attitude on condi- 
tion imposed with regard to our invitation 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour would have been pleased to take 
part in Conference if short notice did not 
make trip impossible (Stop) We hope 
nevertheless to receive all documents dis- 
tributed especially statutes. and reports of 
discussions (Stop) Fraternal greetings to all 
delegates and best wishes for success. 


Picard—CCCL” 


The report emphasized that the CCCL 
would therefore have agreed to take part 
in the London Conference if its delegates 
had been given sufficient time to get there. 
The invitation was received on Novem- 
ber 30 and the Conference had begun on 
November 28. 

The CCCL objected to the dissolution of 
the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions in a telegram sent by the 
President to Mr. Gaston Tessier on Decem- 
ber 1, 1949. 

The CCCL will continue to follow the 
activities of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, but will not 
break away from the International Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions and will 
fight against any suggestion that it should 
' do so, Mr. Marchand said. 


The Labour Situation in Europe 


Mr. Marchand’s report emphasized the 
fact that the CCCL delegation in Europe 
took advantage of its trip to get into touch 
with the Christian labour organizations of 
a number of European countries. 

In all European social circles, Mr. 
Marchand remarked, last year’s struggle by 
the asbestos workers was followed with 
interest: “We may say that by this battle 
the CCCL created an enviable reputation 
for itself on an international scale. The 
last pastoral letter of the Bishops of the 
Province of Quebec on labour problems was 
also received with enthusiasm.” 

The delegates expressed their opinions on 
the European labour situation as follows:— 


1. The living standard of European 
workers is lower than the standard of 
living of American workers, but their 
hours and the rhythm of their work are 
much less exhausting and give them more 
leisure time; 

European industries are better adapted 
to the workers than American indus- 
tries are. 

For that reason it may be asked 
whether, in spite of their lower standard 
of living, European workers are not 
better off than American workers. 

2. The social security schemes of the 
different countries visited by the CCCL 
delegates are more advanced than those 
we have here. The worker and his family 
have better protection against the risks 
of life. 

3. The productivity of European indus- 
tries is definitely lower than that of 
American industries, which means that 
industrial techniques have not reached 
such a high standard of perfection there 
and labour does not work so hard. 

4. In Europe collective agreements do 
not have the same scope as they do here, 
and result from a different conception of 
collective bargaining. In short, they are 
equivalent to national ordinances which 
are akin to our orders passed under the 
Collective Agreement Act. 

Our system of particular agreements, 
negotiated by individual companies, is 
better than the European system of making 
regulations. 


Prices Arbitration 


Mr. Marchand’s report emphasized that 
the CCCL has repeatedly made protests 
against the unwarranted rise in the cost 
of living. Through the newspapers, the 
CCCL has sought to demonstrate that 
increases in wages do not account for the 
persistent rise in prices; at any rate, price 
increases always come before wage increases. 

Some delegates asked that the Federal 
Government be urged to establish a ceiling 
on food prices. 

The Convention refused to adopt such an 
attitude. It preferred “to abide by the 
general policy of the CCCL in favour of 
prices arbitration.” 
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The Confederation has set forth its 
policy, especially when submitting memo- 
randa to the Provincial and Federal Gov- 
ernments. In its memorandum submitted 
to the Quebec Government in 1948, the 
CCCL defined the purpose of prices arbi- 
tration boards as follows:— 

This policy favours the creation of 
arbitration boards which would play, in 
relation to prices, the part played by 
arbitration boards in the field of wages. 
In his report, the general secretary noted 

that the Executive Bureau had spent much 
time examining and trying to solve differ- 
ences between its affiliates in 1949-50 and 
that it would be advisable to define clearly 
the powers of the Bureau in the case of 
differences within the organization. 


Union Dues 


The appointment of regional technical 
advisers, the consolidation of the constitu- 
tion, the distribution of the “per capita” 
assessment and the system of representa- 
tion at conventions were the points of the 
report of the Executive Bureau which were 
most widely discussed by the delegates. 

Discussion of the question of union dues 
was particularly lively and brought forth 
a strong plea by Mr. Marchand in favour 
of real trade unionism and also an address 
by his Lordship Bishop Philippe Desranleau 
who urged the workers to work peaceably 
towards the formation of peace in society. 

The Tuesday afternoon meeting was 
extended for an hour and a half in order 
to allow the delegates to take a secret vote 
on the following question: Should the dues 


of the CCCL be paid directly to the Con- 
federation or to its affiliated Federations? 

Under the constitution, that part of the 
dues payable to the CCCL was to be 
remitted to the Confederation not by the 
union, but by the Federation to which the 
union belonged. The amount to be paid 
to the CCCL is 25 cents for each member. 
It would appear that some Federations 
delay or neglect to remit the amounts due 
to the CCCL. 

The Constitution Committee requested 
the Convention to change the constitutional 
point raised so that any amounts due to 
the CCCL be remitted to it directly. 

This proposal led to a lengthy and stormy 
discussion among certain delegates, culmin- 
ating in a secret vote which gave approval 
to the request made by the Confederation. 
The resolution was adopted 282 votes to 80. 
Henceforth, unions will be required to send 
directly to the CCCL any amounts due the 
latter. 

Mr. Marchand’s report then dealt with 
the following: religious retreats, the news- 
paper Le Travail, the research service, 
unemployed leagues, the rental problem, 
and union statistics. 

With regard to unemployed leagues, the 
Executive Bureau urged the central councils 
to organize leagues for the unemployed so 
that they may have some means of making 
their just claims and, at the same time, 
keeping the latter within reasonable limits. 

It has already been noted that at the 
opening banquet of the Convention, his 
Lordship Philippe Desranleau, Bishop of 
Sherbrooke, made a brief appearance. On 
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May 31, 1949 May 31, 1950 
Syndicates Moree Syndicates ae 

10 740 14 682 
15 2,803 17 2 olg 
64 12,163 64 13,839 
16 3,660 17 3, 848 
15 2,625 14 2,848 
14 3,180 14 Sylon 
28 4,059 27 4,034 
9 701 8 656 
21 2,685 22 2,765 
i 4,375 8 3,786 
29 6,553 28 6,000 
iil 1,289 9 817 
30 8,320 30 9,290 
16 3,379 17 3,428 
27 10, 548 30 10, 264 
13 3,760 15 3,751 
325 70, 840 334 71,782 
55 12,432 56 11,330 
380 83,272 390 83,112 


Tuesday afternoon his Lordship again 
visited the Convention, and addressed the 
delegates. He said:— 


The important thing, my dear workers, 
is for you to rest assured that your bishops 
are fully with you in the great movement 
which the CCCL has become. I have come 
back to say this to you again, so that there 
will be no doubt about it in your minds. 

The labour movement must develop today 
more than ever. We must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the situation in which we 
find ourselves. If we study the present 
development of our country, we realize that 
industrial centralization is taking place at 
an ever increasing rate. 

You are now of age. This implies in- 
conveniences, but mainly it implies benefits 
and responsibilities. There will be those 
who liked you when you were weak, who 
will now look upon you with more suspi- 
cion, But that will also change. I, for 
one, do not believe that you will face 
unyielding opposition. 

You have made great progress in the 
last few years. Your social doctrine has 
advanced. The workers have asserted 
themselves more and more everywhere. 
You must continue to do so without fear 
of being wrong. Should you err, you shall 
be warned. But mainly, do not stop build- 
ing. You will thus contribute to the 
making of society, not only as concerns the 
working class but all classes as well. 

The task will be hard. You already find 
it so. But every cloud has its silver 
lining, and you must be encouraged by the 
conviction that your ideas will some day 
prevail for the good of all mankind. 


CCCL Membership 


The secretary-treasurer’s report revealed 
that the CCCL has 10 unions more than 
last year and a total of 83,112 members, 
160 less than last year. This slight decrease 
was attributed to the unemployment which 
was felt during the first months of the year 
in the Province of Quebec, where the CCCL 
recruits almost all its members. 


CCCL Educational Service 


The report of the Director of Educational 
Service, Fernand Jolicoeur, was submitted 
to the Convention. The report reviewed 
the progress made by the service in the 
two years since it was organized. 

The Educational Service arranged for the 
organization of many study days in different 
parts of the Province of Quebec. These 
study days were held under the auspices of 
the central councils of several federations 
and of numerous unions. Several hundred 
workers have taken two- or three-day 
courses on co-operation, union organization, 
etc. Moving pictures have also been used 
to promote the education of workers. The 
films chosen dealt with co-operation, use of 
leisure time, family education, and the 
meaning of democracy. A number of 


centres including Quebec, Joliette, Plessis- 
ville and St. Hyacinthe took advantage of 
these films. 

A number of study days were also organ- 
ized for the members of the Executive 
Bureau. Literature on subjects such as 
wages and prices, social security, monop- 
ohes and price control by arbitration, 
negotiation of collective agreements at the 
industry level, hours of work and retire- 
ment pensions, was provided for the 
members. 

The Educational Service also contributed 
to the circulation of the pamphlet on the 
participation of workers in the life of the 
company and of the pastoral letter of 
Catholic Bishops on workers’ problems in 
the Province of Quebec. 


Strikes and Prohibition of Picketing 


One important resolution passed by the 
Convention was designed to prevent 
violence during the course of strikes, and to 
protect the jobs of the striking workers by 
eliminating strike-breaking. 

The resolution calls for legislation both 
to prohibit picketing and to require an 
establishment to close its doors for the dura- 
tion of a strike. As a last resort, the 
Government should take over the estab- 
lishment temporarily in order to negotiate, 
in the name of management, a collective 
agreement with the workers on strike. The 
full text of the resolution is as follows:— 


Any injunction against a workers’ asso- 
ciation which goes on strike upon termina- 
tion of all procedures and time-limits 
provided for the present Act is prohibited. 

For the duration of a strike called upon 
termination of all procedures and time- 
limits provided for by the present Act: 

(a) any establishment concerned will 
close its doors if the employees as a 
whole, according to the terms of the 
Act, are represented by the organiza- 
tion or organizations having called the 
strike; 

(b) any establishment concerned will 
stop production and related activities if 
the strike is called by an organization 
representing the employees of the produc- 
tion and other related departments; 

(ec) any establishment concerned will 
be forbidden to pursue any of the activi- 
ties practised by the workers involved 
if the organization represents a separate 
group of workers or a trade; , 

(d) in all above cases, the employer 
will for the duration of a strike be pro- 
hibited from hiring new workers to 
replace those on strike; 

(e) in all above cases, all picketing is 
prohibited for the duration of the strike; 

(f) in all above cases, when work is 
resumed, the employer may not retaliate 
against the workers who were on strike 
and each worker must be reinstated in 
the position he occupied before the 
strike. 

As a last resort, the Government may 
take over temporarily the establishment 
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or establishments on strike, in which case 
the Government will assume by right all 


the responsibilities of management for. 


negotiation with the workers’ organization, 

of a collective agreement which will bind 

the employer in the same way as if he 
himself had negotiated and brought about 
such an agreement. 

This proposal by the Resolutions Com- 
mittee was a substitute for 4 resolutions 
submitted by federations representing the 
mining, pulp and paper, and furniture indus- 
tries. After lengthy discussion, the resolu- 
tion was adopted by an _ overwhelming 
majority. 

As soon as this amendment had been 
read, Mr. Picard left the chair to explain 
the object of the Resolutions Committee. 

“At first glance,’ Mr. Picard said, “this 
resolution that we are submitting to you 
may appear very radical. In fact, it is 
radical, as it revolutionizes the present 
strike system. 

“However, it acknowledges more and 
more that the present system is bad, as it 
can only lead the workers on strike to 
illegal and disorderly acts. What we want 
is a social reform in favour of order. What 
we desire is the end of scuffles. We must 
aim towards the re-establishment of order 
through the elimination of pickets and 
seabs and their unavoidable conflicts. 

“The federal law does not allow picketing 
by the workers on strike around the em- 
ployer’s property.” “However,” Mr. Picard 
noted, “it is almost impossible to put a 
strike through successfully if scabs are 
allowed to break strikes. When a strike 
is on, unfortunate incidents often take 
place, scuffles which would not occur if 
there were no strike-breakers. It is up to 
the Government to adopt legislation com- 
pelling the employer to close his factory or 
establishment until negotiations are over. 

“Here is what happens when an employer 
tries to hire other workers to replace those 
on strike. The strikers picket the building 
and stop the strike-breakers from stealing 
from them their means of earning a living. 
When they leave their homes, the strikers 
have no intention of harming anyone or of 
damaging the employer’s property. Most 
of the time circumstances force the workers 
on strike to resort to violence. 

“When there is a strike, instead of deal- 
ing severely with crowds and gatherings the 
police should stop the strike-breakers from 
approaching the factories and then they 
would not have any scuffles to deal with 
or any blows to give. The troubles that are 
caused by strikes occur because legislation 
dealing with the matter is very badly 
framed. 

“At the present time,’ Mr. 
tinued, 


Picard con- 
“inadequate and definitely incom- 
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plete legislation in this modern age of the 
year 1950 gives rise to situations such as 
those which prevailed in Asbestos where 
strikers and scabs were at grips, which made 
it necessary for the Provincial Police to 
intervene, with the results we all know. 

“Adequate legislation would also prevent 
a recurrence of what is now taking place 
at the Classon Knitting Mills in Sher- 
brooke. As you know, a strike has been 
on for five months at that factory where, 
as a rule, there are 125 workers. The 
employer, a Dr. Reinhart from New York, 
did not want to put into effect the decision 
given by arbitration, so he merely closed 
his factory, with the result that a large 
number of workers, both men and women, 
are still unemployed 

“In the above case,” Mr. Picard added, 
“‘“f the Government had taken over the 
plant, the situation without issue which now 
prevails would have been avoided, even 
though the workers were justified in their 
claims, as is proven by the unanimous 
recommendation of the arbitration board. 

“In general, if there had been adequate 
legislation, a bad light would not have been 
thrown on the workers on strike as was 
the case in these two typical disputes, and 
organized labour would have kept an 
unblemished and well-earned reputation.” 

“Present labour legislation forces the 
worker to violate the law,” said Mr. Jean 
Marchand, general secretary of the CCCL, 
following Mr. Picard’s statement. 

“The scuffles which take place in most 
strikes are not deliberate on the part of 
the workers on strike, however, they are 
unavoidable because the workers’ right to 
picket does not allow them even to 
threaten the strike-breakers. Face to face 
with the strike-breakers, the workers see 
their hopes for a better future and for 
greater security for themselves and their 
families in danger of being lost—those very 
hopes they aim to attain by going on 
strike.” 


Delegates Demonstrate at 
Factory on Strike 


At. the meeting held on Tuesday after- 
noon, the delegates to the CCCL Con- 
vention were given further information 
concerning the strike which has been on 
for five months at the Classon Knitting 
Mills in Sherbrooke. Miss Orietta Lacroix, 
treasurer of the National’ Association of 
Garment Workers in Sherbrooke, told the 
delegates the story of the strike. 

The workers of that plant, Miss Lacroix 
said, went on strike last May because the 
employer refused to give effect to the 
decision of the arbitration board, according 


to which the factory owner would have had 
to pay his workers an initial rate of 30 
cents per hour in the case of female workers 
and of 40 cents per hour in the case of 
male workers. Since then, the owner has 
closed his establishment and has gone to 
New York, where he has been staying for 
the past five months. The employees tried 
to re-open negotiations with their employer, 
but it was impossible for them to reach him. 

Following this explanation, Mr. Pieard 
suggested that a fund be started then and 
there, and he appealed to the generosity of 
every convention delegate. The collection 
was taken up immediately and produced 
$1,232.75. 

On the suggestion of a delegate, the 
Convention decided to hold a public demon- 
stration in front of the factory as soon as 
the afternoon sittings were over. Most of 
the 400 delegates took part in this public 
demonstration “as a sort of official protest 
against the improper capitalistic attitude 
adopted by the owner of this factory in 
the dispute which has been in existence 
for five months.” 


The Korean War 


On the fourth day of the Convention, 
Canada’s participation in the Korean war 
was discussed by the delegates. The 
Central Council of the Shawinigan national 
syndicates had submitted a_ resolution 
requesting the CCCL to protest strongly 
“against any participation by Canada in 
the Korean war or in any other future 
conilict outside its boundaries.” In the 
preamble of the resolution, it was stated 
“that the United States has decided to go 
all out in this war, ostensibly to stop 
Communism from spreading in the world,” 
that “nothing justifies the belief that it is 
possible to stop by force the spread of 
Communism,” and the following statement 
made by His Holiness Pope Pius XII was 
quoted, “war brings nothing but ruin, death 
and all kinds of hardships.” 

Other resolutions had asked that there be 
no conscription in Canada for the defence 
of a foreign country. The various resolu- 
tions gave rise to lengthy discussion which 
led to a secret vote. 

The Convention adopted the following 
recommendation :— 

. The CCCL requests the Government 
to fulfill its obligations as a member of the 
United Nations and ... urges that Canada 
should not undertake to do more than is 


reasonable in its participation in wars out- 
side its boundaries. 


Jean Marchand, general secretary of the 
Confederation explained the content of the 
Committee’s recommendation and stated 
that there was no proof that the United 


States was fighting in Korea to defend 
capitalistic interests and that he, himself, 
was rather of the opinion that the war 
was fought in defence of an ideal. Mr. 
Marchand stated that he was ready to 
defend democratic ideas wherever it might 
be necessary to do so. “I would prefer,” 
he said, “to die standing than to perish in 
chains.” 


The Roman Catholic Church and War 


The Rev. Father Henri Pichette, general 
chaplain of the CCCL, intervened in the 
discussion, to give the Roman Catholic 
Church’s viewpoint in the matter. First of 
all, Father Pichette declared that it was 
not fair to quote the Pope’s words in 
support of the assertions made by some 
delegates, and that the religious authorities 
have never taken a stand against war on 
Communism. “The Church,” said Father 
Pichette, “recommends that labour disputes 
be settled by legal means; but when legal 
means have been of no avail and when a 
strike is necessary, then the Church is in 
favour of the strike. The Church takes 
this same attitude with regard.to war. As 
some strikes are necessary, SO are some wars 
necessary. It is dangerous for Catholics not 
to give aid to nations which are oppressed.” 

The general chaplain added that there is 
a fellowship among nations which requires 
that we give our support to those nations 
who fight in a just war to defend their 
freedom of faith and their way of life. 

To those who find fault with the Canadian 
Government because it is meeting its inter- 
national obligations, Mr. Picard declared 
that it was not up to the Convention to 
decide on the merits “of some war which 
may be fought here or there in the world.” 
“Tt is difficult,’ he added, “for the Conven- 
tion to ask the country not to meet its 
obligations; once participation in the 
Korean war had been decided upon, Canada 
assumed certain obligations concerning 
which the Canadian people have had occa- 
sion to express their opinion in their own 
way.” 


Other Resolutions 


The delegates were asked to vote on 153 
resolutions submitted by different syndicates 


and federations affiliated with the CCCL. — 


These dealt with questions of administra- 
tion, matters clearly of union interest, and 
questions of public interest. 


Questions of Public Interest 


The Convention went on record as 
favouring free schoolbooks; it also requested 
that measures be taken to make secondary 
and university education available to those 
classes of society which are not too well-off. 
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The CCCL favoured a legislative amend- 
ment to legalize provincial lotteries. 

It requested that all owners of motor 
vehicles be compelled to purchase insurance 
so that the public may be protected. 

It also asked :— 


That the Provincial Government, through 
an Act adopted for this purpose, declare 
June 24 Saint Jean Baptiste Day, a holiday 
for all, and that this day be proclaimed a 
holiday in the Province; 

That legislative amendments be adopted 
providing that any person required to 
appear as a jury member or as a witness, 
be paid at the same rate as in the said 
person’s regular employment, so that there 
be no loss in earnings; 

That the compulsory weighing of bread 
be on a Zone basis, as is now the case, 
since a standard weight, far from improy- 
ing the situation, would only make it 
worse; 

That a Bread Board comprising a suffi- 
cient number of inspectors provide closer 
supervision in order that there be no fraud 
in the sale at a lower price of bread which 
is not of the required weight for a 
particular Zone; 

That the Convention urge upon the 
authorities stricter observance of the 
Sunday Act, both in factories and in shops; 

That the CCCL co-operate with the 
Travelling Salesmen’s League in its cam- 
paign against blasphemy; 

That the provincial Act governing bars 
be amended to provide that these be closed 
on Sundays and that women be prohibited 
from entering them at all times; 

That pressure be put on federal, pro- 
vineial and municipal authorities to stop 
the very sources of materialistic thinking 
that spring from immoral magazines which 
have taken the place of comics; 

That municipal regulations providing for 
the inspection of public buildings be 
observed; 

That all wives in need who have not 
reached the age making them eligible for 
old age pension be protected by the 
Mothers’ Allowance Act; 

That the Provincial Government be 
urged to amend the Housing Act so that 
the Government and the Farm Credit 
Office may make direct loans to individuals 
as well as to groups interested in building 
houses. 


A resolution was unanimously adopted 
requesting the appointment of an ambas- 
sador to the Vatican. 

A further resolution was adopted as a 
protest by the CCCL against the imprison- 
ment of Cardinal Mindszenty and the 
religious persecution practised behind the 
Tron Curtain. Finally, a resolution was 
adopted urging the Federal Government 
that a Canadian be appointed Governor 
General. 

The appeals made at previous conven- 
tions for the adoption of a distinctive 
national flag were renewed. 

Another resolution requested that a 
reduction of 10 per cent be allowed for 
donations to charitable organizations, with- 
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out having to attach receipts to Income 
Tax forms, as is done in the United States. 

Furthermore, it was requested that the 
Federal Government protect the seniority 
rights of persons called or who may be 
called -to the Armed Forces, upon their 
return to the service of the same employer. 


Certain other requests, with regard partic- 
ularly to heavy traffic on highways and 
electric power, were also examined. 


Matters of Union Concern 


The 40-hour week.—The Convention 
unanimously adopted a resolution request- 
ing that the 40-hour week be put into 
operation and adopted through adequate 
legislation, and that the CCCL take the 
necessary steps to bring about a reduction 
of the work-week from 48 to 40 hours. 

The CCCL will endeavour to unite with 
other labour unions of the pulp and paper 
industry to settle the matter of Sunday 
work in newsprint establishments. 


Unemployment Insurance.—By way of 
amending a long list of claims concerning 
unemployment insurance, the Committee 
on Resolutions submitted the following 
report, which was adopted :— 


1. That the number of hours worked in 
a week be added and should be considered 
only for the number’ of days to which they 
correspond. 

2. That unemployment insurance benefit 
payments by cheque or by cash be accom- 
panied by a statement showing the amount 
of benefit, the number of days covered and 
the balance of days remaining to the credit 
of the insured. 

8. That the days for which benefits are 
not payable under Section 35 be abolished, 
and that the waiting period be set at 7 
days. 

4. That the Unemployment Insurance 
Act stipulate that the employer must keep 
the Unemployment Insurance book on the 
premises, so that the worker may examine 
it and claim it on separation. 

5. That mobile offices be set up and 
instructed to visit places where there are 
no permanent offices, in order to save the 
workers expensive trips. 

6. That the Act be amended so that any 
worker who is forced to take an unpaid 
vacation will be entitled to insurance 
benefits. 

7. That the Act be amended so to cover 
employees of hospital and_ religious 
institutions. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—A _resolu- 
tion was adopted requesting the Provincial 
Government to extend the scope of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act to salaried 
employees of hospitals as well as to main- 
tenance employees of religious and educa- 
tional institutions. This resolution also 
requested that tuberculosis and other con- 
tagious diseases contracted while working 
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in sanatoriums or other hospitals be con- 
sidered as industrial accidents under the 
Act. 


Employment of Young People.—The 
Committee on Resolutions urged the Con- 
vention to ask the Provincial Government 
to prohibit employment of all young persons 
under 16 years of age, and to request that 
thorough enquiries be made before granting 
them working permits. 


Employer Associations.—The Conven- 
tion adopted a resolution requesting that 
the Labour Relations Act be amended in 
such manner that employer associations may 
not be certified. Another resolution declared 
the CCCL’s opposition to certain constitu- 
tional powers granted employer associa- 
tions incorporated under special Bill or 
otherwise. The Confederation urgently 
recommended that these associations be 
refused certification, that they be pre- 
vented from fixing rates to customers, 
making price agreements, determining ex 
parte the working conditions of employees 
who are members of the association, or 
from regulating apprenticeship. 

That no provision in the above legislation 
should prejudice the acknowledged rights, 
privileges and prerogatives of labour unions, 
nor favour a coalition of employers against 
workers or labour unions. 


Retroactive effect of agreements.—As 
requested by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, and because the matter came within 
the scope of contracts, the Convention 


rejected a resolution suggesting that the 
retroactive effect of collective agreements 
be made binding from the date an agree- 
ment comes into force. 


Minimum wages.—The CCCL requested 
the Provincial Government to set a 
minimum wage rate of 75 cents an hour 
for all workers, male and female. 


Election 


The whole Executive of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour was 
re-elected in a body at the final meeting 
of the Convention. 

The Executive for the coming year is as 
follows: President, Gérard Picard, Mont- 
real; 1st vice-president, Gaston Ledoux, 
Granby; 2nd vice-president, Horace Laver- 
dure, Quebec; 3rd vice-president, Lucien 
Dorion, Quebec; 4th vice-president, L. P. 
Boily, Jonquiéres; 5th vice-president, F. X. 
Legare, Rimouski; 6th vice-president, 
Rodolphe Hamel, Asbestos; general secre- 
tary, Jean-Marie Marchand, Quebec; and 
treasurer, Romeo Ethier, Montreal. 

Representatives of federations and central 
units to the Executive Bureau were to be 
appointed later by each of these bodies. 
The appointment of the three members of 
the Arbitration Board to be set up to 
examine and settle differences within the 
Confederation was also deferred. 

Next year’s Convention will be held in 
the city of Quebec, at about the same date 
as the 1950 Convention. 
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WORKING CONDITIONS IN CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER 1949 


The 
Work 
Week 


Overtime 
Payment 


Vacations 
With Pay 


Statutory 
Holidays 


This second study of working conditions in 
the manufacturing industries of Canada shows 
a steady trend towards a shorter work week. 
By 1949 one-quarter of the employees were 
normally working 40 hours a week, while 
about 70 per cent had a normal week of 45 
hours or less. More than 60 per cent of the 
plant workers in manufacturing were on a 
5-day week in 1949, an increase since 1947 of 
20 per cent. 


Time and one-half continued to be the general 
rate paid for overtime after daily or weekly 
hours, but there was a tendency for more work- 
ers to receive higher rates for work on Sundays 
and statutory holidays. 


Almost all of the workers were eligible to 
receive an annual paid vacation, generally one 
week after a year of employment. There was 
a continuing trend towards vacations of two 
or three weeks after longer service. 


More establishments were reported observing 
statutory holidays, and a larger number were 
paying for these when not worked. Approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the workers were being 
paid for 6 or more statutory holidays. 


* Information in this article was prepared from data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates and 
working conditions for 1949 conducted by the Economics and Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 
Employers were asked to report on wage rates and certain conditions of work in their establishment during 
the last pay period preceding October 1, 1949, 


The sections on Provincial Legislation were summarized from the bulletin, Provincial Labour Standards 
Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation, an annual publication of the Department of Labour. 


This article was prepared in the Working Conditions and Social Analysis Section of the Economies and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
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Manufacturing is the largest single indus- 
try in the highly industrialized economy of 
Canada. In 1949 the manufacturing indus- 
tries employed one out of every four 
workers in the Canadian labour force, and 
contributed over one-third of the total 
labour income. The maintenance of a 
sound Canadian economy is dependent 
heavily on the growing productive activities 
of the manufacturing industries. 

The provincial and major industrial 
distributions of the 6,408 establishments and 
721,631 plant employees included in this 
analysis of working conditions in Cana- 
dian Manufacturing are shown in Tables 
Ta and Ib. The plant workers include all 
the employees of an establishment except 
the office staff. More than one-half of the 
workers were employed in the 3,020 estab- 
lishments located in Ontario and almost 
one-ihird were working in the 1,706 plants 
in Quebec. Seven per cent of the workers 
were employed in British Columbia, five 
per cént in the Prairie Provinces and an 
almost equal proportion in the Maritime 
Provinces. 


The Normal Work Week 


One-quarter of all plant workers in the 
manufacturing industries of Canada were 
on a 40-hour week in October, 1949. Some 
17 per cent were working 44 hours a week, 
21 per cent were working 45 hours a week 
and 20 per cent were working 48 hours a 
week. This indicates some lessening in the 
normal weekly hours of work since 1947, 
the previous year for which comparable 
information has been published1 The 
proportion of the total plant employees 
reported working each of these predominant 
weekly hours during the past three years 
is as follows:— 


Normal 

Weekly 

Hours 1947 1948 1949 
40 19% 20% 25% 
44 14% 14% 17% 
45 19% 22% 21% 
48 30% 29% 20% 


The five-day week was reported by 55 
per cent of the establishments employing 
61 per cent of the plant workers in Manu- 
facturing. This represents an increase of 
ten per cent in the proportion of workers 
on a five-day week in 1949 as compared 
with 1948, and an increase of 20 per cent 
as compared with 1947. 

A study of the trend in the normal work 


‘week from 1947, the first year for which 


information in this form is available, is 
subject to three qualifications :— 


The largest proportion of workers covered 
in the annual survey of working conditions 
in Canadian Manufacturing, 17 per cent, 
was in the Iron and Steel Products Indus- 
try. Otber large industrial groups were 
Food and Beverages, 18 per cent, and 
Transportation Equipment, 11 per cent. 
The Clothing, Textile Products, Wood 
Products and Paper Products Industries had 
each from eight to nine per cent of the 
total plant employees. The industrial 
groupings used in this report follow those 
contained in the Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication Manual published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in 1948. 

Twenty-two per cent of the plant workers 
in these manufacturing establishments were 
women. The largest proportion of female 
workers, 67 per cent, was employed in the 
Clothing Industry and the next largest 
proportion, 61 per cent, was employed in - 
the manufacturing of Tobacco and Tobacco 
Products. Women workers comprised from 
30 to 40 per cent of the plant employees 
in the Food and Beverages Industry, the 
Leather Products Industry and in the 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries. 


(1) the current material contains a 
much wider coverage of the industries 
previously used to represent the Manu- 
facturing Industries; 


(2) the adoption of the new Standard 
Industrial Classification has resulted in 
some small changes in the industries 
which make up the manufacturing 
groups ;? 

(3) the distribution of establishments 
and workers by normal weekly hours, in 
1947, was based on the hours worked by 
the majority of employees in the estab- 
lishment regardless of sex. The 1949 
distribution of plant workers has been 
based on the weekly hours of the 
majority of workers of each sex. Thus, 
in those establishments where the male 
and female employees worked different 
weekly hours, all of the male workers 
were included under the hours worked by 
the largest number of males and all of 
the female workers were included under 
the hours worked by the largest number 
of females. This method of showing the 


1“The Work Week in Manufacturing Industries, 
October 1947’, Tus Lasour Gazertr, June, 1949. 

2'The main industrial groups added to Manufac- 
turing are: Auto Repair and Garages, and Boot 
and Shoe Repair, Electric Current Production and 
Distribution has been ‘removed from the manu- 
facturing group, as have those establishments 
trading in fresh fruits and vegetables and seme 
dairy products, 
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distribution of employees by weekly hours 
gives a more accurate presentation of the 
data than that used previously. 


The changes resulting from the above 
differences in the information for 1947 and 
1949 are relatively minor, however, and the 
overall information is believed to be suffi- 
ciently comparable to indicate the broad 
trends in the normal work week in the 
Manufacturing Industries. 


Provincial Legislation 


Special provincial statutes limit the 
hours of work in factories in Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia, and factories legislation 
places some restrictions 0n working hours 
in New Brunswick and Quebec. In these 
last two provinces the legislation applies 
only to women and to boys under 18. The 
maximum weekly hours of work in these 
seven provinces are :— 


Hours 

New Brunswick (females and boys 
UNCC HLS): cera etastters ated edisueltlons eyes 54 
Quebec (females and boys under 18). 55 
CONTATIO Sc heyretoicieioieitrs sco telste susreeeters 48 
IManiboD annem )iaerctyee talc elects 48 
(GVOINEDN) sisters crotaeteeiniete 44 
DASKATCH EWA Be a sismiien cece sacle eerie 44 
AIDE tame oie sees aio alenrels exeieeewe 48 
Britishius OMIM DIG se censy site areitew ns aor 44 


An industrial undertaking or group of 
undertakings may be exempted from the 
Act in Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia; and in all 
the provinces the administrative authority 
under the Hours of Work Acts has the 
power to permit exceptions from the 
maximum hours shown above. In the case 
of exemptions under the Hours of Work 
Act in Ontario, women and boys under 
16 are not permitted to work more than 
60 hours a week. 

In Manitoba and Saskatchewan the 
statutory limits shown above apply unless 
time and one-half is paid for overtime. 


Women may not be required to work more 
than six hours a week of overtime in the 
cities of Manitoba nor more than eight 
hours a week in the rural areas. In 
Saskatchewan, women in factories must 
receive time and one-half after 44 hours 
in a week, but in no case may they work 
more than 48 hours. 

Other restrictions may be imposed on 
some classes of factories by Orders in 
Council under the Quebec Collective Agree- 
ment Act or the Industrial Standards Acts 
of Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Normal Weekly Hours by Province 


The normal weekly hours of work for 
plant employees varied. greatly within each 
province as well as between them (Table 
IIa). The largest single group of employees 
was working 40 hours a week in Ontario 
and in British Columbia, 44 hours a week 
in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
in each of the three Prairie Provinces, and 
48 hours a week in New Brunswick and in 
Quebec. 

A comparison of the proportion of 
workers in each province who were on a 
40-hour week, a 44- to 45-hour week and a 
48-hour week will give some indication of 
the differences in normal weekly hours 
between provinces:— 

44 to 
40 hours 45 hours 48 hours 


Province perweek per week per week 
EW ea ke 11% 45% 14% 
Ife! Mae oe ore 4% 57% 22% 
IN). Bade creat 2% 35% 30% 
QUE Siaag toe 14% 31% 31% 
Ori rarer itceis 28% 41% 17% 
Maniesastashet 26% 53% 9% 
Saskareiade sae 16% 65% 13% 

A Ta aaie ican 25% 38% 22% 
B Cape rete the 60% 29% 1% 


A further indication of the difference 
in weekly hours across Canada may be 
obtained by comparing the proportion of 
plant employees in each region working 44 


DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND PLANT WORKERS BY 
PROVINCE 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1949 


New 
— Canada Bdeaea Nova Drom Quebec |Ontario | Mani- | Saskat-|Alberta Gone 
wick toba bi 


TABLE Ia.— 
ince 

(}) Island | Scotia 
Number of Establishments |(!) 6,408 17 209 

Number of Plant Workers: 
Malle) wilson tieatetan 566,038 353| 17,623 
Hemalesetcsisssossee an 155,593 82] 2,631 
Dotalise caccnsavete (1) 721, 631 435) 20,254 


10,825) 164,281} 295,677 


13,349] 224,566} 371,243 


ritish 
chewan ia 


146} 1,706} 3,020 289 142 253 625 


15,059; 4,405 
2,524) 60,285} 75,566) 4,917 554] 1,904] 7,119 


19,976) 4,959) 12,830) 53,944 


(1) Includes one establishment located in the Northwest Territories. 
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hours a week or less. Forty-eight per cent 
of the workers in the Maritime Provinces 
were in this group, 28 per cent of the 
workers in Quebec, 51 per cent in Ontario, 
71 per cent in the Prairie Provinces and 
96 per cent in British Columbia. 

The distribution of establishments by 
province (Table IIb) showed about as 
much variation as the distribution of 
employees. The normal weekly hours of 
male plant workers has been used to obtain 
‘the distributions of establishments by prov- 
ince and by industry as, in some cases, the 
hours are different for male and female 
workers. Thus, in 720 establishments the 
male employees were working different 
weekly hours than those worked by the 
female employees, with the latter working 


Industry 


Durable Manufactured Goods®.............. 
Non-durable Manufactured Goods?......... 
OCU ANG DeVeragenwen t. cae ane «2 a eles bre 
Textile Products (except Clothing)......... 
ClothingyGlextile, anda Hur): onceen «4 Ban «<1 


Wood Products 
Paper Products 


Tronrandesueele Products aes hints hac». cc. Sees 


Transportation Equipment 


Se 


plant employees was working 40 hours a 
week in seven of the major industries 
shown in Table IIIa, 45 hours a week 
in six of the major industries, and 48 


hours a week in four of the industries. 


In the Durable Manufactured Goods Divi- 
sion? the largest group of employees, 27 
per cent, was working 40 hours a week, 
while in the Non-durable Goods Division4 
the largest group, 26 per cent, was working 
48 hours. 

A comparison of the proportion of 
employees in some of the larger industrial 
groups who were working 40 hours a week, 
44 to 45 hours a week and 48 hours a week 
will again give an indication of the differ- 
ences in normal weekly hours between 
industries :— 


44 to 
40 hours 45 hours 48 hours 
per week per week per week 


er et Or ar pe oe 27% 41% 13% 
sgh Parkas eget 22% 35% 26% 
eS er ey ise 15% 38% 28% 
BES Ws, 6 Oe 7% 45% 26% 
ae nersts aw Pecekatnn Sk 40% 34% 8% 
OA Lape 30% 26% 12% 
Ps ee ae 4% 22% 65% 
5c, SE che 21% 52% 10% 
Hite Nacht hae 31% 42% 12% 


fewer hours in almost all cases. The pro- 
portion of women workers in these estab- 
lishments, however, was relatively small. 

In three provinces, Nova Scotia, Ontario 
and Alberta, the largest group of estab- 
lishments reported operating on a longer 
normal work week than was worked by 
the largest group of employees. In New 
Brunswick, on the other hand, the largest 
group of employees was reported working 
48 hours while the largest group of estab- 
lishments reported operating 44 hours a 
week. 

Comparing the proportion of establish- 
ments operating 44 hours a week or less, it 
is noted that, except in Quebec, the pro- 
portion of establishments operating below 
this limit was less than the proportion of 
workers reported working within this range. 
Twenty-nine per cent of the establishments 
in the Maritime Provinces, 36 per cent in 
Quebec, 44 per cent in Ontario, 61 per cent 
in the Prairie Provinces and 97 per cent 
in British Columbia reported operating on 
a normal week of 44 hours or less. 


Normal Weekly Hours by Industry 


The industrial distribution of employees 
and establishments by normal weekly hours 
shows as much variation both within and 
between industries as does the geographical 
distribution. The largest single group of 
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Workers on a 40-, 44-, 45- and 48-Hour Week 
in Manufacturing, 1947 to 1949 


Per cent 
100 


45 hours 
40 per week 


3 The Durable Manufactured Goods Division in- 
cludes: Wood Products; Iron and Steel Products; 
Transportation Equipment; Non-Ferrous Metal 
Products; Electrical Apparatus and Supplies; and 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products. 

4The Non-Durable Manufactured Goods Division 
includes all the manufacturing industries except 
those in the Durable Goods Division shown in the 
previous footnote. 
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The industry having the largest propor- 
tion of its workers on the 40-hour week was 
the Printing, Publishing and Allied Indus- 
tries group, which reported 71 per cent of 
its employees on this work week. ‘The 
Food and Beverages Industry had a greater 
proportion of its employees on the 44-hour 
week, 27 per cent, than did any of the other 
major industries. The industry reporting 
the largest proportion of its workers on 
the 45-hour week, 76 per cent, was the 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products Industry; 
and the one reporting the largest propor- 
tion on the 48-hour week, 65 per cent, was 
the Paper Products Industry. 

The industrial distribution of establish- 
ments by normal weekly hours of male 
plant workers (Table IIIb) reveals a large 
variation similar to that shown by the 
distribution of employees. The largest 
number of establishments were operating 
normally 40 hours a week in five of the 
major industries, 44 hours in one of the 
industries, 45 hours in four of the indus- 
tries and 48 hours in five of the main 
industrial groups. In only one industry 
did more than half the establishments 
operate on the same work week: almost 
two-thirds of the plants in the Printing, 
Publishing and Allied Industries group 
reported operating 40 hours a week. 


The Five-Day Week 


Fifty-five per cent of the establishments 
employing 61 per cent of the plant workers 
in the manufacturing industries of Canada 
were operating on a five-day week. The 
largest proportion of workers on the five- 
day week, 72 per cent, was reported in 
Ontario, and the second largest proportion, 

(Continued on p. 1848) 


Workers on a 5-day week and on a 40-hour 


P 5-day week, 1947 to 1949 
er cent 
100 
: 0 \WW\\ 5-day week 
80 40-hour 5-day week 


1947 1948 1949 


TABLE Ib.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND PLANT WORKERS 
BY INDUSTRY 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1949 


All Tobacco Textile Cloth- 
Manufac- ner and |Rubber| Leather pe ing Wood | Paper 
— tong Haver Lees Pe 2 = (except Shad stint Bis 
ages - ucts uc Cloth. | 2 ucts ucts 
tries ducts ne ur) 
Number of Establishments.......... 6,408 980 30 31 302 345 837 782 283 


Number of Plant Workers: 
M 566,038) 65,355 


3,150} 10,962] 18,178) 37,679] 20,577) 55,593) 49,764 


Hetnale. pe shee woci abten ites ss 155,593) 27,658 4,957 4,107 8,454] 21,666) 42,021 3,197 7,343 
BP Ote las seetets arate eae Rialensss 721,631) 93,013} 8,107) 15,069} 21,632] 59,345} 62,598} 58,790) 57,107 
aie Miscel- 
Aaa Iron | Trans-| Non-.| Elect- | Non- | Pro- | Gyo. | Janeous 
ing and and porta- |Ferrous| rical |Metallic/ducts of} ~:; ae “| Manu- 
—_— ‘Allied | Steel tion | Metal |Appara- | Mineral |Petrol- Pp factu- 
nda Pro- | Equip-| Pro- |tusand| Pro- jeumand A a ring 
tries ducts | ment | ducts |Supplies} ducts | Coal ut Indust- 
ries 
Number of Establishments............ 410 802 514 163 149 224 48 329 179 
Number of Plant Workers: 
Mal ..25 siecle tetera cde ureters 19,147] 113,185] 75,634) 24,052} 25,190} 16,426) 8,908) 20,437) 6,801 
Pemale ot ocr-nsat thas seabinackeecce 5,246) 5,950} 2,918) 2,411) 9,111] 1,274 67| 4,646) 4,567 


24,393] 119,135} 78,552) 26,463) 34,301 


17,700] 8,975] 25,083} 11,368 
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Plant Workers on a 5-day Week and on a 40-hour 5-day Week 
in Manufacturing, October, 1949 


Per cent on a 5-day week 
10 90 807 iS sa 


MK KW. 


Warr 
—=_ 
MAS 
Fanaa 


eS 
WX 
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BY REGION 


CANADA 
Maritime Provinces 


Quebec 


Ontario 
Prairie Provinces 


British Columbia 


BY INDUSTRY 


Food and Beverages 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products 
Rubber Products 
Leather Products 
Textile Products (except Clothing) 


Clothing (Textile and Fur) 


Wood Products 


Paper Products 


10 2 3 40 


Per cent on a 40-hour 5-day week 
506 80 


070 


$0 *106 


Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 


Iron and Stee! Products 
Transportation Equipment 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Products of Petroleum and Coal 
Chemical Products 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing Indastries 


Dorable Manutactored Goods 


Non-Dorable Manufactured Goods 
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TABLE Ha.—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS OF PLANT EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1949 


Number of Employees 


— 


Ontario 


Saskat- 
chewan 


Mani- 
toba 


Alberta 


British 
Colum- 


103, 621 


3; ee 


Normal Weekly Hours Prince New 
by Days Worked Canadas Edward| Nv? | Bruns- | Quebec 
per Week (1) Taland Scotia sale 

5-Day Week 
Under pe Behe fae Se <, fea Seea Sy ROG TAK oee soe nail ec iaes 584 
srataacaple preter ote oe 175,013 13 667 32] 30,358 
Over a0 and under 42} 7,633).....5.. BAL eae 1,849 
eels Baeytd refed 7A Sr Be en eee el ee (ey ge) 
Over ah and under 44 Tsal dieses. hy ane ee 1,227 
Aen Aba aoe 38,326]........ 1,088 10} 11,576 

Over 44 and under 45. Pe Re nA we ereece el Baacridee 5 

Jeet ioe oeete 132, 201i. 2 o.s cireill chorea: 968} 40,057 
Over 4 and under 47} 45187 Peon lecee scot anees 773 
Pe ica T1435 Sat honc}. epee 9} 3,347 
AP oe POs 40S |vrcierarcals|» |civictaieiacraliomajsseisted 11105 UD 
Over 48 and under 50. C7 RAS SOR GE Mmemeiiad inet: sac,4 312 
apna 9, DSL Read tisllltaean be piites ees 8,912 
Overs 450: 5% <nasten aces ROR eodiohetee! seen naanelb eeice sere 252 
‘Totaleataesccer 439,559 13 1,966 1,019} 119,062 

5}-Day Week 
Under a shape totegieina a stae 5,538 2 3 97 1,486 
mikeeite Menor 5,929 
Over 44 and under 45 29 
RE are a ee 10, 480 
Over 45 and under 48 3,312 
site ieee s ae 13,185 
Over 48 and under 50 2,845 
© aI ask gels 5,064 
Over 50 and under 55 1,979 
Mec asaaela Wigs Aeiate 3,829 
Over SD Ficscc cs cescg oh 275 
EO tal echints.cats 146,949 216) 11,269 5,200) 48,413 

6-Day Week 
MInd ers 4a eed ence cise 212 338 
Baa stalled wo sciset 246 788 
Over 44 and under 48 3 556 
ee aoe 3,760} 45,733 
Over 48 and under 54 48) 2,793 
Ce arse Bainle'ex'ste stsis 1,913 986 
Over iF and under 60 209; 1,651 
Na Sateen eo 564) = 3,505 

Over 80 Weta cit a mews arele 1 23 
ROCA see tre? « 6,956] 56,589 
All Establishments 

Wider: 40 rcv asserse aodate (4) ies sSk lene acte.c Dineen ate 736 
hae aateers 177,295 50 788 311} 30,737 
Over 2 = under 423 10,905 2 110 29 2,101 
Spa tethe te eee 26, FOL)... Aoveb ll sitter tec fete atlees 9,795 
Over 4 and under 44 9, 265| i228... 138 1 2,181 
i bin oa eae ae ate 120,439 168) 11,351 3,244) 18,293 
Over a and under 45. 15094) oro oes 22 322 82 
wh iacaibidis ainaseie anne 149,321 28 166 1,048) 50,622 
Over i and under 48. CAL Sy | ace 330 219) 7,903 
eit ncek atic oa aietote 144,327 60 4,377 3,928} 68,972 
Over 48 and under 50. 6, 602 17 692 103) 4,275 
insists Sueeiake okie 20,106)........ 649 555} 14,850 
LO Vermont cies ne Share 22,696 110 1,614 8,415) 138,517 
Lotelnhacwiens (2) 720,249 435) 20,242) 18,175) 224,064 


(2)370,630 


25 313 456 229 
1,316 811 780} 2,118 
28 ctecsislaieles 593 8 
1,438 385} 2,491 384 
62 DD lig stare evel aie ciate etace 

64 13 42) 1,608 

Cs Beenactich ektseer i (eho: Sear 
Ieharsren UAE Aneel Sanco 
3,209} 1,563} 4,362) 4,347 
116 Ol ree side 1,720 
5,156 780} 3,247) 32,605 
223 226 299) 1,237 
325 15 171 288 
ere 5 336 310 
8,288} 3,232) 4,340) 15,714 
PLANE cree 21 6 

Ds hl Uae stares 558 2 
TZ eg eh = 045 | Seats sas 
1,881 632} 2,843 393 
222 Ol names 34 
651 CRS RHR RGIS Pcs acc 
179 25 42) 1,608 
19,952) 4,957) 12,802) 53,917 


Norse: Normal weekly hours were not reported by establishments employing 1,382 workers. 
(+) Includes one establishment located in the Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes 65 workers in an establishment reporting a 4-day 32-hour week. 
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TABLE 0b.—_NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS OF MALE PLANT EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1949 


Number of Establishments 
Prin New P British 
Nova - | Mani- | Saskat- 
Normal Weekly Hours by| Canada Titrard ~ | Bruns- |Quebec |Ontario Alb ‘ Colum- 
Days Worked per Week (1) Island Scotia wick toba | chewan whe ee 


wed Week 
Under 40.. 
40 


Over 
Over 
Over 


Over 


Over 


Over 


ea ee Fi ase ie 
Fiat as GAUSS an ee 

Gri acciie a 4 
Gir kd meee 
am 30 and under eee 


Giverin Soave seo. ah eee sels oi 


Nomar rade cite naan asouete wahoo 
Over 44 ‘and under 48..... 
Over 48 and under i 


Over “ and under 60..... 


Over e eH iis tates b bee osshane vO 
BR GtAL Ny oss srele 
All Establishments 
Winders yas cn sanctus as CS) Ba etree eu fttess lors feel esteorres seas 10 (2)17 Ll casieees lee teeters 9 
Pagbits whats wwale ne take 1,494 2 9 3 33 664 85 16 48 334 
Over 40 and under 423 WAL ae irae 2 1 21 34 3 5 5 
SERNA comer ar LOO ee comeita liseiorale wal tncno hateals 30 140 9 1 3 7 
Over rd and under 44;../.)) » 68) 4....3. LE eo aitate 17 OBl cece etal ein ota ote 8 4 
Pee ah. Melnectce ta 1,182 5 49 34 208 405 97 81 57 246 
Over rr and under 45..... ieee nee 1 1 2 Wseeees es 1 
Pit nis om hekoe 985 1 6 7 211 705 24 30 us 
Over 45 and under 48..... SOU cS e's. sce 8 3 74 206 ih! | Cees Dilan seen 
Rereivtara hoo tant aes Bele 1,250 3 50 28 366 654 36 34 72 6 
Over 48 and under 50..... 1 12 4 90 34 4 DNs lalate 1 
Bees ae wr ete hake ois’ dou RON oss. oosc 21 10 112 52 5 1 Oo beige 
Girone DOes har, atieihale's 0 400 5 50 54 223 47 5 2 2 12 
RED UL ts hevelerate csc < (2)6,396 17 209 145 1,697) (2)3,019 289 142 253 624 


Nore: Twelve establishments did not report the normal weekly hours of male employees or had no male workers : 
in the establishment. 


(1) Includes one establishment located in the Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes one establishment reporting a 4-day 32-hour week. 


Normal Weekly Hours by 


Over 
Over 
Over 


Over 


Over 


Worked per Week 


5-Day Week 


OVeneh0 Be suture ere eee 


All 


Days|Manufac- 


turing 
Indus- 
tries 


TABLE Ila._NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS OF 


Manufacturing Industries 


Number of 
Wood | Paper 
Pro- Pro- 
ducts | ducts 
1,074 37 
17,506 1,976 
119 104 
564 1,023 
ad snia ae 632 
1,400} 1,087 
7,830] 5,446 
227 283 
268 265 
1,351) 1,518 
OD neaeeee 
1,002 308 
31,440} 12,679 
237 92 
4,832 4,184 
Blithe ete 
79 676 
1,181 7 
2,207; 2,154 
¥, 3462 cee 
2,422) 506 
837) werner 
15548) cecte 
154 101 
14,886] 7,786 
117 643 
972 1,141 
94 340 
3,620} 33,538 
1,458 487 
2,312 13 
TABIO) ss uitanss 
2,449 104 
233 
12,342) 36,499 
1,143 37 
17,767; 2,049 
143 129 
564 1,023 
esc se 1,269 
7,204 6,412 
4S) See eee 
7,909} 6,185 
1,770 948 
7,178} 37,210 
1,916 124 
4, 233 1,015 
8,798 613 
58,668] 56,964 


Textile 

Tobacco Cloth- 

het y and |Rubber!|Leather nace ing 
Bever- |Lobacco| Pro- TO- | (except (Textile 

Apes Pro- | ducts } ducts |‘q) ei and 

B ducts ing) ur) 
2B | te Hoteles 109 321 65 153 
12,541 68 5,070 2,844 4,073} 24,585 
S16l sb cae 780 284 216 1,726 
LG A0\ No eeh ee 630 764 1,449 
748); Suet eee OB) \s-sreecter 46 1,294 
5,814 1,242 5 871 790 6,932 
sie whe aieerallae oe ae Rall Sloss abe 35 107 226 
8,740 6,136 5,080 7,848 7,180} 11,0389 
1, 568) ees si[c eeloais e's 17 98 302 
L123) Scere aien'e 636 1,015 1,899 2,155 
Ae Base hide Mnccardd 2,053 4,504 2,088 
QAI ee Serle ccethtoeall sitter OO|lNea cues 
541 2 632 44) 5,308 595 
Re ae acne esa Pico es iaeeasicd 37 12 
37,574 7,488) 12,377) 15,962) 25,122) 52,556 
851 LQ Nis, nice ice 153 580 363 
15, 200 221i. ccen erate 496} 4,548) 2, a 
1,046 30 590 170} 11,780 250 
Ae 4 | ee A 56 155 219 1,885 
4,520 85 6] 3,174 1, 683 1,744 
0 RSA ee ctor scl tenet 153 164 
1,118 47 71 189 1, 233 437 
BAT Tale crtiae 19 31 464 71 
1,027 Da lnctalnateets 11) 1,547 87 
Mera nceeaodal Fidaceeend| Honennni: 2015) crane 
26,753 525 742| 4,379) 22,227) 7,375 
Ce eae 1Q9e come 24 145 
3) OLD a cteniamare 133 207 1,982 444 
BEGiR. cs Ceres at es 60 64 261 
16; 985) 5.25408 1,708 684; 9,182} 1,101 
758\\" 20a Costes 90 317 551 
Be Si serra. Senge s 74 87 4 
431 re nace seaGes 47 1.74 Pe dele ae 
1408) Soaciseale ch tea 2 (ol cctasae 
28, 289 94 1,950 1,164} 11,851 2,506 
TA) Sasha 109 322 66 153 
13, 654 188 5,179 2,900 4,103} 24,687 

VL] ae Petie 780 318 240 2,09 
1,329 rt Pee ie 676 801 1,463 
1027) Se. cme 65 16 558 1,32 

24, 633 1,463 138 1,574 7,320 9,709 
Series Nica ad Bupeaace 35 107 267 
10,139 6,166} 5,670 8,075} 19,024) 11,295 
ALE) lees Srye 692} 1,190} 2,216) 4,597 
26,234 85} 1,714) 5,911) 15,369] 4,933 
POO] Sraeie 6 cuatell fetes oheiorail tea terres 279 439 
2,087 49 703 320} 6,761} 1,308 
6,936 116 19 168} 2,356 174 
92,616} 8,107} 15,069} 21,505) 59,200) 62,437 


Nore: Normal weekly hours were not reported by establishments employing 1,382 workers. 


(1) Includes 65 workers in an establishment reporting a 4-day 32-hour week. 
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PLANT EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 


of Canada, October 1949 


Tron 
and 
Steel 
Pro- 
ducts 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
Equip- 
ment 


Non- 


Elec- | Non- 


Pro- 


Ferrous} trical |Metallic}/ducts of 


Metal | Appara-| Mineral | Petrol- 


Employees 
Printing 
Publish- 
Normal Weekly Hours by Days ing and 
Worked per Week llied 
Indus- 
tries 
5-Day Week 
Winder: AQ! <3. Seti leis varcie asters 2 sales draes 1, 265 
Redd ac hidiiee.2 « sah nein sles ip ie 16,959 
Over 5 
Over 
Over 
Over 
Over 
Over 
Under 44 


Over 
Over 
Over 


Over 


Over 


Over 


All Establishments 
Under : 


Over 
Over 
Over 
Over 
Over 


Over 


24,378 


119,005 


1 
24,013 
65 


78,491 


Pro- |tus and} Pro- jeumand 
ducts {Supplies} ducts | Coal 
1 15) 3 cake. 


25 
5,154 
5 


26,455 


17, rhe 


34,300) (1)17,685 


Miscel- 
Chem- | laneous 
ical Manu- 
Pro- | factur- 
ducts ing 
ndus- 
tries 
50 56 


25, 053 


11,345 


AP eit GR a Se per sins cs ver 


pia dr dase i a < "a 


piece ae ge 


air ats 


TABLE Iib.—_NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS OF 
Manufacturing Industries 


Number of 


Taod Tobacco Textile Cloth- 


Al : 
Nobiual: Weekly Hours’ by ADeva Manufac- and |Rubber|Leather| P¥°- ing | Wood | Paper 


ducts . 
turing Tobacco] Pro- Pro- (Textile] Pro- Pro-| 
Worked per Week Indus- | Bever-|" pro. | ducts | ducts cereere and ducts | ducts 
tries oe ducts ‘au 
g) 
5-Day Week 
Wider 40 Sion cscssaes at. dnmeeieets WM dos Teas veins eee 1 2 1 
Ce et SO BAC or 1,466 85 2 7 44 44 392 143 26 
Over £ and under 424... dstesed | Strate + PUR Dae. tee 1 4 3 2 
5 Crete ce aio trate MER a Nd aie! aia 187 12 te Seatadas 8 5 20 11 7 
Over ah and under 44............+. Gh ate ceaet A stein 2 12d aciercieiele 8 
Sal dsiere bys clin sael pea ae erate 342 41 ij 1 12 10 95 28 11 
Over “4 and under 4b. fe_xatenes<ip'= 6 Date stores woe Teele kita cle 1 1 GRA a eA boarAsee 
retaale bNacieealel tarmeneasieutes 873 47 10 9 65 55 87 88 54 
Over 45 and under 473 Bl svc Ayeletedee 1 5 6 
Pcs Dateien aa omer ee ais 5-a 107 Dl iiesorstert 1 ll 16 12 5 4 
Fs.6. vin, dG ny CMDR eas Oats 236 261s Acslccneciliete cane 27 42 81 18 12 
Over 48 and under 50............... 5 Di cataterw gall lis etactoradaittelsctcates DL eateetetee 2 
BO Po coca cs cbs sataite aeiias Sere 78 7 1 2 1 19 6 20 3 
Chive OU iss yo, cari tae nuit a Leena aig OP ORe ee ellioae Sale esl ate tie ste 2 Dhow. ee ae 
Totals sinaainietern tes 3,494 243 21 22 175 208 684 322 134 
5}-Day Week 
MID Er 4A IOIS, sassealtncey asta cneces 45 BER om) Bomerer cs 2 2 12 3 1 
BA Soi oo Natssbretninccrenty rove Ae 667 147 Al scerclnateiee 18 23 46 103 19 
Over a and under 4biedccitienes sc AUvviae ouete fools 3 hemi leielsta ea poetarade sles beictaralerela 2 2 Sbraa relies 
oy SOSA OC CO) STL 69 7 1 1 2 20 4 1 2 
Over rt and under 48. . 155 LS Ae ke 1 4 10 15 25 4 
Sit sie. aia sleRyataty atace ate Ow ols «sels 361 57 2 1 51 11 22 32 14 
Over 48 and under 50............... 109 bi RRS ricky MGpeE ees ROPE cake 5 5 26) 95.5. deme 
BOS oct oe Deer itasa heats ania 6 93 ib) See 2 3 4 2 38 3 
Over 50 and under 55............... 38 Be oeetsh: 1 1 5 2 13/6. oS 
BS An weaicbsoc phone cveeae 54 ll 7H Re Salat 1 7 3 18 Poor 
OV GIR SD ee Soe sonata b s titselsroele ete | ARROCBO SScRC cn Senne. s) Oriccobrt sl evapereets 1 
Totaldaisanci sates 1, 602 272 8 6 82 88 113 26 44 
6-Day Week 
Under: 44 79% fo. 5.i8: 1 
4 3 
Over 3 
89 
Over 4 
1 
SAY Sree TE WRC RE Ye Es Re ee oe | Ve Ne ere webs ape 
3 
Over 1 
105 
All eee 
aoe ASR |store 1 3 1 
93 2 7 44 44 397 150 26 
Overti40 aud under 42h ne..cc0afe oe | eke eaicbek eer 1 4 3 28 3 
14 eee 8 5 20 11 7 
Over di} Geese 1 2 4 ivan ae 9 
255 11 1 34 43 150 151 33 
Over 4f and tind er aps icc acters S| Pte ee LO erararc atlas Socks Cee eres 1 1 Sl: Ned Wel ecto eters 
82 11 10 68 76 92 89 57 
Over OBb dias. wok 2 16 31 35 37 16 
327 2 4 99 73 67 98 115 
Over AO |sicece OA nace seatelle we bins 8 9 34 
24 1 4 6 25 8 71 7 
Over 118 2 1 18 26 8 133 7 
980 30 31 301 342 834 779 283 


Norn: Twelve establishments did not report the normal weekly hours of male employees or had no male work- 
ers in the establishment. 


(1) Includes one establishment reporting a four-day 32-hour week. 
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MALE PLANT EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 
of Canada, October 1949 


Establishments 

ceeas ‘pease 
rung Trans- | Non- | Elec- | Non- Pro- | Chem- | ‘27e0us 
Normal Weekly Hours by Days mee d porta- |Ferrous| trical |Metallic/ducts of} ical bes a 
Worked per Week Allied tion Metal |Appara-|Mineral | Petrol-| Pro- | ‘*¢tUT 
Taduss Equip-| Pro- |tus and| Pro- leumand| ducts I aa 

titéa ment | ducts |Supplies} ducts | Coal ies 

5-Day Week 

Under re yd bear Sal Beare a L) newravets eters te | oad tes 2 
258 52 35 49 28 20 89 81 
Over oo and under 423 BO YO] cc cleretee s lonaeee te 3 4 pads ceed 2 
8 11 10 18 Bl oasetiaa.s 16 19 
Over s42)'and under 4420 i codes oc antes acess: 5 3 6 Le caerens 9 
17 3 8 16 Ota 42 7 
Over 44 and ander 45.22. cdecnenvens des Paee oie ia lt e'tae «s+ [eas obu.dcil eters s ote 1 Db: oxaadae'|© aed] cee 
15 42 33 33 Bb secnaes 32 39 
Over (46 and under:474. 5.05 ss0s<0s/siste's0'lesee0e 2 | SAA oe Ll ineateraset cea 1 
iene tee 4 4 2 WE aes 4 
elass ae dee 3 6 5 6 1 11 10 
COVE FAS BNGMINGCE OUin.dccea: eae eoee ees «| asiaEdins o]e.s «0.4 eiss [stele pa a sfalluwieetectets [Sehettate || c upd widhteet an etlawle aoe 


od 


44 2 4 3 
Over 44 and under 48................. 8 7 Biskcweese 1 1 7 1 
BEE cto Ieee aici Redoaloeiers 5 68 ll 1 34 13 45 8 
Over 248 and under’ b4 e504 mance os sl awcee,. +> 20) ain aia’ oel slemieietats 3 LI aeie.pisiere| ureters 
DF arene SEE SOCIO METEOM GAAeeree LT Sete ccles seeeey Bisoccts calee ceuten 2 
OvenmsLandinmder GU ssitceteclacccs coli ccastes ell) le VO late elelecss| | azaee aieje's eremererarsls Blacetuteet lrsenaeee 1 
DEAS, dine BOD cpt soc Bae aD ae tPIOne Pree Gomes siltosccne Cte eer eae oa Be 1 
OEY BPO Rae nets cs Meera oiats csisictt lal (neocciitte Leereictei eo [ecnceit etctsilts obmaele ne Loierete wort 2 heesaead Lowes eeee 
Tote ciae saccmis cease oa ca o% 41 135 17 2 59 17 57 16 
All Establishments 

nder40). 2... Cuesie teh tea oreaeia amas LO septs s-cihe weitata an Dee sate < @)ISES S: 3 2 
MOSSY. 5h: Meier ieteeme eee Tears 264 52 35 49 28 20 89 31 
Over Nae under 423.. Sohiasthis dh greet] eae 1 3 2 1 6 2 
BOE SN ono tat eaten sngiasiee ous 8 11 10 18 Bl aos de 16 20 
Over 423 and under 44................ 4 6 4 6 QD Sad isis 6 9 
GBB cucticals «etlas eat cddetie 60 91 32 21 44 9 80 29 
Over #44 andunder 4505. sce castes dale ay ee Glevecietest laranesee 1 Bie okat ss Ol. eee 
Cy ocr eet OR ER MCTICROC LT Came 30 47 35 33 35 1 37 39 
Over 45 and under 48.,............... 9 40 17 6 Cletatione’ 12 10 
AG Neate tie acikeie's dats cieeaee s3 7 153 24 10 57 15 73 24 

Over 48 and under 50................- 1 64 Beers ase 4 1 1 
DOS Macedo c-cee se te earl lemereters.< 17 2 1 IB crate 2 4 
Over 50..... bee re pacceneoortrtar 1 BBs siaroim ee 1 22 1 1 7 
Gta vahastetes sshiscsecaes 410 513 163 149] (1) 224 48 328 179 
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66 per cent, was reported in British 
Columbia. Fifty-three per cent of the 
workers in Quebec, 43 per cent in the 
Prairie Provinces and nine per cent in the 
Maritime Provinces were reported working 
five days a week. 

More than 40 per cent of the employees 
in all but two of the 17 industrial groups 
shown in Table IIIa were on a five-day 
week, and in five of these industries more 
than 80 per cent of the employees were 
working five days. These latter five indus- 
tries were Electrical Apparatus and Sup- 
plies, 98 per cent, Tobacco and Tobacco 
Products, 92 per cent, Clothing (Textile and 
Fur), 84 per cent, Printing, Publishing and 
Allied Industries, 83 per cent, and Rubber 
Products, 82 per cent. The Paper Products 
Industry had the smallest proportion of 
workers, 22 per cent, on the five-day week. 

Sixty-seven per cent of the employees in 
the Durable Manufactured Goods Division 
and 56 per cent in the Non-durable Goods 


Overtime Payment 


Payment for work after standard daily 
or weekly hours in the Canadian manu- 
facturing industries was usually one and 
one-half times the regular wage in 1949. 
Time and one-half was also the predom- 
inant rate for work on Sunday, although 
double time was paid by a large proportion 
of establishments. More than one-third of 
the workers were employed in establish- 
ments paying double time for work on 
statutory holidays, and a large number of 
workers were in establishments paying time 
and one-half or double time and one-half. 
Detailed distributions of employees, both 
provincially and industrially, by the rate 
of overtime payment are presented in 
Tables IVa and Va; similar distributions 
by number of establishments are given in 
Tables IVb and Vb. 


Payment after Daily or Weekly Hours 


The majority of workers in each prov- 
ince and in each of the main manufacturing 
industries was employed, without exception, 
in establishments which paid time and one- 
half for work after standard daily or weekly 
hours. Nineteen per cent of the employees 
were in 1,356 plants which reported paying 
overtime rates only after regular weekly 
hours had been worked. 

More than 3,500 establishments, employ- 
ing almost 520,000 workers, reported paying 
overtime rates after regular daily hours of 
work. Ninety-two per cent of these workers 
were in establishments paying time and 
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Division were normally working five days 
a week. 

Two-thirds of the employees reported 
on a five-day week were working either 
40 or 45 hours, with a larger proportion 
working eight hours a day for. five days 
than there were working nine hours a day 
for five days. The 40-hour five-day week 
was the normal working week for 24 per 
cent of all plant workers in the manu- 
facturing industries. The proportion of 
workers on this schedule ranged, geo- 
graphically, from 60 per cent in British 
Columbia to two per cent in the Maritime 
Provinces; and, industrially, from. 70 per 
cent in the Printing, Publishing and Allied 
Industries to less than one per cent in the 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products Industry 
(see chart on p. 1841). 

Twenty-seven per cent of the workers in 
the Durable Goods Division of the manu- 
facturing industries were reported on a 40- 
hour five-day week, compared to 22 per 
cent in the Non-durable Goods Division. 


one-half for overtime after daily hours 
Monday through Friday and a slightly 
smaller percentage were in establishments 
paying this rate for overtime on Saturday. 
In many establishments it was the policy 
to pay time and: one-half for the first three 
or four hours of overtime and double time 
thereafter. This was the case for overtime 
on Monday through Friday in 175 estab- 
lishments employing 23,400 workers and for 
overtime on Saturday in 191 establishments 
employing about 19,600 workers. One- 
quarter of the workers in the Printing, 
Publishing and Allied Industries were sub- 
ject to this overtime policy. 

Double time for overtime work on 
Saturday was reported paid by 104 estab- 
lishments employing about 6,500 workers. 
More than half of these workers were 
employed in the Printing, Publishing and 
Allied: Industries and were normally work- 
ing a 40-hour 5-day week. A small number 
of workers, largely in the Clothing Industry. 
were in establishments paying time and 
one-quarter for overtime work during the 
week. 

Of the 139,000 workers who were 
employed in establishments reporting over- 
time payment only after regular weekly 
hours had been worked, all but three per 
cent were entitled to receive time and one- 
half. Forty-three per cent of the workers 
in the Leather Products Industry, and 38 
per cent each in the Textile Products and 


(Continued on p. 1856) 


Overtime Payment on Sundays and Statutory Holidays 
in Manufacturing, October, 1949 


Proportion of Workers 


BY REGION AY 
A\\\ - CANADA i 
KA. Maritime Provinces 
(WY auede 

KX ° Prairie Provinces ' } 

AV British Columbia i ; 

BY INDUSTRY i 

A.\\\ Tobacco and Tobateo Products \ ih ; 

N Rubber Products oo 3 i ¢ | 


\Y 


\\ Wood Products 


(uw 


XY Non-Motali Miner Profets XY 
XXX tie. & 
AY Soret eee A & 
\ Miscellaneous Manufactoring Industries (KW 


Leather Products 


Textile Products (except Clothing) 


N Clothing (Textile and Fur) 


Paper Products 


AK KKK WV Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries \ = | 
Iron and Steel Products \ \ \ VV 
AKAN Transportation Equipment (WW \ Sees 


\\\ Non-Ferrous Metal Products KW ES 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies M(W™W™WC§$ ‘ 


\ XY Dorable Manufactured Goods (Wu 
A\\\ Non-Durable Manufactured Goods VY ¥« : 
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TABLE IVa.—_OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR PLANT WORKERS BY PROVINCE 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1949 


Number of Workers 


Prince British 


New , 
i Nova - | Mani- | Saskat- 
Overtime Rates of Pay | Canada |Edward “2 | Bruns- | Quebec |Ontario Alberta inal 
(2) Island Scotia wick toba | chewan pee 


Monday through Friday 


Straight time. ?.v.i6...... 4,563)........ 51 816 1,403 2,269 Bs aiavats dhe e'ltergtaracs abate 20 
Time and one-quarter...... A, 283) chore. 32 92 296 1,871 Ly, 942 xo reer] Soe ree tee ne 
ine Time and one-half.......... 477,909 198} 16,274 8,060} 130,521] 252,970} 10,804 3,793) 11,401) 43,813 


Time and one-half for first 3 
| or 4 hours then double 


TIME, aclaoner nae en mae 23,403)........ 13 476} 11,525] 5,416 360 272 199) 5,142 
Double time: 5 .3.nccesee GE SRM oval) aidialaya-a- | uo ora-a'ets |e. geo « PL OL lnpeherste ete | ete iota eeetate Siete lace meee 
Other overtime rates,...... 9,586 32 180 123 3,867 4,117 SB esas 74 1,108 
No information or no over- 
time policy........:...- 63,124 64) 2,385] 2,556) 13,181) 40,939} 2,521 79 418 981 
Total) i okesecsss 582, 882 294) 18,935] 12,123) 160,793) 307,646] 15,716) 4,144) 12,092) 51,064 
Saturday 
Straight time. ..2......% 02% 4,056]........ 51 816 963} 2,202 Al, Sasaolceote ee 20 
Time and one-quarter...... o0s0l een cer. « 32 92 296 1,917 1, ISOS scene 20 54 
} Time and one-half.......... 462,926 198} 16,252} 8,049) 124,125) 246,499] 11,391) 3,696] 10,820) 41,821 
Time and one-half for first 3 
or 4 hours then double 
: GINO ck fcede genet: < 19,560)........ 13 476} 7,558) 4,799 360 290 217| 5,847 
it | Double time, 22.22. se vee 6,485]........ Dalene 1,476} 3,485 167 37 359 939 
Other overtime rates....... 14,329 32 34 123 8,988} 3,749 S53 a scenes 210} 1,108 
No information or no over- 
time: policys.a.e..-t ee 71, 956 64) 2,531] 2,567) 17,387) 44,995} 2,550 121 466) 1,275 
; Total anticcies ale 582,882 294] 18,935) 12,123) 160,793} 307,646} 15,716) 4,144) 12,092) 51,064 
- Only After Weekly Hours 
iH Time and one-quarter...... 3,061) 2254... D5 eee 13] 2,581 RAAT Se os call neice aes | caeanane 
¢ Time and one-half.......... 133, 985 95] 1,296) 1,200} 62,753) 60,486] 3,788 773 738} 2,856 
Double time, sccisvicsicislareis.0)e EY | ee Pek Aae 26 65 22 | 55.80.2, ceil sare eieidiatell Gomera 24 ; 
y Other overtime rates....... 1,566 46] . deeriin te ficre.ctanaratel 942 508 28 AVAL os OAL Ata ee . 
t SSNS Bae 2 | 2 SRN Oo SE SE | | a eR emery 
i Tobtal as gota 138,749 141} 1,319) 1,226) 63,773] 68,597) 4,260 815 738} 2,880 
3 Sunday 
iy Straight times oeseestee eee (Bid Gata sae) RAeeeCee 695 493} 1,459 LOO Wreteste eel cictelsrstetars 20 
ei” Time and one-quarter...... 2,583)........ 31 7 179) 2,080 EDL Mp oltr=.il |e Aorindias ingen 
te ‘Time and one-half.......... (2) 367,447 90} 9,791) 5,705) 88,747) 216,961} 3,700) 1,876} 4,578) 35,929 
Double tM. cenit ae as os 159, 636 165] 6,646} 2,947) 60,761] 59,192) 8,578) 2,205) 6,608} 12,534 
Other overtime rates....... 9,714) Sean o> 70 95] 5,953) 2,586)........ 187 143 227 
No information or no over- 
time ‘policy awcsieees ss 179,901 180} 3,716} 38,900) 68,483) 89,065) 7,176 691} 1,506) 5,284 
ED OCG] S wees ayttsaieeys 721, 631 435) 20,254) 13,349] 224,566) 371,243) 19,976] 4,959) 12,830) 538,944 
Statutory Holidays ; 
Straight time.............. 66,838 56] 2,078) 3,738} 21,053) 36,601) 1,925 115 300 897 
Time and one-quarter...... 4,156). ...-... 8 7 100 2,517 902 OND. ease: 613 
Time and one-half.......... 171,821 77| 4,261! 3,948) 56,083) 76,557} 3,579 479| 2,655} 24,187 
Double time. .....6.25450 (3) 267,049 167} 12,115} 2,807} 79,202) 136,576) 10,193 546] 6,414} 19,029 
Double time and one-half... 121, 644)........ 367} 1,829] 28,293) 80,623 939} 3,513) 1,248) 4,832 
LTiplo time :54is..4 75sec Bo] As ee are iy (ack er par 5,906) 6,256 41 121 274 384 
Other overtime rates....... 28,665 30 641 95 8,425) 15,121 605 35 1,381 2,332 
No information or no over- 
time policy............. 48,476 105 784 930} 25,504] 16,992) 1,792 141 558} = 1,670 
Batal emctstae ca 721, 631 435} 20,254) 13,349] 224,566] 371,243) 19,976] 4,959) 12,830) 538,944 


(1) Includes one establishment located in the Northwest Territories. 


(2) Includes ten establishments, employing 913 workers, paying time and one-half for the first three or four hours of 
overtime and double time thereafter. 


(3) Ninety-one establishments, employing 20,682 workers, reported paying time and one-half for work on statutory 
holidays not paid for if not worked. 


— ss 
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TABLE IVb.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR PLANT WORKERS BY PROVINCE 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1949 
Number of Establishments 


Prince New ; British 
. Nova - | Mani- | Saskat- 
Overtime Rates of Pay | Canada |Edward :’ | Bruns- | Quebec | Ontario Alberta | Colum- 
(1) Taland Scotia wiele toba | chewan nin 
Monday through Friday 
Strauch t time s,s c.c00 eeleles 4 4 18 43 
Time and one-quarter...... 2 2 4 
Time and one-half.......... 102 54 853} 1,311 
Time and one-half for first 
3 or 4 hours then double 
MUNG atest occa tases 5 (Ie 1 1 48 48 6 6 5 60 
Mouble tiie... 55.. tenses Dl es eeaee io flacsibo ove atel| eine selene le ae (SRE emer cial csotictond | aoc hy. 
Other overtime rates....... 81 1 4 3 23 27 Sheree 8 12 
No information or no over- 
time policy..........0.+ 1,484 4 75 64 273 932 60 10 23 43 
LOUAL dees cee sare 5,052 12 186 128 1,220 2,404 213 96 226 566 
Saturday 
Siraiwht tne, 2 seep es sas oe GS ae 2 4 15 44 Tl Se.chacceostahosempetetes 2 
Time and one-quarter...... G6) ae oa 2 2 5 38 Yd anes to 1 1 
Time and one-half.......... 2,910 7 101 53 765 1,207 122 75 178 401 
Time and one-half for first 3 
or 4 hours then double 
GEM Gt sacs Cette aeres ASL es 1 i! 49 51 6 7 5 71 
Wouble times: so. Ndoes cheese 04D caniets Accents 20 43 2 3 6 29 
Other overtime rates....... 84 1 3 3 24 28 Dh vehi stertte 10 12 
No information or no over- 
time policy........0..6. 1,629 4 76 65 342 993 62 11 26 50 
Total ci saeidectacss 5,052 12 186 128 1,220 2,404 213 96 226 566 
Only After Weekly Hours ; 
Time and one-quarter...... BON aclswe Le aforetiarsts 1 34 RACER Gaecncsclcor eo. -2 
Time and one-half.......... 1,280 3 22 17 473 569 66 45 27 58 
Mouble tM:. ose ee soccee MINEO staistaceilcacatthesaco 1 1 Dt eral Gener Pincers 1 
Other overtime rates....... 27 O Roueduenl Geecacoe 11 12 1 Lai. 's0:dierel| ele spaces 
Total esins sci 1,356 5 23. 18 486 616 76 46 27 59 
Sunday 
Straight time............0. BB [e teseecaalls erchete 65" 3 ti 34 Ah anelttaletideeaee 74 
Time and one-quarter...... MBN 5 atlene 2 1 3 31 G) ., «cists 0:0'l| sleratete Juha! ern ot 
Time and one-half.......... (2) 1,822 5 49 30 342 951 40 59 71 274 
Double sme... toes cc eeae 1,305 4 55 30 387 435 7 36 84 199 
Other overtime rates....... 4Blite so caee's 3 2 14 rN) Een 6 24 4 
No information or no over- 
REINS POUGY:: evades - ace 3,117 8 100 80 953 1,549 166 41 74 146 
Totals a. snakes: 6,408 17 209 146] 1,706} 3,020 289 142 253 625 
Statutory Holidays 
Straight time.............. 1,037 3 56 48 197 654 38 5 13 22 
Time and one-quarter...... OLE Scenes 1 1 2 42 ll Lesa 3 
Time and one-half.......... 1,669 4 51 25 444 724 59 27 69 266 
DIOUDIS TIMIC. cdieisiaie as danse (3) 1,782 3 59 33 485 762 102 19 96 223 
Double time and one-half... cd RRS 2 5 68 236 13 75 15 20 
Triple tikaes , cfocse sets i ee's BL otte tc fees Bae esl scant oe ate 14 28 1 2 1 5 
Other overtime rates....... 207 2 9 2 35 101 12 1 29 16 
No information or no over- 
time policy............. 1,167 5 31 32 461 473 53 12 30 70 
Lobel Sei cogietseoe a 6, 408 17 209 146} 1,706} 3,020 289 142 253 625 


(1) Includes one establishment in the Northwest Territories. 
(2) See footnote (2) Table IVa. ‘ 
(8) See footnote (8) Table IVa. \ 
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TABLE Va.—_OVERTIME RATES OF PAY 


Manufacturing Industries 


Number of 
' 
All Textile 
Manufac-| Food |Tobacco Pro- | Cloth- ; 
turing and and |Rubber|Leather|] ducts ing Wood | Paper 
Overtime Rates of Pay Indus- | Bever-|Tobacco] Pro- Pro- |(except |(Textile] Pro- Pro- 
tries ages Pro- ducts | ducts | Cloth-| and ducts | ducts 
ducts ing) Fur) 
Monday through Friday 
Seraight, Gime: Haat woo coats eacin ee 45563) 21 788)2% . eee aces 197 342 316 894 168 
Time and one-quarter............... 4,233 ei) a ed Pe es ge 139 101 2,007 397 247 
Time'and one-half 9.0 seek ook 477,909} 52,917) 6,617| 13,607) 6,837] 30,946) 32,372} 36,609) 50,562 
Time and one-half for the first 3 or 4 
hours then double time.......... 23,403 BAU caciaiot st lecetate ed inualeeiariltoc sere aemeAe cleererne 128 1,162 
Double time 3....cwatousepreeseace nk 64 QBs 5id-si sel asailjo as ccstod ols eropuce Rtavaidiave.cce’s -orepel| oie 3a hetote arebeetel a mee ere teenneee 
Other overtime rates................ 95586), °1; 532). voctaeeloes one ere 203} 2,951 311 109 546 
No information or no overtime policy 63,124) 15,772 794 420 4,944 2,249} 10,867 9,850 816 
Totals. siteawics  sereetiuce 582,882} 72,752) 7,411} 14,027; 12,320} 36,589) 45,873) 47,987) 538,501 ' 
Saturday 
ie Straightitimes.:..tienieccoacerecatt 4,056)" 1804[ oe scale «css ee 197 74 233 637 168 
Time and one-quarter............... 3,570 7 eaeegee S| iain gb. 8 113 101 1,304 379 247 
Time and one-half. d, c.clottss ose 462,926) 51,991! 6,617} 13,607) 6,652} 30,318) 29,404) 36,249) 49,593 
Time and one-half for first 3 or 4 
i hours then double time.......... 19,560 S20. eet ares olen lntrentetiers 62 73 128 1,445 
. Wornble time nce. aes sleet «sore 6,485 DBA E acetal doce lace eenmenee 238 100 274 505 
it Other overtime rates................ 14,329 LOGIE a deperet lineaice ce 203} 2,951 165 109 432 
th No information or no overtime policy 71,956) 16,315 794 420 5,155 2,845) 14,594) 10,211 1,14] 
Total Ss ewe ne ceedeese-s akente 582,882} 72,752) 7,411} 14,027) 12,320) 36,589) 45,873] 47,987) 53,501 / 
Only After Weekly Hours { 
Time and one-quarter............... 3,061 BOM. cistern ete 37 30 632 697 125 124 
Time and one-half..................- 133,985} 19,621 696} 1,005) 9,162} 22,027; 15,890} 10,129} 38,487 : 
ouble time: Save cles severe cteede BTL © LOL es ere Tc ce acl breccias eo tacese altel este accene | PORE Pas TERE ncn : 
Other overtime rates................ 120 97 138 549 45 
i Totalid. aang saaetee ee ctine 9,312} 22,756) 16,725; 10,803} 3,606 
. Sunday 
‘A Straight time........ Ad 161 67 158 492 26 
; Time and one-quarte ; 25 49 510 267 277 165 
, Time and one-half..... .|(2) 367,447) 32,956) 5,188) 11,995) 4,735) 41,675) 16,327) 31,093} 47,405 
Double time. 2.2...) Bae : 159,636) 26,458] 1,843 462 860} 6,320} 6,171) 7,367) 4,846 
Other overtime rates................ 9,211 O68). catecndccomtane « 62 170) 108 275 408 
No information or no overtime policy 179,901) 30,907) 1,076) 2,612) 15,765) 10,603) 39,567} 19,286] 4,257 
"Total secre ten asta atta sie 721,631) 93,013) 8,107} 15,069) 21,632} 59,345) 62,598) 58,790) 57,107 
Statutory Holidays 
Straight time: s.. gees ons cer ee 66,838} 16,504 483 57| 5,151) 4,676} 9,607) 7,560} 1,121 
Time and one-quarter..............- 4,156 CUBS toaccs eatles doe 113 399) 1,259 379 176 
Pbime and one-halifteceshescéne.c vce. 171,821) 16,683} 1,339) 1,356] 5,867] 20,483) 20,551) 31,002} 21,204 
Mouble time: s- Pepees.< orole sc ctslee (2)267,049) 35,662) 2,031) 11,601) 3,316) 10,785) 10,701) 9,276] 6,449 
Double time and one-half........... 121,644) 12,609) 2,132)........ 1,016} 19,242) 3,026) 1,721) 24,348 
ELriple time: .2.<.. seeteiokie sic sa oe ale 12,982 ASS caste siisadeeescs SO Were:§ Sebeeallepanieersbe 185) kee 
Other overtime rates................ 28,665} 5,592) 1,726) 1,878 759| 1,556) 1,067) 1,691} 2,785 
No information or no overtime policy 48,476) 4,727 396 177; 5,880} 2,204) 16,387) 6,976 1,074 
Total. .... Arapetraeiia.% +i ots 721,631; 93,013} 8,107) 15,069} 21,632) 59,345) 62,598) 58,790} 57,107 


(4) See footnote (2) table IVa. 
(2) See footnote (%) table IVa. 
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FOR PLANT WORKERS BY INDUSTRY 
of Canada, October 1949 


Workers 
Printing Miscel- 
Publish-| Iron | Trans-| Non- | Elec- | Non- Pro- laneous 
, ing and| and porta- |Ferrous} trical |Metallic/ducts of] Chem- | Manu- 
Overtime Rates of Pay Allied | Steel tion Metal |Appara-|Mineral | Petrol-} ical | factur- 
Indus- | Pro- | Equip-| Pro- |tus and!} Pro- |eumand| Pro- ing 
tries ducts | ment | ducts |Supplies| ducts | Coal | ducts | Indus- 
tries 
Monday through Friday , 
Straiwht time ws. ekes seas nas ce ces 54 108 276 BG oie ssa ulicmomnteed ae caters 24 310 
Time and one-quarter...............+-. 5 196 39 33 84 BOT ieviseicess 142 141 
Mamie and. One-half... 2e.c050 sees esas 14,711} 90,310} 61,748) 18,516} 22,045} 12,217 8,726] 18,537 5, 632 
Time and one-half for the first 3 or 4 
hours then double time............ ,007; 3,484) 5,264 124] £6, C89 lee dea le cece 206 39 
MIGUDIG Fie Mee sete has a vane k oe.delasanees 18 TB |e ee Moco s Sab Moe aig ob Tike Sere, aie neal te ieee 
Other overtime rates.................. 378 281 1,159 1,258 DU Shcrwe eaeea lvcheleeee es 59 281 
No information or no overtime policy. 431} 38,922) 4,723 1,156 870} 2,455 219 1,394] 2,242 
otal sdacce on apenas eee 21,586} 98,319] 73,227} 16,173] 30,186} 14,979 8,945) 20,362 8,645 
Saturday 
Sirah bee eee kcic cea a waverestat on 66 108 349 sof] Raters <del (Pag ST IEG esc 24 310 
Time and one-quarter.............-.-. 5 ZLB aerate» 33 41 BO7IF seman 142 141 
Time and one-half....................- 10,543} 86,614} 61,479] 12,482) 22,364) 12,204 8,661! 18,578 5,570 - 
Time and one-half for first 3 or 4 hours 
then double time 6,019} 4,483) 5,289 124 20 24 
Miouble TIME ie ips cies delle viele nalgerostea 3,631 982 108 217 46 15 
Other overtime rates 581 461; 1,086) 1,258 59 322 
No information or no overtime policy. . 741| 5,456} 4,916 1,973 284 1,493} 2,263 
MDObelrtas piers scot caesarean 21,586) 98,319] 73,227) 16,173) 30,186) 14,979 8,945} 20,362 8,645 
Only After Weekly Hours 
Time and one-quarter................. 263 60 Cd RAR ia lo (se eee 51 258 
ume'and one-half, vo... eee dese ase. 2,495] 20,734) 5,245) 9,803] 3,973) 2,694 30| 4,579) 2,465 
oublertimererts cc ace aces ema apne s teens DAN ics ARR Sell osa;2. AeA orale: clatelotnsLsterorafeleress-| Syelopaceis,cle G5). owls 
Other overtime rates. -..........+sc-+: yt ee Obes slepavels 142 18sec aes 26.0 eae 
ELOGAL aie ciate otniiie e'eslsis1-djercys 2,807} 20,816 5,325} 10,290 4,115 2,721 30 4,721 2,723 
Sunday 
Sorajong ties, ee sceicles s cites faedeiiatess 39 108 |) REE AASE CoeOn Jal Roemer rt Ger a ocd 20 310 
Time and one-quarter...............-. 69 152 Uikeeterte olIN sua Rewsateve L2G) Pe Ave ccs 175 225 
Time and one-half...................-. 2,150} 71,822) 43,467] 11,639} 19,933 8,723 2,859] 11,613) ‘3,867 
PVOUDISiNNG hae Sele tases dae napie Facile is 19,219} 33,445} 25,558 3,371 5,474 3,497 5,831 7,079 1,835 
Other overtime rates................4 227 264 281 1,241 5,129 44) Seer 53 161 
No information or no overtime policy. 2,689} 13,344) 9,233} 10,212) 3,765) 5,187 285| 6,148] 4,970 
PD OCAL a trae esata teusterine rt sates che 24,393] 119,135) 78,552) 26,463] 34,301} 17,700 8,975| 25,083) 11,368 
Statutory Holidays 
MtrAeet HAGE eco eke dw tein cheime’s 4,289 2,861 7,408 907 1,607 145 2,111 1,926 
Time and one-quarter 110 Een ret) Sere ante O3 bes sraaern 107 433 
Time and one-half.............esee0e-- 24,055} 12,732 3,770 2,014 2,355 252 2,992 3,143 
Woublettimey. 6250.05, o.1 siie. dois sje'e ojereisie 63,427} 38,746] 10,545) 13,344 6,921 7,551} 15,699 4,037 
Double time and one-half 19,589} 15,545 2,043} 16,263 1,056 475 1,750 93 
BD PIpIO CLIO Re sates coals cote Nee pe eases ae 3,246} 5,085 643 98 VEST aRoonras 124| 22eaeeie 
Other overtime rates 2,424 933 985 491) 3,894 488} 1,076 413 
No information or no overtime policy. 1,995} 2,604) 1,069 1,184 1,042 64 1,224 1,323 
PLOUAN sc pie eve sit eotsln aroe, ose sole ai 119,135) 78,552] 26,463} 34,301) 17,700 8,975} 25,083) 11,3868 
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TABLE Vb.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY 
Manufacturing Industries 


Number of 


Textile 
All Food |Tobacco Pro- | Cloth- 


Manufac-| and and |Rubber/Leather| ducts ing Wood | Paper 
Overtime Rates of Pay turing | Bever-|Tobacco} Pro- Pro- |(except|(Textile] Pro- Pro- 
Indus- | ages Pro- ducts | ducts | Cloth-| and ducts | ducts 


Monday through Friday 
Straight; Gin Gy § sie estoy ac ciseseNealalainte oie 
Time and one-quarter eel 
Time and one-half......... 
Time and one-half for the first 3 or 4 

hours then double time F 


Double time........... aah 
Other overtime rates...... Boone ae 
No information or no overtime policy 


Saturday 
Sitateht time 6 ese swing calcite sieaiets ale 
Time and one-quarter..........-+.++ 
Time and one-half.............0+005 
Time and one-half for the first 3 or 4 
hours then double time.......... 


Only After Weekly Hours 
Time and one-quarter............... 
Time and one-half................... 


Sunday 
Dirsicht time wos ok ake at sects 
Time and one-quarter............... 
Time and one-half.................+- (2) 
WDouble timers esse ictees cate cee at ore 


Statutory Holidays 
Deraight £0. 6 soca sinc artis eymisiomiin 
Time and one-quarter................ 
Time and one-half................... 
Wouble tame; ecaase eas ace ate (2) 


RUPE DLONtITNO re cle, cain ols cia accede stale 
Other overtime rates..............+. 


(1) See footnote (2) table IVa. 
(2) See footnote (8) table IVa. 


tries ducts ing) Fur) 
70 18 
80 5 
3,159 425 
175 6 
3 1j. 
81 24 
1,484] 278 
5,052 757 
68 TBF Ret ohio apatite 3 3 6 13 3 
66 (BAR a eenas 3 4 21 5 3 
2,910 412 13 23 73 152 310 340 183 
191 Gh ois se eae cine elas Iabien pert 1 1 3 15 
104 AN wcrhtaialte on Lael ena as 1 2 . 6 3 
84 BB |\;.«:s's ies /otall pois Sielels 5 3 3 4 4 
1,629 288, 15 1 116 85 302 263 28 
5,052 757 28 24 200 249 645 634 239 
45 Dies ae ateet: 1 1 8 10 3 3 
ame a 2 6 98 85 179 144 40 
a al recheeeloo stacy eet sinh mea sence af oeeeed A 
1,356 223 2 7 102 96 192 148 44 
48 AGIs tee tatekel ohare evel 1 2 4 11 2 
ART ae ena 1 6 3 
1,822 304 11 16 36 126 118 273 160 
1,305 150 2 5 13 29 43 86 44 
7 SOLS mstad ore Feces 1 2 3 5 3 
3,117 469 17 10 250) 180 665 404 a 
6,408 980 30 31 302 345 837 782 283 
1,037 217, 6 2 80 51 142 159 19 
61 ABA EA ode nore 3 7 14 
1,669 218 6 6 69 95 220 322 102 
1,782 250) 5 20 31 67 108 102 58 
434 96 UR sslastere 7 48 30 19 64 
51 Bl aid cetiie We taretretats Leen ararsteiell sietaPercraets Sli aaves's 
207 59 4 2 6 7 16 10 14 
1,167 131 8 1 105 70 307 161 23 
6,408 980 30 31 302 345 837 782 283 
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FOR PLANT WORKERS BY INDUSTRY 


of Canada, October 1949 
Establishments 


Overtime Rates of Pay 


Monday through Friday 
Dirsicht timer svencse a2 scncateeeeter 
Time and one-quarter 
‘Lime and one-baltc i... <ce.n kee ee kc 
Time and one-half for the first 3 or 4 

hours then double time............ 
Double timers, «isis. tscctensaeee es 


Saturday 

Straight timess nese os aise vende ws 
Time and one-quarter 
Time'and one-half.,..........).c0000. 
Time and one-half for the first 3 or 4 
hours then double time. . 
Wouble time, juice ped aa 


Only After Weekly Hours 
Time and one-quarter................- 
Time and one-half..................+.. 


Sunday 
Straight times, ccnscctelveses eee teuarts 
Time and one-quarter................- 
Time and one-half..................... 


Statutory Holidays 
Puraiekit tamer os swieeitiak Sateen et 
‘Time and one-quarter 
Time and one-half 
Double time 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
Equip- 
ment 


5 


Printing 
Publish-| Jron 
ing and Steel 
Allied | yee! 
Indus- Pala 
tries 

2 4 

1 Zz 

237 502 

88 33 

Se eets 2 1 

5 6 

19 90 

352 643 

3 4 

1 8 

164 458 

94 41 

53 23 

8 9 

29 100 

352 643 

3 2 

54 156 

PA 1 

1 Ean Ae 

58 159 

1 3 

2 4 

55 266 

262 321 

3 2 

87 206 

410 802 

15 86 

3 5 

71 194 

252 365 

ll 59 

21 11 

12 17 

25 65 

410 802 


Non- | Elec- | Non- 
Ferrous | trical |Metallic 
Metal | Appara-|Mineral 
Pro- |tus and} Pro- 
ducts |Supplies| ducts 

Ul eeretetetare | Setarate ste: 3 
1 
81 79 109 
2 Gloucret:s « 
2 yas A anche ler 
29 18 62 
116 108 177 
WG Stace e |levereraty ein’ 
1 2 6 
73 78 109 
2 Al cndeaea 
2 peace s'e's 
2 Ol oaleistee es 
35 20 62 
116 108 177 
ee 1 
45 39 45 
Tete oe FL : 
47 41 47 
Shik divine s Soke 3 
50 61 76 
33 36 40 
1 2 2 
79 50 103 
163 149 224 
25 16 - 
Vicars RA Sach 
35 50 69 
13 35 6 
2 1 3 
5 7 17 
26 17 41 
163 149 224 


Pro- 
ducts of eat 
er Pro 
eum an 
Coal ducts 
Eee Ra 2 
Agios a okie 3 
36 179 
Video cats 3 
ene 3 
11 62 
47 252 
ARS at ey 2 
Mataiicees 3 
34 176 
eta tn ae 1 
pec ece 2 
etepietes 3 
13 65 
47 252 
Tewky wisie 2 
i 73 
a asthetorals 1 
si Puipittia.s 1 
1 77 
sae 1 
nape 4 
17 96 
18 65 
ny Sranfees 2 
13 161 
48 329 
3 43 
itanes3 3 
6 67 
24 144 
4 16 
Re cwisae 2 
3 7 
8 47 
48 329 
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Non-ferrous Metal Products Industries were 
in establishments paying overtime only 
after weekly hours. 


Payment for Work on Sundays 


Almost one-half of the establishments 
included in the survey, employing about 
one-quarter of the workers in the Manu- 
facturing industries, did not report any 
overtime policy for work on Sunday. This 
was probably because no work has been 
done on a Sunday and none is anticipated. 
Sixty-eight per cent of the workers who 
were in the establishments reporting an 
overtime policy for work on Sunday were 
entitled to receive time and one-half, and 
29 per cent were entitled to receive double 
time. 

In only two industries were more than 
half the workers employed in establish- 
ments which paid double time for work on 
Sunday: Printing, Publishing and Allied 
Industries, 79 per cent, and Products of 
Petroleum and Coal, 65 per cent (see chart 
on p. 1849). Straight time and time and 
one-quarter for work on Sunday was paid 
by a small number of establishments, most 
of which were located in Ontario. 


Payment for Work on 
Statutory Holidays 


Thirty-seven per cent of the workers in 
Canadian manufacturing were in establish- 
ments paying double time for work on 
statutory holidays, 24 per cent were in 
establishments paying time and one-half, 
and 17 per cent were in establishments 


Vacations with Pay 


In 1949, more than 99 per cent of 
the plant workers in the manufacturing 
industries of Canada were employed in 
establishments which reported an annual 
vacation with pay policy for their 
employees. Ninety-three per cent of these 
workers were entitled to receive an initial 
vacation of one week with pay, or an 
equivalent, generally after a year of employ- 
ment. Most of the remaining workers were 
in establishments which gave an _ initial 
vacation of two weeks, or the equivalent, 
usually after a year of employment. 

Three-quarters of the employees were 
working in establishments which gave 
longer periods of vacation with pay as the 
worker’s term of employment increased. 
Forty-five per cent of the workers were 
eligible to receive a maximum vacation of 
two weeks with pay, or an equivalent, 
generally after they had been employed five 
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paying double time and one-half. Triple 
time was reported paid by 51 establish- 
ments employing about two per cent of 
the employees. Nine per cent of the 
workers were entitled to straight time only 
for work on statutory holidays, and a small 
number were entitled to time and one- 
quarter. Statutory holidays here include 
the days when the plant is not operating 
by reason of Dominion, Provincial or 
Municipal holidays, or because of religious 
holidays regularly observed. 

The largest group of workers in Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta were in 
establishments paying double time for work 
on statutory holidays, while the largest 
group in New Brunswick and _ British 
Columbia were in establishments paying 
time and one-half. In Saskatchewan, 71 
per cent of the workers were entitled to 
receive double time and one-half. 

In ten of the major industries the largest 
proportion of workers were employed in 
establishments reporting double time for 
work on statutory holidays, in four of the 
industries the largest proportion were in 
establishments reporting time and one-half, 
and in three the largest proportion were in 
those reporting double time and one-half. 
The industry having the largest proportion 
of its workers entitled to double time on 
statutory holidays, 84 per cent, is the 
Products of Petroleum and Coal Industry; 
and that having the largest proportion 
entitled to double time and one-half, 47 
per cent, is the Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies Industry (see chart on p. 1849). 


years; and over 30 per cent were eligible 
for a maximum of three weeks, or the 
equivalent, usually after 15, 20 or 25 years 
of employment. Most of the establishments 
which reported a maximum vacation of 
three weeks with pay also gave an inter- 
mediate vacation period of two weeks, 
mainly after five years’ service. 

Since comparable information on vaca- 
tions with pay was published® the propor- 
tion of workers eligible to receive a 
maximum vacation of three weeks has 
increased from 20 per cent to over 30 per 
cent. 

Almost 3,000 establishments, employing 
more than 55 per cent of the plant workers 
in manufacturing, reported that their plants 


(Continued on p. 1864) 


5 “Vacations with Pay in Manufacturing Industries, 
October, 1947”, THe Lasour Gazetre, April 1949. 
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It 
1 
Maximum Vacations with Pay in Manufacturing, October, 1949 
Proportion of Workers Becoming Eligible 
{ 
BY REGION 
Per cent Per cent . 
100 00 700200 102 0405070890 ‘ 
ne ofA | 
Maritime Provinces v ‘ 
Quebec 
Ontario i 
Prairie Provinces ' 
British Columbia 
f 
BY INDUSTRY : 
id 
Food and Beverages ; 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products , 
) 
Rubber Products 
Leather Products 


Textile Products (except Clothing) 
Clothing (Textile and Fur) 
Wood Products 
Paper Products 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 
Iron and Steel Products 
Transportation Equipment 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Products of Petroleum and Coal 


Chemical Products 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries 


= 


1 week 2 weeks 
or equivalent or equivaleat or equivalent 
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TABLE ViIa.—_VACATIONS WITH PAY: NUMBER OF WORKERS BY PROVINCE 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1949 


Length of Vacation and Prince Narr New 
Service Requirements Canada |Edward Scoti Bruns- 
(1) Island | °C°4® | wick 
INITIAL VACATION 
One Week or Equivalent. . 661,536 209; 16,025) 8,189 
One Week After: 
No specified service...... 18; 200 torres s 276 3 
1'to 5 monthss..2.0. esi. $4 8971 Retiwhe.<s 1108). sane 
iO MONS pace kee ae cet 36,476 32 1,282 667 
Z.to.11 months... 1st UB RS Bb See 2a Saba Dee cee 
WWyredr NGcvcwe ccs sacle 536, 920 177| 12,818) 7,351 
QEHOr A sce, sete teats J SOUS sald.\c |e OUT cncatet 
2 per cent of earnings....... AL, GSO) ohatan ee 76 168 
4 day per month............ pod Bs, toes OBI e sierestece 
Two Weeks or Equivalent 52,186 95| 2,527; 2,802 
Two Weeks After: 
No specified service...... A alo Lane, y+ 0 | RBar es 


Less heb. 1 yearz..ess snare 
1 year.. ete cise 
Others. eke ce 
4 per cent of earnings. a 
1 day per month............ 


Other Vacation Periods... 


MAXIMUM VACATION 
Two Weeks or Equivalent 


Two Weeks After: 
Less than 1 year.......... 


OD ICRI hc aces no bees ses: oh 


4 per cent of earnings....... 
1 day per month............ 


ThreeWeeks orEquivalent 


Three Weeks After: 
No specified service...... 
Less than 10 years........ 
LO VOATE, Ss a.badel a,b eee 


BO VOATSS: oo ec basse stae 
SB SV CATH |, side ctetas aia eels 


Other Vacation Periods... 


No Increase Over Initial 
Vacationiiccs.ccte es 


One week or equivalent... 
Two weeks or equivalent. 
Other vacation periods... 


1,071 


714,793 


322,817 


167,456 


124, 033 
43, 252 
171 


714,793 


304] 18,552) 10,991 
32} 6,000] 3,175 
ee: Sl nae 303 
32] 151 72 
a ae 517| 287 
tetlie Be 2,508|. zat: 
po 2,618| 1,685 
oe 84 6 
cs 30] 654 
te Be Bees ss 
iene ot 76| 168 
123| 6,502) 1,484 
4 ie ee Be 54 
be RAR 
100} _ 765] 1,113 
aad 5,306] 317 
18). een eee 
a SE A om BME 
Beek. 5 a7 6 


Quebec} Ontario 


2 
24,709 
1,381 225 


11,598] 22,251 


1,904 


88,666) 175,133 


479 980 
6,005} 9,460 
6,761} 8,506 
5,353] 18, 280 


1,390) 1,467 
3,012) 6,073 
1,651] . 8,172 
3,665) 8,053 
74,666] 123,370 
348 483 
156] 1,958 
9,926) 14,376 
22,433] 44,191 
25,390} 56,160 
36 2,635 
5,873] 2,702 
10,171 870 
682) 2,717 

7 63 

675) 2,654 
659 128 


British 
Saskat- 

Alberta} Colum- 

chewan| ~*~ ists 
1,212) 11,250) 48,496 
Sete et 94 269 
Baha Gores Goccerien 40 
561 492) 1,805 
sales 84) 1,118 
634} 10,495) 41,400 
ayaa ciate 30 934 
17 55 327 
5 aes 2,608 
3,745} 1,542} 4,932 
30 26 9 


304| 18,552) 10,991 


223,049) 370, 633 


PAP rete Set 2 
19,768} 4,959] 12,792] 53, 670 
9,192| 498} 7,349] 32,472 

160 ceienaue av cienres 212 
1,897" '457|"°743|— «1,099 
1,853 39] 6,537] 6,279 
BSL) ce, 39} 4,500 
4,496 ee a 19, 189 
el oes eee 26 
PLA err ee Pe or 497 
re Ee ae ec 593 
treat eas ood 30 26 
3,846] 1,324] 4,050| 4,287 
61 79 63 6 
| ee 282] 152 
17} °403] 1,102] 2,773 
2,785] 720] 2,041) 1,162 
627 16] 641] 1175 
B63 Se | nce] eee 
29) “106 S1Ik soot 
Sek [ees 421 
Fie gin Pets! RE POLS 421 
132} 175] 44 19 
6,598} 2,962| 1,279] 16,471 
4,070 1 309] 12,180 
2,528] 2,941] 970] 4,201 
19,768 4,959] 12,792 53, 670 


Norn: Establishments employing 6,838 plant workers did not report information on vacation with pay. 
Q Includes 75 workers in the Northwest Territories. 
2) Includes 27 establishments reporting a maximum vacation of three weeks after 20 years for men and after 15 


years for women. 


(3) Most of these workers were in five establishments requiring 21 years of employment. 
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TABLE VIb.—VACATIONS WITH PAY: NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS 
BY PROVINCE 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1949 


Length of Vacation and 
Service Requirements 


INITIAL VACATION 
OneWeek or Equivalent... 


One Week After: 
No specified service,..... 
Ito 5 months..¢ 2.6.5.0... 
GiMMONE HS se scene bacicle oes 


Two Weeks or Equivalent 


Two Weeks After: 
No specified service...... 
Less than 1 year.......... 


4 per cent of earnings 
1 day per month............ 


Other Vacation Periods. . 


MAXIMUM VACATION 
Two Weeks or Equivalent 
Two Weeks After: 


Less than 1 year.......... 
A Wearhe, 260. «dds 


4 per cent of earnings 
1 day per month............ 


ThreeWeeks or Equivalent 
Three Weeks After: 


No specified service...... 
Less than 10 years........ 


Other Vacation Periods... 


No Increase Over Initial 
Vacation i... 25s. 50s. o0 


One week or equivalent... 
Two weeks or equivalent. 
Other vacation periods... 


Canada 
(1) 


Prince 
Edward 
Island 


Nova 
Scotia 


721 3 34 
Ce eca cobee 5 
OSI corereete 1 
567 3 26 
LO} faces: 2 
AGI yeiaka aves etelaae es 
Gt fede lita aie dares 
TEL Sacer ctr es 
6,218 11 153 
2,469 1 44 
1S Bar coca iGe toc 
289 1 5 
EVAN Aon cog 5 
Wla\ seni. 12 
eh) eonboce 18 
GOI ieidavorae® 1 
AT crete 1 
O2 | vaatateras 1 
BD rcateicteier= 1 
as crcl eat cers 
730 3 10 

1 


2,981 


2,329 
647 
5 


6,218 


Pate dao 2 
6 97 

3 66 

3 31 

11 153 


3,001 


New : British 
- | Mani- | Saskat- 
ie Quebec} Ontario Lonel ahawat Alberta ssi 
74 1,505 2,764 240 28 203 545 
63 102 Gh Seoera.t 5 7 
34 (SR ARSeAe enccora sl Mcticorictg 2 
133 233 27 18 13 22 
7 21 DE one 2 8 
1,137 2,190 202 9 180 464 
6 5 AB. Moemnee 1 6 
110 110 1 1 2 8 
15 4 Lie. Seiaadtncnaee 28 
20 155 231 41 113 48) 70 
deiagtiaiets 17 Uh eee ae 1 2 1 
4 32 i as 2 1 2 
21 97 177 41 106 44 51 
Chit merch: 3 Mh hae aie vo sil oie carn a hineeinerers 1 
whoa 4 Dl ie stereos Lh aeitualel ale pieie ate 
sue pens 2 BR Sie caer 3 1 15 
athe 2 She: a Soe 2 
99 1, 662 3,001 281 142 251 617 
u4 547 1,291 118 18 170 266 
1 3 11 Ried citanelisbtaens 2 
2 64} 140 17 15 21 24 
2 66 129 32 2 147 38 
Bonne 61 AbL 3! bee ey 1 37 
6 302 709 50 | eee 133 
1 6 19 DN arden sievetellleteofNceiare tT 
1 19 71 Bh sxweeenalfaceers alate 15 
aeaeeens 13 33 Ol Fre Srevecaunre eit tre eee 14 
1 13 BBl Fo ke eve el Saialetateeye 1 1 
a avateateiale WictesstB Ce ctON [a niacd @iasoys\ lle a rate %,nia al less Wcars ovecaiie a etstevopene 1 
6 207 401 26 16 25 35 
BE ICC StS eee CMP ren Goer te cnnnesnel Boneroc 1 
6 5 1 1 2 1 
6 20 Diver en? 3 3 
37 56 1 2 5 16 
60 123 11 & 7 & 
80 168 8 1 7 7 
1 12 Dl \s Lace chefellreye.c a eletarel tele teteme 
3 ll 2 7 EA ae 
14 1 SIC HOa MeO ponae edocada) agrtec Joc 
2 Disclose al are sie ao aw lever tteene 2 
1 Li Por mare a eAnedad IAs tao it dcdcdc 
1 CR CTICn Cmecocers ccc mone. 2 
1 6 6 2 2 3 2 
78}  900| 1,294 135] += 406] «| = 53| S82 
54 755 1,090 97 3 ll 250 
24 143 202 38 102 42 62 
evahalinereiat 2 hve ames wiorawiaraeteteraanatere 
99 1,662 281 142 251 617 


Nore: Information on vacations with pay was not reported by 190 establishments. 
(1) Includes one establishment located in the Northwest Territories, 
(2) See footnote (2) Table VIa. 
(8) See footnote (3) Table VIa. 
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TABLE VIita—VACATIONS WITH PAY: NUMBER OF 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 
To- 
All Food | bacco Textile | Cloth- 
Length of Vacation and Service | Manufac- | and and | Rubber|Leather| Pro- ing Wood | Paper 
Requirements turing | Bever-| To- Pro- Pro- ducts | (Tex- Pro- Pro- 
Industries} ages | bacco | ducts | ducts | (except tile | ducts | ducts 
Pro- Cloth- | and 
ducts ing) Fur) 
INITIAL VACATION 
| One Week or Equivalent........ 661,536} 78,739] 8,107) 15,064) 14,842) 54,448) 57,298) 54,592] 55,961 
! One Week After: 
No specified service............. 13, 257 LA015) xh, tealscielomee 227 1,086} 3,108 988 217 
d\to: b'months secre: 14,897 1,111}. : 37 1,718 2, 603 1,448 967 314 
6 months..... 36,476 6, 785]... 24 2,856 2,970 6,298 1,358 763 
7 to 11 month 11, 648 BBS sabia allies eaiees 323 54 280 2B hisrecctote ces 
L year. .i.cis 536,920] 65,563 14,309 8,851] 31,591] 39,802) 48,192) 53,505 
Other Rs fs nasocee 139) 245 QIAN w:c:ctneiel oleae cats 261 Q25I Fes avers 
2 per cent of earning: 41,630 By OROT Rihele | adaware wre 859} 16,036 5, 830 2,001 216 
3 day per month............ 4,314 892 253 420 8 108 271 336 946 
Two Weeks or Equivalent........ 52,186) 11,536)........ 5| 6,726) 4,762) 4,965 973 942 
Two Weeks After: 
No specified service. . BAZ) FZ ODE cre reravararal ho eie,atatarele 652 100 864 9 102 
Less than 1 year.... 5,707 1 ee eel eee See 2,550 2,161 241) anraries 180 
L-VORE ica sik asics see's 35, 237 ¢ Pp aii) eee BAe 5 3,410 524 2,994 835 544 
Others, cowed tees set ae 1,059 Me Bore cde io) One. sat heats 390 11\ Arabpbtete 
4 per cent of earnings.............. 3,010 107) 52 dete flsrcereer 114 1,977 476 | iwecctes 116 
tiday per month eee,....0 pede ees 2,751 BU, ee re eect ceri icomonel Morel occ 52 water 
Other Vacation Periods.......... 1,071 SSG) 2 5 too Th cee Assia wien aye Sordhes Serene 19 B69) acetic 
Total Asean: os ees 714,793) 90,511 8,107} 15,069) 21,568} 59,210] 62,282) 55,934) 56,903 
il MAXIMUM VACATION 
wf Two Weeks or Equivalent........ 322,517) 35,092 599| 9,897} 7,926] 22,758] 29,508) 28,936) 25,517 
ui Two Weeks After: 
th Mess Chan) yy Caria <iciee Atle cows oe 2,134 PAD] ede yA BOGS Dt 514 49 SAS ye cctare al stints at 
’ heh ee oh SRE SEN Ae c 19,916 Gj 481) SRS Sees comets. 1,788 1,239 2,612 838 481 
. SS OATS” arn sips ticle ete auetle wine os ore 30,779 5,615 20ST. cwieevets 333 719 7,992 1,345 130 
i BP VOATE uciavaet Voie skis acenes sane 31,066 5,970)... ce tinecleewasers 911 1,271 3,414 60 5,060 
| OL VERTR 2 Rao: hee clea ties since 207,482) 11,574 138 9,720 3,021) 16,733] 12,338] 24,019} 18,845 
:" i560: OI VEATB Wee resus fee cearesine 3,078 OO) oF oast ae wae nts 199 810) 9S "Bllsccseeres 158 
t ROS VATS Sit oul. Gertrs sek tee ns oe 10,507 2,767 BOSI siete ave 552 242 999 1,015 645. 
COR hy ACh eeeree. Sa Se ae 5,486 LAO IL) Tc leas 177 358 658 730 816 198 
4 per cent of earnings.............. 12,018 BOOT. biSavelerail e'etelaicceals 250 1,028 1,258 DASN. svc wietine 
Dday.permonbbisoeeerccit ekicccece 5 BUY le Reccrecilc es olewasall ectie, he bets | vcctlave eteye'l ators ier cVecate!| ibe Serelatoseih sereceaaeeanee 
Three Weeks or Equivalent...... 219,727) 31,644) 6,977) 4,946 866} 24,306) 5,126) 1,267) 26,675 
Three Weeks After: 
No specified service............. ‘ 19} 22. <<slateterct|'se\ ofeve etal] aie olaleve-stail ofatstalefatete (| eit ystalo Ms isi|'« sisters arein ficfoler sien = eine tenets 
Less than 10 years.............. 1,040 O43. Wont neta 353 2 174 ri ae eS 
LO MFOATE iis ote a cisistinickheucthretn lentes 2,671 B05] 0c cadet saaoneel se eee] wes oma by ecren MAe ied 
15 years 29,126 Det Ball cesetisinats 1,581 312 4,921 474 58 5, 693 
0 MOATRs ce pistrs oteionne steele na (1) 75,310) 19,191 5,447 3,365 122 1,590 51 299) 19,081 
25 years $8,532] 85275) <1, 6380)... uhm sseceake 7,903] 1,192 747) 1,685 
BO MOATS noch ciate mone raens 3,257 BOI SarsiNoteparell cous eenesate 79 72|' 2, 281 |G Avsteban'| Pemetenten 
COCR EDM a Musca tawinsaheee os te (2) 8,731 QB cede cncllercts hotel avast reel ae at. te 456 84 25 
6 per cent of earnings.............. DUS O4 Uh Races Lecte oe Ae extol ieee 9,818 447). bo6 sieee 191 
Four Weeks After: 3,833 120) cree Ayraratel| ace Saw eqeeell water eestaiaasll wisjcsteisieae 38) 3.85% dioawl| Amneas 
LO Weatia ice asheac sheet ctadieisvee 00:6 7 141) PS eed caer (Chee ice Maren sche PSE aire tal matesocc| racinut ci. 
ZO VORLB beat oct onitae cis uabislvto ee 35: 763 |. the eee ck creole coe ee lta oettea Beier Lie ev ctv S8lioe' ule tated cereaeers 
Other Vacation Periods.......... 1,260 263) cc aicteeeacteeene 32 114 RGA) sical salsa eres 
No Increase Over Initial Vacation 167,456) 23,448 531 226| 12,744) 12,032) 27,148) 25,731) 4,711 
One week or equivalent.......... 4,033} 138,111 531 221 6,018} 7,270] 22,215) 24,758} 3,885 
Two weeks or equivalent........ 43,252) “10\382)..0.. 22% 5| 6,726) 4,762) 4,914 973 826 
Other vacation periods.......... RTs a lc see lass sbh tutes oe ee oles meteoe 19| oo Ssseculhente ase 
Total rau caccves.« cenvcinas 714,793] 90,511) 8,107} 15,069] 21,568! 59,210} 62,282) 55,934) 56,903 


(1) See footnote (2) table VIa. 
(2) See footnote (8) table VIa. 
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Nore: Establishments employing 6,838 plant workers did not report information on vacations with pay. 


ee 


WORKERS BY INDUSTRY 
October 1949 


Pro- Miscel- 
Printing Iron | Trans-| Non- | Elect- | Non- | ducts | Chemi-|laneous 
; Publishing | and por- Fer- rical |Metallic of cal Manu- 
Length of Vacation and Service and Steel | tation | rous |Appara~-|Mineral| Petro- | Pro- fac- 
Requirements Allied Pro- | Equip-| Metal |tus and} Pro- leum ducts | turing 
Industries | ducts | ment Pro- |Supplies} ducts an Indus- 
ducts Coal tries 
INITIAL VACATION 
One Week or Equivalent......... 17,293) 115,576) 76,238) 25,433) 34,036) 17,135 3,566} 22,098) 11,110 
One Week After: 
No specified service............. 349} 2,217] 3,057 89 298 T25T soenads 120 361 
EGO ID DONG OS so cic darcies J atayalasesvicleie 230 1,586 2,439 261 696 Le eee 660 323 
GeMONE NS te. cocaat er. said 2,649 2,421 2,495 710 258 228 90 5,512 1,059 
MALO VEINOBEOSS. + x eexicis tee acieste 147 406 2,971 457 De Ootl sad sve aaleonvce 234 24 
MOG fia oars cc. dtalats 0.2, v-0-0 nyergyeanivicraa 13,361] 106,325) 56,311] 23,455) 26,082) 14,559 3,476} 15,002 8, 682 
OMERAT cette hie sees sts wae Wasco e miane 111 266 Moa Ieee Reto seal accor calonen pes 212 23 
2 per cent of earnings.............. 172 2,076 8,031 401 968 A GBST. Meese 169 638 
MOAY. DET-MON 54 0iF Lise + « vie 274 279 152 60 95 BL eaten BE) eee ae 
Two Weeks or Equivalent........ 7,013| 3,306) 1,904 908 136 381} 5,386) - 2,985 258 
Two Weeks After: 
No specified service............. 65 183 5 223 58 34 30 45) 3h asc 
Inees Than T years.cccs cc onckeee 165 48 39 ELS ate ee alone ae lc Ube S vue 107 47 
DOBLE ieee ewtccd feo dase nesses 6,082 2,950 1, 603 608 78 262 5,103 2,798 211 
Other Pees cet kc nee ene LOO cs aare ass 2Z1G| \eemaae leet va lets gaaines [Roce s < letaete see aes 
4 per cent of earnings.............. 30 125 | Sector Agen neon letaerae BB) ekiscsatelaascgeie Lemetemtene 
Uday insrmontli avis tals <siew as he OL wetascee BS] Petveawios iseioseed 20 253 85) x2 cedars 
Other Vacation Periods.......... 2 160 44 112 j | ee Boy al Pasa roe SEREE SCEl Noe 
Otalee Poaceae Ades tres 24,308} 119,042) 78,186] 26,453] 34,301] 17,516 8,952} 25,083) 11,368 
MAXIMUM VACATION 
Two Weeks or Equivalent........ 9,999] 41,301] 60,248] 16,712| 6,672) 8,835 974| 10,871] 6,672 
Two Weeks After: 
Tens than 0 yeakescc<:..,aa+% 0 06 
SU BAM Eee ov ashok shinee aes se iiete 
2 years 
3 years Se yercas eterrvtend tales 
DIV ODTB idea cteetstece.e dicts piaiy sta ee = fers 
Oto Sivears cca ctet. dads cas op © 
NOV GATS a oraisfaciemts UF vaio, eestado-es\s6 
OGG sate as tal. china nents 
4 per cent of earnings 
1 day per month........ SBR Leas Sas hectic seine: loca suede <'foce 
Three Weeks or Equivalent...... 4,053] 55,888] 5,055] 5,632] 25,981) 3,610) 7,232) 9,405) 1,064 
Three Weeks After: 
IN GISDECIIROC ROE ViCOun maceettals | eratece ine cere lec Pires s loco vee asc Hotes | are eciciatee |e rmroeateral Sa oat aiste 


6 per cent of earnings. . 


Four Weeks After:... 
10 years... 
25 years 


Other Vacation Periods.......... 


No Increase Over Initial yecaen 
One week or equivalent. . 
. Two weeks or equivalent. 
Other vacation periods.... 


itn i 


Less than 10 years..............]... 


25 47 
1,211} 5,024 
1,100) 4,643 

111 381 


119,042) 78,186} 26,453) 34,301] 17,516 


8, 952 


11,368 
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Length of Vacation and Service 
Requirements 


INITIAL VACATION 
One Week or Equivalent......... 
One Week After: 
No specified service............. 


} to Bimonths. te essence 
G:months.e.- cco cer sete cee 


2 per cent of earnings.............. 
Say DerimMonth jee. seco os 


Two Weeks or Equivalent........ 
Two Weeks After: 


No specified service............. 
Less'than dj veats.cus tamanch ace 


4 per cent.of earnings.............. 
day. per MONtiAs sss. veces sc 


Other Vacation Periods.......... 


MAXIMUM VACATION 
Two Weeks or Equivalent........ 


Two Weeks After: 
Teas than Wd years save «ilcoe hese 
LV GRE clerics ine corse case ras 


4 per cent of earnings.............. 
Magy Per Months ec: seis teases 


Three Weeks or Equivalent...... 
Three Weeks After: 


No specified service............. 
Less than 10 years.............. 


LOW OGTS Uk oe etinded ste crater Uncen 
WO VCATS. oe cccsne scweiviecieseute op ae 


Other Vacation Periods.......... 


No Increase Over InitialVacation. 


One week or equivalent......... 
Two weeks or equivalent........ 
Other vacation periods.......... 


TABLE VIIb._VACATIONS WITH PAY: NUMBER OF 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 


To- f 
Textile | Cloth- 
bacco 
All Food Pro- ing 
Manufac- pnd ae abba Leather ducts (Tex: ‘ake Pena 
uring ever- except tile 5. a 
Industries] ages oe ducts | ducts Cloth-| and ducts | ducts 
ducts ing) Fur) 
5,486 754 30 30 224 310 743 678 268 
190 Py ee6 anes Goon aac. 10 ll 40 20 3 
137 Li ee 1 18 14 28 12 4 
470 LO ne ethan 1 23 27 101 28 10 
40 Ol Eo Selaacenilaies steleree 4 2 AAS sro 
Po 612 29 26 151 215 499 570 246 
Bileok eeu. Ul eric Saori ad be ell 8 flees ic Ane 
234 1B| ion same [on ecteaare 17 37 62 29 3 
50 9 1 1 1 4 4 11 2 
721 LUs avers 1 70 27 85 23 12 
44 1 Aes cael Hosp dork 9 1 7 1 2 
58 Uy yte thera Sf aeieisvarere re 28 6 Git eronent 1 
567 TAG) ose nee 1 31 16 67 18 8 
10 Bie scicare ate [is Peasreetel feane ce alee a eee 1 y 4 bei ay 
16 dee Pata bean 2%, 45 2 4 eee aaet 1 
26 1 | Re on) Sees nnee conticdnn Ksanned manacctor Ble aristaeue 
i | Rome cade bobonrcn Ghaocnne acronos 1 a ab 
6,218 929 30 31 294 337 829 703 280 
2,469 365 4 16 88 137 277 244 153 | 
q 
18 PSehread land dare 4 Dl) eZ ig leer 
289 el Skore capac | aietaiaceke 15 13 51 14 5 
421 97 Yee AAG 6 15 77 28 4 
273 BAl se Sema here seek 18 11 35 15 26 
1,219 100 1 15 33 85 88 168 107 
30 Dlaeet ape toe serene 2 PA Ie ae agit RAR eg 2 
111 25 1 WN Pee 3 1 2 9 uf 
62 Ol acs fas: i 3 3 9 7 2 . 
45 BI scetetacomte liane s Severn 4 6 12 Fe EN 
1 Dero no nrellang otetacns as enyereial otcarnyer cite occree ehajted eect meterete et are : 
730| 162 13 8 8 47 27 8 59 : 
1 
16 
34 
122 
(2) e221 
277) 
15 
(@) = 24 
20 
14 
2 
12 
24 
2,981 
2,329 
647 
5 


6,218 


Nore: Information on vacations with pay was not reported by 190 establishments. 


(1) See footnote (2) Table VIa, 
(2) See footnote (?) Table VIa. 
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ESTABLISHMENTS BY INDUSTRY 
October 1949 
ee | eee eee a ee Ee. Ree Ne ee 


ie None Pro- Miscel- 
Printing, | Iron | Trans-| 3... | Elec- | Non- | ducts Chemi-|/aneous 
Length of Vacation and Service | Publishing | and por- = trical |Metallic) _ of ax 
Roquiements ind, | leet | teton | afin [Appar tneral | Peto- | |e 
- ip- TO- eum 
Industries | ducts | ment | 4.4, |Supplies| ducts | and ducts Indus- 


Coal tries 
INITIAL VACATION 
One Week or Equivalent......... 307 955 441 146 142 197 27 265 169 
One Week After: 
No specified service............. 11 27 19 3 3 Sl eeensk 6 7 
PO OMMONLUSS. 7. leas sence et nan'e 2 15 10 3 5 it See 8 3 
GINORTHBEVG Ae eee ois dele ne 40 29 27 13 5 4 2 63 18 
TOWLE MONTHS, ccs tenes yes sua 4 3 2 2 DS eidero| viele ijecics 4 1 
WEL Kowa seks wus STEN © Nine wea 244 654 366 121 117 160 25 173 134 
GOD ef J. eatip nt asso Dicme ooo 0 cial 1 1 ANA Seiec | eter wach os |aneee we’ 6 1 
2 per cent of earnings.............. 2 21 9 3 7 vi ae See 3 5 
say per monthie ss: se cee se ccas< 3 5 4 1 1 ee erica e.< QU aes aed 
Two Weeks or Equivalent........ 100 39 58 14 6 18 20 64 10 
Two Weeks After: 
No specified service............. 4 2 2 3 2 3 1 Dis jaw 
DOGS EDAD LOAN. otic oe + 5f01 acres 4 1 2 DE sinks Mort Wnacteroaes Iceacine 5 2 
DV ORE MCT ters in dnt dase obese 83 34 52 9 4 13 18 56 8 
CO 2c de Cl ek ot 28 ie ed Acorn DT esasateteie Geil veka eis Sl atoms saltcee vin visto oil wae, citaay's a hieteraie oe 
4 per cent of earnings.............. 1 Aleve cihoass | Madece’s's | ecetoieteice DAEs delice |ecaealods lasiemneae 
Lida y perlmMonth Seenccets See sete a Searing LU eeR Ena Rechccee 1 1 LS rege 
Other Vacation Periods.......... il 1 2 2 Ariana sa acters | fate ac\ail Poutanen 
HROte le Fates acters ucieseeutuivn.s 408 795 501 162 149 215 47 329 179 
MAXIMUM VACATION 
Two Weeks or Equivalent........ 185 353 212 65 62 87 11 129 81 
Two Weeks After: 
Less than 1 year..............6. 1 2 BA ode phcta'= [ecnretave exact |aretotaeta te fc aterpimtatass 2 2 
LVORE cea tc teac tes ct is cneieees 32 10 21 7 4 1 1 30 13 
PAVOORA TAA. ides hiaee Adee oc ons ce 33 38 44 7 3 19 5 24 19 
SIVORIS coat As 6 Beebe Gniiiisia'eciowe 31 23 11 2 7 LON fee, nro 23 Z 
DIVCAIS MUeae cee evel ae cutee: 67 237 108 43 38 49 5 41 384 
Oit0: O ears. ibistdwatiooeaeie 1 12 Digeoacreee Dh dxcotet fore aeek > FAA sce. 
GUTS Se rasta a etetecale aly echt cash t cano¥e 16 19 5 5 2 () Ree 7 4 
CGH Or! EP eRe ee Leal seen ah 4 7 ll 1 2 Ue da pane 1 1 
Aner cent of earnings... das. ccenssclcvdesccuedt. 5 Bh ie 5 ee 4 DERE ene ete try tac) 1 
MEA VE DOL TONLE ee were atemoe ae dtee leita mee ae asics ole Sos Bice | ee een See eee lic Aeaior cll Ceeende alec tate wee lninetesionte 
_ Three Weeks or Equivalent...... 32 103 29 29 50 24 a 100 10 
Three Weeks After: 
ING RPOCIilerL ROLVICGc ec ste nisl es pel eee soa Ml cache cr latenmiada tonics de al sie sui bork. b/eigao valor eddies Lh ees 
Muens than lOryearsé oie csg: ast teats dee den a ale eae as 3 TE a les is i ee 1 2 
POsvedtst0.as aidoass enone « 2 8 4 2 5 Dba seeeets 5 1 
LG VORTBL paces ue uate oe als oan ae 4 6 | eres 6 6 17 33 2 
DO VGATAL s,. colour ae aati oe sine 3 24 9 6 25 Aliwecces 9 3 
UE NOES MIE. cits Gla 5 akatt alas ticles 21 62 9 19 8 12 4 50 2 
GOV ORTS =, cet toda ast elie 2 WF stalks rere Ve aS TRAE ye On Ta peices 
CORBEr Tene cost Cats osscle eciitalnasenctetentntlsaticr al lilecue cat eat ete: Beem were stl eaten aes Leora ee 
Oper conviofedrnings: «24. J.) dois peabessecesale e's acveta-aellttetaue aiken LPC Onn Ase eccre Ponce Peres aor 
Four Weeks Afters. ...........00.}iccccvececse Did eke. losin te WA Bn Se Viet’. \ooce odes 
GUAR ys Sees alc htat, slate calapriad Maraiacs wiliesa.s ei uascohe aie #ipif clovaldietoae’s |e <7o0 Bhovasfloverduavate-ahellie:fefeie ates |lasaiotoe mista lh acavargiows 6,| aldisraustw's!sifto area ginvete 
BOPV OATS os semis ek ee ons eda aaa Lars dian werce wale Chee Reyicll Gtn ceacas Poteet Ll corars sieve Lave tavetenare 
Other Vacation Periods.......... 1 fee Sits de Aa 1 Ales see: Ab) sate 
No Increase Over InitialVacation. 190 329 260 68 35 103 14 85 88 
One week or equivalent........... 98 295 203 57 30 85 7 41 79 
Two weeks or equivalent.......... 91 34 56 9 5 18 7 44 9 
Other vacation periods............ le Seen 1 Dies Smears ae [RMON ES oll ates cinrs |Ieve,niticue' 4 |iaieiaae eat 
EDotal seas tice es.s.o¥ ik ey 408 795 501 162 149 215 47 329 179 
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were shut down for a summer vacation 
period. About 1,600 plants, employing 
159,000 workers, were shut down for one 
week, while 1,300 plants, employing 241,000 
workers, were shut down for two weeks. 


Provincial Legislation 


Annual holidays with pay for most 
workers are provided by statute or under 
statutory authority in Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia. In all these provinces 
except Saskatchewan, a worker is entitled 
to one week’s vacation with pay after a 
year of employment, and in Alberta he is 
entitled to a second week’s vacation after 
two years’ service. In Saskatchewan, a 
worker is entitled to two weeks’ vacation 
with pay after a year of employment. 

The rate of pay for the vacation is two 
per cent of annual earnings, or regular 
weekly pay if on a time basis, in Quebec, 
two per cent of annual earnings in Ontario, 
regular pay in Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia, and one-twenty-sixth of 
annual earnings in Saskatchewan. A 
worker who has worked less than a year 
is entitled, in Quebec, to a half-day for 
each calendar month of employment and, 
in Saskatchewan one day for each month. 
If he terminates his employment during a 
working year he is entitled to holiday pay, 
in all provinces but Manitoba, for the time 
he has been employed. 


Vacations hy Province 


At least 99 per cent of the plant workers 
in all provinces except the Maritimes were 
in establishments reporting an annual vaca- 
tion with pay policy (Tables VIa and VIb). 
Six establishments employing 30 per cent 
of the workers in Prince Edward Island, 56 
establishments employing eight per cent of 
the workers in Nova Scotia and 47 estab- 
lishments employing 18 per cent of the 
workers in New Brunswick either did not 
give vacations with pay or did not report 
any such policy. 

More than two-thirds of the workers in 
all the provinces except Saskatchewan were 
entitled to receive an initial vacation with 
pay of one week, or an equivalent, usually 
after a year of employment. In Saskat- 
chewan, almost all of the workers were 
employed in establishments which gave a 
vacation of two weeks with pay, or an 
equivalent, mainly after one year’s service. 

In general, the period of vacation with 
pay was increased as the worker’s term of 
employment lengthened. Sixty per cent of 
the workers in Saskatchewan, however, 
were in establishments which had only one 
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vacation period regardless of the length of 


employment, but in almost all these cases 
the vacation period was two weeks. Of the 
workers in establishments reporting a vaca- 
tion policy, 58 per cent in New Brunswick 
and 45 per cent in Prince Edward Island 
maintained their initial annual vacation 
period of one or two weeks regardless of 
their length of service with the estab- 
lishment. 

In all of the provinces except Prince 
Edward Island, New Brunswick and Sas- 
katchewan, more than 30 per cent of the 
workers were employed in establishments 
which gave a maximum vacation of two 
weeks with pay, or an equivalent, gener- 
ally after five years of employment. In 
Alberta, however, this two weeks’ vacation 
was usually given after two years’ service. 
The proportion of employees eligible for a 
maximum vacation of two weeks with 
pay reached 57 per cent in Alberta and 
over 60 per cent in British Columbia. 
In New Brunswick almost 29 per cent of 
the workers were in establishments giving 
a maximum vacation of two weeks. 

From 30 to 40 per cent of the workers 
in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario, and Alberta were eligible 
to receive a maximum vacation of three 
weeks with pay, usually after 20 or 25 
years of employment. Most of the estab- 
lishments reporting a maximum vacation 
of three weeks also reported giving an 
intermediate vacation of two weeks, gener- 
ally after five years of employment. 

A small number of workers, most of 
whom were in Ontario, were eligible to 
receive a@ maximum vacation of four weeks 
with pay after 25 years of employment. 


Vacations by Industry 


In only two of the 17 industrial groups 
shown in Tables VIIa and VIIb were more 
than one per cent of the plant employees 
in establishments which did not report 
having a vacation with pay policy. About 
three per cent of the workers in the Food 
and Beverages Industry and five per cent 
in the Wood Products Industry were in 
establishments which either did not give 
annual vacations with pay or did not report 
a vacation policy. 

More than two-thirds of the workers in 
all but one of the manufacturing indus- 
tries were eligible for an initial vacation of 
one week with pay, or an equivalent, 
generally after a year of employment. 
Forty per cent of the workers engaged in 
the manufacture of Products of Petroleum 


and Coal were eligible for this vacation 
period, but the remaining 60 per cent were 
in establishments which gave an_ initial 
vacation of two weeks with pay, or an 
equivalent of one day per month. Thirty- 
ene per cent of the workers in the Leather 
Products Industry and 29 per cent in the 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 
were also eligible to receive an initial vaca- 
tion of two weeks, mainly after a year of 
employment. 

The initial vacation of one or two weeks 
with pay was maintained regardless of the 
duration of employment in establishments 
employing more than one-quarter of the 
workers in seven of the manufacturing 
industries. Fifty-nine per cent of the 
workers in the Leather Products Industry 
and forty-two per cent in the Printing, 
Publishing and Allied Industries maintained 
their initial vacations, but for the majority 
of workers in these industries the initial 
vacation was two weeks with pay. 

More than one-third of the workers in 
all but three of the industries were 
employed in establishments which gave a 
maximum vacation of two weeks, or an 
equivalent. This vacation period was given 
generally after five years of employment 


Statutory Holidays 


Almost one-half of the plant workers in 
the manufacturing industries of Canada 
were employed in establishments which 
observed eight statutory holidays in 1949. 
Highty-three per cent of the workers were 
in establishments which observed from six 
to nine holidays. This indicates some 
increase in the proportion of employees in 
these groups since 1947, the previous year 
for which comparable information has been 
published.6 At that time, one-third of the 
employees were in establishments which 
reported observing eight statutory holidays 
and three-quarters were in those which 
reported observing from six to nine. 

Observed statutory holidays, in this 
article, include those days when the plant 
is not operating by reason of Dominion, 
Provincial or Municipal holidays; or 
because of religious holidays regularly 
observed by the establishment. 

In most of the establishments the workers 
were paid for some or all of the statutory 
holidays observed although they did not 
work on these days. If work was necessary 


6 “Statutory Holidays in Manufacturing Indus- 
™~ +eher 1947”, The Lasour Gazerre, May 1949. 


in all these industries except the Chemical 
Products Industry, where a two or three- 
year requirement was more common. 

Many of the industries had a large 
proportion of their employees in estab- 
lishments which gave a maximum vacation 
of three weeks, or an equivalent six per 
cent of earnings, usually after 15, 20 
or 25 years. lHighty-six per cent of 
the workers in the Tobacco and Tobacco 
Products Industry were eligible to 
receive a maximum vacation of three 
weeks after 20 or 25 years, 81 per cent 
in the Products of Petroleum and Coal 
Industry were eligible to receive this 
period of vacation after 15 or 25 years, 
and 76 per cent of the workers in the 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies Industry 
were reported eligible to receive three 
weeks with pay, or an equivalent, generally 
after 20 years. As has been mentioned 
above, most of the establishments reporting 
a maximum vacation of three weeks with 
pay also reported an intermediate vacation 
of two weeks. | 

The few workers who were eligible to 
receive a maximum vacation of four weeks 
with pay were employed largely in the 
Tron and Steel Products Industry. 


on the observed holidays the employees 
generally received a premium payment in 
addition to their regular rate. Fifteen per 
cent of the workers were employed in estab- 
lishments which did not pay for statutory 
holidays when not worked; and informa- 
tion on payment for statutory holidays 
was not reported for about one per cent 
of the workers. In 1947, establishments 
employing 34 per cent of the workers 
reported that none of the statutory holi- 
days were paid for if not worked. 

Fifty-five per cent of the plant workers 
were entitled to their regular pay on six 
to eight statutory holidays observed by 
the establishments in which they were 
employed, and 73 per cent were entitled to 
their pay on three to eight statutory holi- 
days not worked. This information shows 
a substantial increase in the proportion of 
employees being paid for statutory hol- 
days when not worked and in the number 
of holidays for which payment is made. 
Thirty per cent of the workers were in 
establishments paying for six, seven or eight 
statutory holidays in 1947 and 55 per cent 
were paid for three to eight holidays if 
not worked. 
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The proportion of workers employed in 
establishments observing and paying for 
various numbers of statutory holidays in 
1949 is as follows:— 


Per Cent of Workers 


Holidays Holidays 
Observed Paid For 


Number of 
Statutory Holidays 


None ae: 14.9 

1-3 9 11.8 

4 4.2 ietes 

5 3.4 4.9 

6 9.7 20.6 

7 14.1 ie 

8 45.7 2760 

9 TS A Spl 

10 4.2 .8 

11 2.4 .6 

More than 11 1.6 4 

Other periods - uk 

No information 4 Lee 
Total 100.0 


a 
So 
o 
Oo 


Provincial Legislation 


‘Some statutory provision concerning 
public holidays is made in Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. Factories in Mani- 
toba and British Columbia must be closed 
on public holidays unless permission is 
given for employment. 


Wages in relation to public holidays 
are dealt with under minimum wage laws 
in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. In Nova Scotia 
there can be no deduction from the 
minimum weekly wage for women because 
of a holiday. The Quebec Genéral Wage 
Order 4 has no provision for public holi- 
days, but some special Orders require holi- 
days to be observed or a punitive rate paid. 

No employer in Manitoba may require 
any woman to work on a public holiday 
unless a permit is obtained from the Min- 
ister of Labour; nor may he make any 
reduction below the minimum weekly rate 
from the wages of a full-time woman 
worker who does not work on the holiday. 
If permission to work on a public holiday 
is granted, the worker must be paid, in 
addition to the regular daily rates, a day’s 
pay at not less than the minimum rate; 
or she must be given a day off without 
loss of pay within seven days or at some 
agreed later date. 

Full-time workers in Saskatchewan must 
be paid a full week’s wages at the regular 
weekly rate if they do not work on a 
public holiday; and if work is required on 
a holiday they must be paid two and one- 
half times the regular rate. 

In Alberta, no deduction may be made 
for time not worked.on a holiday when the 
employer’s place of business is closed. 


Statutory Holidays Observed and Paid For in Manufacturing, 1947 and 1949 
Proportion of Workers 


Percentage 
of 


ey OBSERVED 


PAID FOR 


Over 8 holidays 
8 holidays 
1 to 7 holidays 


No holidays 


tl i 


Number of Statutory Holidays Paid For in Manufacturing, October, 1949 
Proportion of Workers 


BY REGION 
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Statutory Holidays by Province 


The number of statutory holidays 
observed and paid for varied greatly within 
each of the provinces shown in Tables 
Villa and VIIIb. The largest single group 
of workers in all of the provinces except 
New Brunswick and British Columbia were 
employed in establishments observing eight 
statutory holidays in 1949. Seven statutory 
holidays were observed by the largest group 
of workers in New Brunswick; and nine 


holidays by the largest group, almost one- 
half, in British Columbia. 

Some indication of the variation between 
provinces in the number of statutory holi- 
days observed may be obtained by com- 
paring the proportion of workers in each 
province receiving less than eight and more 
than eight statutory holidays with those 
who receive eight holidays. This distribu- 
tion, shown at top of next page, does not 
include those workers for whom no infor- 
mation was reported :— 


TABLE VIilla.—_STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR: NUMBER 
OF WORKERS BY PROVINCE 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1949 


Canada es Nova 
(Q) Toad Scotia 
Number of Statutory 
Holidays Observed 
IN OG etrana a aadaenaststat al ansteuas A) 114 
Tas ef datthagatae tet slarece ee 6,476 32 278 
| a OS. A, SOS NT $0,315]. ....... 813 
Dies nat Pale d cides Ea A, OBL eh Fees < 123 
Ons se eee eet ee 69,933 32 709 
ip aight Banco nrre 102,452|........ 1,851 
Bsa cath Maran dete iofelsisin < 330,064 284) 8,589 
SS a I rs 8 94,535 17} 5,389 
NOze Gee hte Ae 29,954 18} 1,913 
Dae Ric cient 17,054 23 168 
Morahan es ec aee TR R48 horses.) 45 
No mformationcaccsess. da 2,803 29 262 
dah ene aie 721,631 435) 20,254 
Number of Statutory 
Holidays Paid For 
Although Not Worked 
7,385 
292 
446 
264 
1,662 
139 
454 
455 
6,136 
2,469 
75 
12 
45 
420 
POG ercronrere ese ote 721,631 435] 20,254 


New : British 
ede: Quebec | Ontario Man Basket, Alberta Colne 
259 1,277 767 OBS carer vva cll seatereereeate 31 

493 2,565 2,805 157 49 69 28 
2,602} 16,262 9, 832 BOL scapes 81 394 
1,266} 10,690 7,906 SOB|; 0 Fees 36 3,952 
995} 20,258} 38,110 1,307 50 1,330 7,142 
3,107} 36,049) 49,947 1,810 186 2,153 7,349 
1,451) 61,246} 236,908 7,027 3,348 4, 286 6,925 
2,754) 33,605] 21,046 2,738 846 2,954; 25,111 
28| 18,753 2,142 3,539 92 1,185 2,284 
satentie sled 12,376 1,069 2,545 276 68 529 
291 9,905 83 146 112 585 81 

103 1,580 G28 eysrarcsetece'| vis bustaiy od 83 118 
13,349] 224,566) 371,243] 19,976 4,959} 12,830} 538,944 
5,639} 33,385} 32,267 2,257 76 1,847} 24,929 
496 2,652 5,455 967 15 98 245 

758} 19,722} 12,230 1,215 4 66 478 

648) 27,511 8, 887 226 1 424 2,564 
2,895} 22,985} 21,060 EPA eae 863 1,744 
64| 15,246] 13,363 (| eee, 54 5, 695 

661} 36,274) 100,077} 3,123 88 1,783 5,910 

400} 20,402) 27,377 1,777 176 1,369 778 

824) 33,327) 140,892) 4,977) 3,348! 3,758 1,830 

577| 2,475) = 5, 677 509 802 1,748 7, 669 

28 1,706 938 1,852 92 328 592 
somieisiars 2,895 4 85 241 68 120 
maaan eee 2,383 60 49 112 1401.5 Saete 
374 DAD Aca ae 95 320 

364 3,603 2,582 78 4 194 1,070 
13,349] 224,566) 371,248] 19,976) 4,959} 12,880) 53,944 


(1) Includes 75 workers in the Northwest Territories. 
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Province Less than Hight statutory More than 
eight holidays holidays eight holidays 


Rrincerbicdward e Uslanidetecteis we cecil eects cr « 16% 70% 14% 
Nova Scotia ....... FP eEaa ear aes toh ae tahoe as 19% 43% 38% 
DE Sur EST UN GW.LGLE ON «, Savoy: 1s kere Maaioiarals cosa bie 0 66% 11% 23% 
CED GG eerie ds Rec ota PL teak once reckie 39% 27% 34% 
(ORATIT TER I Be OEP Oe, ca Nee Me kee Ome Ane ee 30% 69% 1% 
IVES THT GOT) metre on cere est aes inane eas Sic oyesaaree oe 20% 35% 45% 
ARK ATCO WAIL lou seven etc ite Gis Sins Miao s.o topless nce 6% 67% 27% 
JN TETRIS SAE ON Se Bee eee 29% 33% 38% 
BUTEISN COMI, arctan Moke ih oc eintarbe ene cle 35% 13% 52% 


TABLE VIIIb._STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR: NUMBER OF 
ESTABLISHMENTS BY PROVINCE 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1949 


Prince New rel Santen British 
Canada Edward aoe Bruns- Quebec]Ontario Mane come Alberta} Colum- 
Island wick bia 
Number of Statutory 
Holidays Observed 
NONE. dicing: «te cteiie’s aways U1 eS AReSee 7 5 37 16 Sly en nam eoctea eee 2 
Eee co brctin arcer omen 138 2 12 11 42 60 2 3 3 3 
ce 2 tia ak Ae 1) ica ‘i a 70 52 De mareaisee 2 5 
Ciena irtests rn Sierra date tears POA bases 3 13 143 83 Blake at 2 13 
Re EE carters Misty Ha oistrhag» 630 1 18 13 192 331 15 3 22 35 
1 Re See Ae er eer ee tee 23 24 316 423 31 8 38 66 
CARN folk fo dee ote Toes. terion 2,464 10 69 23 317 1,690 78 83 89 105 
CE jn, 5 ee eA at ete 988 1 46 42 159 304 48 27 49 311 
WiMnahemnsia<ceiancintes «aloes 358 1 13 1 175 28 49 2 17 72 
i ta pear Ad see b Oc 169 1 ihe eases 77 13 49 13 4 8 
Moresthan UT isos csc ce ones ESL ||. 2veacte 2 2 148 4 5 3 25 2 
No information............. 62 1 5 5 30 1S Ry | Seno Cana en 2 is 
Tio Cat eee ee 6,408 17 209 146 1,706 3,020 289 142 253 625 
Number of Statutory 
Holidays Paid For 
Although Not Worked 
WNanorerettetcken cea. 15650] far ee 99 66 478 622 49 5 45 286 
Hie RTE Cs actarete ethica se .atalctare 178 1 8 10 30 101 16 1 2 4 
EE MARA, Fook ule a otieate 310)........ 10 4 126 140 17 1 2 10 
eee Seviteda eth videiie. © 355 1 7 4 195 101 5 1 4 37 
1h a ee a ae 243| sone 11 7 106 177 1d lle ieee 21 
Bese ee aisle te aneas O01 seateie tos 4 4 139 122 TD oe Stee 2 37 
Gitte nanye Sita tenis oi cra 742 2 9 8 151 478 23 6 35 30 
hae, A Anis Sear A APRS 298) ets ee 10 4 175 234 30 5 24 15 
Benner eee cack perce hernias ate 1,254 8 22 9 136 844 53 81 72 29 
Se ARs a et ail atte ah cual 346 1 14 21 31 113 15 24 31 95 
|. 2, Oo en 98 1 3 1 25 rT 27) 2 6 22 
PDS see eee teats tis tie aac 53 1 Dies iraeke 13 1 20 11 4 2 
More tan 11 yea sate creer BB ic. aproctars Pa Sr ee 33 3 3 3 12) tees 
Miscellaneous periods paid 
Oi. Sy Bp od Sere anemenos 1 ire mS Gel Soe abl Bnt Gence) bac ceed 8 4 IC 1 5 
No information............. 196 2 9 8 68 65 3 2 rf 32 
‘Potala sees cee on 6,408 17 209 146 1,706 3,020 289 142 253 625 


(1) Includes one establishment located in the Northwest Territories. 
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The distribution of establishments by the 
aumber of statutory holidays observed 
reveals a distribution somewhat similar to 
that of the workers, except in the provinces 
of New Brunswick and Quebec. The 
largest number of establishments in New 
Brunswick reported observing nine statutory 
holidays although the largest number of 
employees were reported in establishments 
observing seven days. In Quebec, an 
almost equal number of establishments 
reported observing seven and_ eight 
statutory holidays, but a much larger 


number of workers were employed in the , 


latter group of establishments. 
Many workers were employed in estab- 
lishments which did not pay for any of 


the statutory holidays if these days were 
not worked. This was particularly the case 
in British Columbia, where more than 45 
per cent of the workers were in establish- 
ments which did not pay for statutory 
holidays not worked. In New. Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia there were also large 
groups of workers, 42 per cent and 36 per 
cent respectively, who were not paid for 
statutory holidays which they did not work. 

The largest single group of workers in 
Prince Edward Island, Ontario and each 
of the three Prairie Provinces were paid 
for eight statutory holidays when not 
worked. The largest group in Quebec 
received payment for six of the statutory 


TABLE IXa.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND 


All Food 
Manufac- | and 
turing | Bever- 
Industries| ages 


Number of Statutory Holidays 


apefaietet sta Prarnitigfaisier 365 383} 1,248 
D vtaelels 24) 1,258 447) 5,459) 2,264) 5,670 


Observed 
2,516 458 
6,476) 1,164 
30,315 1,324 
24,281 2,998 
69,933 5,918 
TOMES ISG ase aio cs aletesiete tte 102,452) 11,764 
(PO ey OT IE CARIES aA 330,064) 42,064 
Ea ee rras NAR AiM= Fetes tee 94,535) 16,610 
1D epee at tl ete alate aenoea ce 29,954) 4,890 
Da sthalcitt ids eee taal nantes oe heck 17,054 3,008 
More,than Tie ah.5 ie big Ce - 11,248) 1,996 
INO UNLOTMALION ., cits sine sins aan 2,803 819 
otal. cine was,dienver eo teacte 721,631} 93,013 


Number of Statutory Holidays 
Paid For Although Not Worked 


Sep ielenrs 71 763} 2,440] 3,509 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 


Ee Textile} Cloth- 


ae weed Cone i nie (Tex- Wood | Paper 
bacco | ducts | ducts eens one ducts | ducts 


ucts ree Pre 


and 

Sect ing) Fur) 
741i) AS EAE 94 39 163 O35)... ccc ae 
Be SA ose Ged 334 16} 1,253) 1,675 162 


1,167) 25,092 


40 159] 1,972) 7,019) 5,855} 5,563) 9,154 
5| 2,546) 2,840} 7,920) 9,490) 11,979] 2,676 
3,580} 7,025} 9,540) 23,376) 20,645] 15,191) 10,612 


46} 2,151) 2,198) 14,845) 7,504) 14,295) 1,955 
715 655} 1,657; 3,150) 4,622) 3,796) 1,172 
3,083) 2,089 665} 1,068} 1,733 655 546 
349 420 442 961) 4,215 894 23 


20 |igecraninate 267 121 416 376 45 


8,107} 15,069} 21,632} 59,345) 62,598) 58,790) 57,107 


383 207; 8,652) 7,219} 11,485) 35,811) 1,800 


40 70 607 253] 1,943] 2,670 302 
eral fipte stall scayelogsiiieto 945} 6,080} 3,590] 3,568) 2,016 
138 5] 2,708) 7,293) 7,880} 1,365) 2,379 


3,009) 26,695 
2,823) 1,315 ,036} 2,310} 6,976 
1,530) 2,395 973] 18,122) 12,825) 3,356) 9,860 


oo 


dames 6,153) 1,072} 4,137) 3,115} 2,236) 1,691 


Site 2,777| 2,233] 10,783] 5,806) 1,614) 4,662 


Ei pesbodse 161 292) 1,041 169 564 

CY Be CHEe 133 44 841 234)... 26 aE 
1,400)........ 16 307 336). coms nl bemamars 
BA inaul Pobstadaljadob ose: 431) 1,230 Ail setae wes 
eva We wtoiall racaToletoia | ats ere dae 109 35 EY | et 
hd WB dado 546 520 926) 2,159 162 


IN O10 Fi: Colic as ee ee 107,785) 10,760 
Litycts og ee att d gc 4 SEO EERE 10,242 903 

VES CAD ROPE OS ara > AMC d= 34,919 1,277| 

Bue rat Silos coi ceo k Ont Meee 40,530) 1,974 

CAUAS Sint Reins teri tf, des ot 52,422] 3,808 

Dy ota tee pele: CA ee 35,369 2,580 

(Sino SEARO ROME ot nic BRE Oni: 148,415} 10,752 

Uist etue ak atere-s ste aint Petes) Gens yee 52,734) 9,516 
Douniitieirts fete ett dt ate ae eo 195,333] 35,406 

DAM sen iets sic ds Meat ae 22,013) 9,896 

LOS 359 a RE Se 5,629} 2,570 
BD tice ossasieie'e eCe-cios.e sted cee 4,148 805 
Morergnanytl ic. c.<cnbs sat aeee 2,789 715 
Miscellaneous periods paid for..... 929 227 
No information................... 8,374] 1,824 
Reto reseles a's sia hae eee 721,631) 93,013 


8,107} 15,069] 21,632} 59,345} 62,598} 58,790] 57,107 
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holidays observed. The following com- 
parison, similar to that shown above, gives 
an indication of the variation between prov- 


inces in the number of statutory holidays 
for which the workers are paid when they 
do not work on those days:— 


Less than Eight statutory More than 


Province eight holidays holidays eight holidays 
paid for paid for paid for 
Prince waward: Lalande. thistle ee es 20% 65% 15% 
NGM ARS COLLU EA eet Ts ola e ee cea: 56% 31% 13% 
NS CIES WiC. Sintec ee righ as 89% 6% 5% 
(Oiitisttece, Mardectueiinieocinos coe Ane 81% 15% 4% 
COUUALIO Gaetan ee REE ar oe hee res 60% 38% 2% 
Matron ass teen, ME ees cee ktes 58% 25% 17% 
Mas loa TOMO OTL Gyan cteak, AIOE tales ces da. 1% 68% 25% 
ENLVEr talc EIS Sweeter ania. inca seas 52% 30% 18% 
Britis: Columbia tees 2a es. chee Wess... 80% 4% 16% 
PAID FOR: NUMBER OF WORKERS BY INDUSTRY 
October 1949 
2 None Pro- Miscel- 
Printing Tron | Trans- Fer- Elect- | Non- ducts Chemis laneous 
Publishing | and por- POs rical |Metallic| — of ED Manu- 
and Steel | tation M otal Appara- | Mineral | Petro- Pr fac- 
Allied Pro- | Equip- ae tus and| Pro- leum d ote turing 
Industries | ducts | ment auete Supplies} ducts and ucts | Indus- 
: Coal tries 
Number of Statutory Holidays 
Observed 
TN Pay 2 i Pe Bia a CR 204 19 101 8 160 9 22 44 
Ot eae: TRE nto = Apne ne 273 309 443 BIA cass hen | IN i (RE eel 159 
iE TOME GAE Ie Cad & Biteons a's kas 78 140 105 BSOl. sp actee <7 ee ee, eke» Sel 45 
ity ae et eo Ee ae 265 itis 305 126 55 3,368 188 262 419 
Cre tadie eis stati oie, Meterade 464 8,459 9,98 6,699 353 3,105 205 4,265 716 
7 Pag | ~AEA, 7Re eee 4,769) 13,929} 20,968 2,989 2,077 1, 826 162 4,830 1, 682 
CeO = Cpe SS eee ee 12,983] 84,339) 33,752 8,984} 30,758 6, 634 3,545) 11,022 6,014 
a tae eee he a Adah fs he 2,697 7,702 8,673 6, 640 657 890 4,771 2,078 823 
Leith? oo ae, Soh + oe 1,265 1,822 2,637 i V7) a OR tei. oF 1,610 982 
RA neta 15 eee acs vy Pee cs 2 od 1, 226 500 679 166 363 219 95 775 184 
MiGte Mirani LL ey entsin Sareea tice 125 666 478 37 38 BOC tae 156 286 
INODIOPMAION.. o.se sate a eotaas 44 77 424 Sole. athe AGI cee eres 63 14 
PRESEN tn aa a x.aht teks ads areca 24,393) 119,135) 78,552) 26,463) 34,301) 17,700 8,975) 25,083) 11,368 
eee Soi) x 
Number of Statutory Holidays 
Paid For Although Not Worked 
ENG ave th cat ck ae eerie ya 523} 11,552 8,305 3,022 1,624 3,063 162 746 2,471 
ee uct Sega Ie eee 807 1,455 265 253 97 y |) a ee Re 188 186 
eM et ait i Ss eee eS 47 3,583 3,328 GaeOy hs: centers 2 LS GO2l ox; ee: 1,826 1,176 
’ LE ARS ee re 186 1,617 8,931 837 405 3,744 253 565 250 - 
Ce tn ea AUR > BSS GOR e RICE Oe 467 4,430 1,752 2,441 1,120 1,362 77 205 273 
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The distribution of establishments accord- 
ing to the number of statutory holidays 
paid for although not worked is, with but 
few exceptions, similar to the distribution 
of workers. In Quebec the largest group 
of workers were paid for six statutory holi- 
days, but by far the largest single group 
of establishments, 27 per cent, were those 
which reported paying for none of the 
statutory holidays if not worked. 


Statutory Holidays by Industry 


In all but two of the industrial groups 
shown in Tables [Xa and IXb the largest 
proportion of plant workers were employed 
in establishments which reported observing 
eight statutory holidays in 1949. Fifty- 
three per cent of the workers in the Prod- 


ucts of Petroleum and Coal Industry were 
in establishments reporting nine observed 
statutory holidays and 45 per cent in the 
Paper Products Industry were employed in 
establishments reporting four observed holi- 
days. The number of statutory holidays 
observed varied substantially within most 
of the manufacturing industries. In the 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies Industry 
and the Iron and Steel Products Industry, 
however, 90 per cent and 70 per cent of 
the workers respectively were in establish- 
ments which observed eight statutory holi- 
days. Thirty-eight per cent of the workers 
in the Tobacco and Tobacco Products 
Industry were employed in five establish- 
ments which reported observing eleven 
statutory holidays. 


TABLE IXb.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND 


Manufacturing Industries 
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The largest group of establishments in 
all but one of the industries reported observ- 
ing eight statutory holidays. The exception 
was the Products of Petroleum and Coal 
Industry, in which the largest group was 
reported to be observing nine _ holidays. 
Forty-five per cent of the workers in the 
Paper Products Industry were employed in 
establishments reporting four observed 
statutory holidays, but more than twice as 
many establishments, smaller on the aver- 
age, reported observing eight holidays. 

In only two industries were more than 
one-quarter of the workers in establish- 
ments which did not pay for any of the 
observed statutory holidays if these were 
not worked. About 60 per cent of the 
workers in the Wood Products Industry and 


40 per cent in the Leather Products 
Industry did not receive pay for statutory 
holidays not worked. 

The largest proportion of workers in six 
of the industrial groups shown in Table IXa 
received payment for eight statutory holi- 
days if not worked, and in five of the 
industries the largest proportion were paid 
for six holidays. Three, four, seven and 
nine statutory holidays were predominant in 
one industrial group each. In the two 
remaining industries, mentioned above, the 
largest group of employees were not paid 
for any of the statutory holidays if not 
worked. 

About 80 per cent of the workers in the 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies Industry 
and one-half of the workers in the Iron and 
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of Canada, October 1949 
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Steel Products Industry were paid for eight 
observed statutory holidays. In the other 
industries the number of statutory holidays 
paid for if not worked varied widely, with 
no single number of days applying to more 
than one-half of the employees. 

The proportion of establishments which 
reported making no payment for statutory 
holidays unless these days were worked was 
larger than the proportion of workers 
employed in these establishments. Fifteen 
per cent of the employees were in 26 per 
cent of the establishments which paid only 
for work done on statutory holidays. Nine 


Industrial groups reported the largest pro- 
portion of establishments in this category, 
but in only two of these industries were 
the largest number of workers in these 
establishments. 

The largest group of establishments in 
five of the industries reported paying for 
eight observed statutory holidays, and in 
all but one of these the largest group of 
workers were in these same establishments. 
In the Chemical Products Industry, the 
exception, a slightly larger proportion of 
workers was reported paid for six observed 
holidays than for eight. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM ADOPTED 
BY THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


At the conclusion of a long and painstaking debate which was 
characterized by a spirit of co-operation and a willingness to 
compromise, the United Nations Economic and Social Council 
recently adopted a resolution designed to provide the framework 
of an international program against unemployment. The 
Council’s action, which has been hailed as an important step in 
pursuit of the “full employment” objective contained in the 
United Nations Charter, is reviewed in the following article. 


Resolute determination to avert a recur- 
rence of the mass unemployment of the 
1930’s was one of the strongest ingredients 
in world public opinion at the close of 
World War II. It found expression in the 
“full employment” policies adopted by 
many national governments, and, of course, 
it was reflected at San Francisco when the 
promotion of “full employment” was 
written into the United Nations Charter as 
one of the basic objectives and obligations 
of all members. 

But there was little occasion for undue 
concern with the problem of unemp!‘oy- 
ment in the first years of the post-war 
period. The unsatisfied civilian demands 
of the years of hostilities, augmented by 
the requirements of European reconstruc- 
tion, were sufficient to ensure a high level 
of production and employment. Under 
these conditions the implications of the 
Charter’s “full employment” pledge were 
negligible. 

It was not until 1949 that the situation 
changed. A temporary recession in the 
United States in that year was responsible 
for a decline in effective world demand. 
The market for European exports was sub- 
stantially reduced, problems cf currency 
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exchange multiplied, and unemployment 
rose to noticeable and even serious pro- 
portions on both sides of the Atlantic. 

It was not surprising, therefore, to find 
the Economie and Social Council, at its 
ninth session, in the summer of 1949, turning 
to a consideration of remedial action which 
might be taken. A resolution was passed 
requesting the Secretary-General to appoint 
a small group of economists to prepare a 
report on national and_ international 
measures required to achieve full employ- 
ment. The report was submitted to the 
Council in February, 1950 (L.G., July, 
1950, pp. 994-999); and, at the eleventh 
session of the Council, which began in 
Geneva early in July, 1950, the contents 
of the report provided the basis for a 
lengthy debate which ended with the pas- 
sage of a long and comprehensive resolution 
setting forth the framework of an inter- 
national program against unemployment. 


United Kingdom and United States 
Draft Resolutions 
From the outset of the Council’s “full 


employment” debate, it was apparent that 
discussion would revolve around the draft 
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Highlights of 
UNITED NATIONS “FULL EMPLOYMENT” PROGRAM 
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Following are the salient features of the international 
“full employment” program which will become effective if a 
resolution recently adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council is approved by the United Nations General Assembly. 
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1. The Economic and Social Council will hold an 
annual debate on employment, bringing unem- 
ployment problems in all parts of the world 
under international consideration. 


2. Each country will be asked to say how it defines 
“full employment,” and to publish an annual 
statement of its economic objectives, including, 
if practicable, a statement of quantitative goals 
or forecasts relating to employment, production, 
consumption, investment, etc. 
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3. Each country will be expected to consider a 
series of specified techniques for achieving its 
economic objectives, and to announce and review 
periodically ‘‘the policies, programs and tech- 
niques which it intends to pursue.” 


4. Each country will be asked to consider a series 
of specified measures for international co-opera- 
tion towards the maintenance of full employment; 
and to avoid trade, currency or investment 
policies which might have an adverse economic 
effect abroad. 
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5. Three groups of independent experts will be 
appointed by the Secretary-General: two to 
analyze the reports of governments on their 
progress in achieving economic goals domestically 


Oe ee eee UE 


and internationally; and a third to study the * 

special employment problems of underdeveloped 

countries. “ 

; 

The resolution embodying this program was unanimously ‘ 
approved by the Economic and Social Council on August 16, if 
1950. é 
és 
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resolutions submitted by the United States 
and United Kingdom delegations. These 
resolutions, which were placed before the 
Council on the opening day of debate, drew 
the divergent views of the two delegations 
into sharp focus, and indicated that the 
adoption of a final resolution acceptable to 
all parties would require compromise. 

The proposals contained in the United 
Kingdom resolution followed closely the 
recommendations set forth in the report 
of the experts—recommendations which, in 
the view of a number of delegates, were 
somewhat radical and  overly-elaborate. 
Among other things, the British resolution 
would have imposed upon each member 
government an obligation to set quantita- 
tive “targets” for maximum unemployment 
or minimum employment, these targets to 
be analysed by the Secretary-General “with 
a view to elucidating the comparative 
degree of achievement aimed at by each 
Government”. Member governments would 
also have been required to submit reports 
outlining the measures they intended to 
invoke in the event of rising unemployment, 
fluctuating price levels or inflation. 

With the object of preventing the spread 

of depression from one country to. another, 
the United Kingdom resolution called for 
an international agreement whereby each 
government would undertake, “in the event 
ot a decline in effective demand within 
its borders”, to maintain an adequate flow 
of its currency to the rest of the world, 
“preferably by maintaining imports or 
alternatively by the provision of additional 
credits.” A further agreement designed to 
provide a high and regular flow of capital 
export for developmental purposes was also 
proposed. And finally, the resolution called 
for the appointment of a group of experts 
to study the problem of unemployment 
and underemployment in underdeveloped 
countries. 
- The draft resolution submitted by the 
United States was more moderate in tone, 
shorter in length, and the measures it 
proposed were less rigid. One of its high- 
lights was a proposal whereby the problem 
of achieving and maintaining “full and 
productive employment” and an “equi- 
librium in balances of payments” would 
be considered annually by the Economic 
and Social Council. 


The Canadian Position 


The first day of debate also saw the 
submission of a Canadian draft resolution, 
and on July 18 the head of the Canadian 
delegation, the Hon. Alphonse Fournier, 
made a speech in which the position of his 
delegation was made clear. 
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After congratulating the experts on the 
excellent quality of their work, Mr. 
Fournier commented at some length on 
the various features of their report. Noting 
that the experts had concentrated on devis- 
ing measures to prevent the repetition of 
the mass unemployment experienced after 
the crash of 1929, he pointed out that, since 
that time, the risk of general unemploy- 
ment had been substantially reduced as a 
result of considerable progress in the field 
of economic policy. Governments, he 
observed, now had much more effective 
instruments with which to influence their 
national economies, and their policies were 


increasingly directed towards the promotion. 


of social welfare, international security, a 
high level of commercial exchanges and a 
rapid and healthy economic development. 
In view of this, Mr. Fournier felt that 
the experts might reasonably have been 
expected to include in their report an 
analysis of inflation, excessive demand and 
over-employment—problems which, in 
recent years, have been prevalent in many 
countries. 

Mr. Fournier next turned to a considera- 
tion of the measures recommended by the 
experts for use in the domestic field. His 
first remarks are officially summarized as 
follows :— 


The principle of fixing employment 
objectives was most desirable, and Canada 
had already been following that course 
of action for several years. The objec- 
tives had been set out in a report on 
income and employment submitted to 
the Canadian Parliament in 19451 In 
that document, the Canadian Govern- 
ment had undertaken to maintain a high 
and stable level of employment and 
income and, moreover, had described the 
action it proposed to take with a view 
to implementing that policy: stimulation 
of export trade by measures designed to 
facilitate the recovery of overseas coun- 
tries and by international co-operation 
aimed at re-establishing a multilateral 
system of international trade; encourage- 
ment of private investment by means of 
tax adjustments, by a monetary policy 
designed to maintain suitable interest 
rates, and by the grant of credits through 
government agencies: stabilization of con- 
sumption by the distribution of family 
allowances, unemployment insurance 
benefits, old-age pensions and _ other 
social security payments; maintenance of 
a fixed price level for agricultural and 
fishery products, with the object of pro- 
tecting the income of the _ primary 


1 This report was summarized in the LaBour GazeTTE 
for May, 1945, p. 616. 
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producers against a sudden sharp slump 
in prices; and, finally, the direction of 
public investment in such a way as to 
reinforce private investment whenever the 
employment situation made it desirable 
to increase public investment. 

In the field of fiscal policy, the Cana- 
dian Government was prepared to accept 
any deficits caused by its employment and 
imcome policy in the event of increased 
unemployment. On the other hand, the 
Canadian budget estimates provided for 
surpluses in periods of full employment 
and high incomes. 

Canada’s economic policy was therefore 
in accordance with the first of the general 
principles enunciated by the experts. 


On the other hand, Mr. Fournier pointed 
out that Canada could not undertake to 
establish a maximum percentage of unem- 
ployment. Such a target, he explained, was 
not suitable in countries in which the loss 
of earnings and underemployment stemming 
from a decline in the demand for primary 
products might be just as important as the 
percentage of actual unemployment. Con- 
sequently, the type of objective set up as 
a guide for economic policy must be left 
to the decision of individual governments 
acting in the light of circumstances in their 
particular economies. 

With regard to the international measures 
recommended by the experts, Mr. Fournier 
spoke out against the establishment by 
lending countries of rigid foreign invest- 
ment targets. He further stated that the 
Canadian delegation would have difficulty 
in accepting a recommendation of so 
specific and automatic a nature as that 
suggested by the experts in regard to the 
International Monetary Fund. He did, 
however, feel that general foreign invest- 
ment targets were necessary, and also con- 
sidered it essential to work out methods of 
realizing these targets. To this end he 
suggested that member governments should, 
at the beginning of each year, submit 
reports describing recent national trends 
and future prospects in employment, pro- 
duction and trade. These reports, he pro- 
posed, should be summarized and com- 
mented upon by the Secretary-General, and 
forwarded to the governments concerned. 

With further reference to the question of 
international movements of capital, the 
Canadian delegate stated that creditor 
countries should be urged “in their own 
interest as well as in that of the world 


_at large”, to make every effort to maintain 


their net capital exports at a high and 
stable level. 

In conclusion, Mr. Fournier associated 
himself with the desire expressed by other 


delegations for the appointment of a “fresh 
committee of experts” to study the prob- 
lems of under-employment in the under- 
developed countries. 

General statements were made by virtu- 
ally all other members of the Council, by 
representatives of the International Labour 
Organization,! the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and by Mr. 
Nicholas Kaldor, a member of the group of 
experts, who gave his opinion in an indi- 
vidual capacity on the various points raised 
during the debate. 

Although delegations from ‘the Com- 
munist countries were not present at the 
debate, the Communist position in regard 
to the report of the experts was expressed 
by Mr. Fischer, a representative of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. Unem- 
ployment, he stated, was increasing and 
would continue to increase throughout the 
capitalist world. The experts, according to 
Mr. Fischer, had failed to see that unem- 
ployment “was a consequence of the in- 
creasing poverty of the masses and of the 
all-embracing profit motive, which domin- 


” 


ated the capitalist system. . .”. 


The Adopted Resolution 


After a debate of almost five weeks’ 
duration, the Economic and Social Council 
finally gave its approval on August 16 to 
a lengthy resolution, setting forth the basic 
elements of an international “full employ- 
ment” program. The passage of the reso- 
lution was immediately greeted with warm 


expressions of satisfaction by the President _ 


of the Council (Mr. Hernan Santa Cruz 
of Chile), and by the representatives of 
several countries including the United 
States, France and the United Kingdom. 

The resolution’s preamble, which is 
followed by several operative sections each 
dealing with a particular aspect of the 
overall problem, is of some significance 
inasmuch as it contains an expression of 
the Council’s confidence in the democratic 
process. “Governments”, the Council recog- 
nizes, “can achieve and maintain full and 
productive employment in an expanding 
world economy under conditions ensuring 
fundamental and economic freedoms to the 
individual.” 


Ensuring Regular Systematic Consider- 
ations of Employment Problems by the 
Council.—The first operative section of-the 
resolution gives expression to the Council’s 
decision to place on its agenda each year 


1 The ILO representative informed the Council 
of the resolution on Action Against Unemployment 
adopted at the 1950 session of the International 
Labour Conference (L.G., Aug., 1950, p. 1157). 
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“the problem of achieving and maintaining 
full employment with progressively improv- 
ing levels of production, trade and con- 
sumption, and maintenance of or progress 
toward the achievement of equilibrium in 
balances of payments.” 


Encouraging the Adoption of Effective 
Domestic Full Employment Policies.—To 
this end, the Council, in the important 
second section of its resolution, makes a 
number of proposals. The first of these, 
which resolved one of the most contro- 
versial issues of the debate, “recommends” 
that each Government :— 


“(q) Publish annually a statement of its 
economic objectives for the ensuing 
year or for such longer period as 
may be appropriate, making special 
reference to the purposes set out 
in Articles 55 and 56 of the United 
Nations Charter, and being accom- 
panied, wherever practicable, by a 
statement of quantitative goals or 
forecasts relating to employment, 
production, consumption, investmient 
or such other pertinent measurable 
economic factors as may be signifi- 
cant indicators of the trends of its 
economy ; 


(b) Publish as soon and as _ precisely 
as is practicable the standard by 
which it defines the meaning of full 
employment as a continuing objec- 
tive of policy, such standard being 
expressed, wherever possible, in 
terms either of employment percent- 
ages or of absolute numbers of 
unemployed or in ranges of such 
percentages or numbers; and there- 
after publish such revised standard 
as may become necessary from time 
to time”. 


The Council further recommends that 
each Government “formulate, announce, 
and periodically review the policies, 
programs and techniques which it intends 
to pursue” for the purpose of achieving its 
economic objectives. Particular reference is 
made to the following:— 


“(a) Measures, such as the adaptation of 
fiscal, credit, monetary, investment, 
wage and price policies, to promote 
steady economic expansion; 

(b) Measures to combat recessionary 
tendencies, such as measures to in- 
fluence the volume of investment, to 
increase the flexibility of budget and 
fiscal policies, and to prevent undue 
fluctuations in the incomes of 
primary producers; 


(c) Special corrective measures, whether 
of a discretionary or of an auto- 


matic type, to meet emergency 
unemployment situations that may 
arise ; 

(d) Measures to avoid inflation and to 
prevent excessive increases in the 
price level; 

(e) Measures to promote the geographic 
and occupational mobility of labour”. 


Full information concerning national 
economic trends and developments, and 
governmental objectives, programs and 
policies, is to be submitted to the Secretary- 
General for analysis by the Economie, 
Employment and Development Commis- 
sion. The Commission is requested to call 
attention to possible international reper- 
cussions of national policies, to formulate 
“sionificant problems of international con- 
cern” for consideration by the Counci', and 
to recommend appropriate action. 


Encouraging Effective International 
Full Employment Policies.—In this, the 
third and longest section of the resolution, 
the Council is mainly concerned with 
developing the techniques and machinery 
necessary to prevent the spread of depres- 
sion and unemployment from one country 
to another. 

In the first place, each Government is 
advised to intensify its efforts to achieve 
and maintain equilibrium in its balance of 
payments, such equilibrium to be character- 
ized by :— 

“(q) Conditions of trade involving, along 
the lines envisaged in the re’evant 
international agreements; (1) the 
absence of quantitative restrictions 
on international trade imposed for 
balance of payments reasons and of 
exchange restrictions on current 
account transactions (as defined in 
the Articles of Agreement of the 
International Monetary Fund) ; (ii) a 
reduced level of other trade barriers: 
and (iii) a minimum of discrimina- 
tion in the application of such trade, 
monetary or investment restrictions 
as may still exist; 


(b) A level of reserves of convertible 
currencies and gold which would be 
sufficient to enable. a country to 
meet normal fluctuations in its: 
receipts of foreign exchange; and 

(c) An increased and stable flow of inter- 
national investment funds”. 


With further reference to this question, 
each Government is advised to furnish the 
Secretary-General, in reply to a special 
questionnaire, with “quantitative estimates 
of the balance of international payments 
that it hopes to attain by 1954”, together 


with “a classification of its estimated trade 
by major commodities important in. its 
foreign trade”. Replies are to be analysed 
and commented upon by a group of three 
independent experts in a report which is 
then to be discussed by the Economic, 
Employment and Development Commis- 
sion. The Commission will undertake to 
call attention to major problems and will 
recommend appropriate action by the 
Council, and the Council, for its part, will 
consider the whole matter at its fourteenth 
session. 

In the second place, the Council recom- 
mends that Governments:— 


“(q) Achieve and maintain, to the extent 
. feasible, a high level and regular 
rate of flow of international invest- 
ment capital for development pur- 
poses; 

(b) Strive to prevent lapses in the flow 
of international investment resulting 
from or associated with economic 
recessions; and 

(c) Continue to co-operate in efforts to 
achieve these results by both 
national and international measures”. 


It also reeommends that Governments :— 


“(a) Seek to avoid, in their economic 
policies and. programs, measures 
which would be likely to have 
seriously adverse effects on the 
balance of payments or employment 
levels of other countries; 


(b) In the event of a domestic reces- 
sion adopt, to the extent feasible, 
measures to offset the adverse effects 
of such recession on the balance of 
payments or employment levels of 
other countries; and 

(c) Continue to co-operate in investigat- 
ing ‘ways and means for preventing 
domestic recession from spreading to 
other countries”. 
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The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund are urged to take 
every possible action to aid their member 
governments in the event of economic 
recession. 

The Secretary-General is asked to appoint 
a group of three to five independent 
experts to prepare a report “formulating and 
analysing alternative practical ways of deal- 
ing with the problem of reducing the inter- 
national impact of recessions that may 
arise”. This report is to be studied by the 
Economic, Employment and Development 
Commission and considered by the Council 
at its fourteenth session. 

The resolution also advises Governments, 
specialized agencies and the Secretary- 
General to “pursue the action already taken 
in the field of migration, taking into con- 
sideration the importance of facilitating the 
international mobility of labour for the 
solution of the problems of full employ- 
ment”. 


Facilitating the Council’s Further Con- 
sideration of the Problem of Unemploy- 
ment, Particularly in the Less-Developed 
Countries.—One of the most frequent 
objections to the report of the original 
group of experts was that it failed to deal 
with the problems of underdeveloped, 
predominantly agricultural countries, and, 
during the debate, most delegations, includ- 
ing those of the United States, Canada 
and the United Kingdom, expressed the 
view that a special study should be under- 
taken to meet this shortcoming. Accord- 
ingly, the Council wrote into its resolution 
a section in which the Secretary-General is 
requested to appoint still another group of 
independent experts, this group to be 
responsible for the preparation of a report 
outlining national and international 
measures to reduce unemployment and . 
under-employment in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. 


PRESENTATION OF TABLET COMMEMORATES 
WARTIME WORK OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION AT McGILL UNIVERSITY 


An interesting ceremony was held at 
McGill University on September 14, 1950, 
commemorating the wartime stay of the 
International Labour Organization on the 
University campus. 

In the year 1940, when Nazi Germany 
overran most of the continent of Europe, 
the ILO left its headquarters in Switzer- 
land, and found a temporary home in 
Canada, on premises owned by McGill. 

Here the ILO remained until 1948. In 
that year it returned to Geneva. 

In gratitude to McGill for its wartime 
hospitality, the ILO presented to the 
University a bronze tablet, which was 
unveiled on September 14 by the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour. 

Recalling that the purpose of the ILO 
was “a crusade to raise and equalize the 
standard of living of people everywhere,” 
Mr. Gregg said that this was never a 
more lively topic than at the present time. 

“No doubt,’ he continued, “when the 
foundations of this organization were laid 
in 1919, on the principle that poverty was 
a major cause of wars, there must have 
been many who dubbed it a far-fetched 
idea. 

“However, enough far-sighted men did 
assemble to write the principles for the 
Organization which began with the official 
blessing of world leaders. How far- 
sighted they were we now begin to 
realize. That Canada was an original 
member is a reason for pride. 

“T am honoured to have a part in this 
ceremony, by which the International 
Labour Organization records its gratitude 
to McGill University—the University 
which gave it a home during the dark 
days of the last war. 

“Dr. Cyril James, who is with us today, 
was probably more .active than any other 


person in arranging that the ILO should — 


move to Canada in 1940. 

“Tt is interesting to note that the late 
Right Hon. Mackenzie King took a great 
personal interest in this matter, and was 
responsible for the invitation of the 
Government.” 


ILO Representative Recalls 
Wartime Experiences 


In a review of the ILO’s stay in 
Canada, Mr. C. W. Jenks, Assistant 
Director-General of the ILO, described 
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some of the problems that had to be 
overcome, and dwelt on the significance 
of the episode in the history of the world 
movement towards a “stable peace of 
freedom and progress.” 

“We have come together today,” he 
said, “to record a memorable episode in 
the history of international co-operation. 
Here the International Labour Organiza- 
tion kept alive throughout the Second 
World War the ideal and practice of 
organized international effort to promote 
economic and social progress on the basis 
of political freedom. Ten years after we 
first came here, almost. to the day, 
Director-General David Morse has asked 
me to come back once more to express 
on his behalf the permanent gratitude of 
the International Labour Organization for 
all which the people and Government of 
Canada, the Government of the Province 
of Quebec, the employers’ organizations and 
the organized labour movement of Canada, 
the citizens, the press and the printing 
trade of Montreal, the Royal Bank of 
Canada, the University of Montreal and 
especially the Governors, Principal and 
Faculty of McGill, did to make it pos- 
sible for the ILO to discharge in a world 
at war the responsibilities committed to — 
it by its member nations. 

“Our debt of gratitude to the Govern- 
ment of Canada is particularly great.” It 
was the prompt response of Mr. Mackenzie 
King, who had taken a close interest in 
the work of the International Labour 
Organization since 1919, which made it 
possible for John Winant and Edward 
Phelan to carry out, with the support of 
the Governments of the free peoples all 
over the world, the policy laid down by 
the Governing Body of maintaining the 
activities of the International Labour 
Organization throughout the war. To Mr. 
King, Dr. Skelton and their immediate 
advisors, the International Labour Organ- 
ization owes a lasting and immeasurable 
debt. The full extent of that debt is not 
always appreciated. What Canada gave the 
International Labour Organization was not 
a refuge but a base of operations. We 
were able to work successfully in Montreal 
because the Canadian Government recog- 
nized from the outset that the functioning 
of an international organization on bellig- 
erent territory in wartime involved unpre- 


Honourable Milton F. Gregg, V.C., Minister of Labour, unveils tablet at McGill 
University, Montreal, to commemorate the establishment of wartime headquarters of 
the International Labour Organization at the University. Mr. Gregg is shown uncover- 
ing the tablet, to the reader’s left of the plaque. In the centre, at the right of the 
plaque, is Principal Cyril F. James, of McGill University. Others in the photograph 
are: V. C. Phelan, Director of ILO’s Canada Branch; L. Mayrand, Assistant Under- 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, who represented the Minister of External 


Affairs at the unveiling ceremony; Senator Leon Troclet, of Belgium, Chairman of 
the Governing Body of the ILO, and C. Wilfred Jenks of Geneva, Assistant Director- 


General of the ILO. 


The wording of the plaque is in both French and English; the English version 


being as follows:— 


“To this campus the International Labour Organization transferred its wartime 
headquarters in 1940 on the generous invitations of the Government of Canada 
and McGill University. From here the ILO directed its work of furthering world 


peace through social justice until 1948. 


of the ILO to McGill University.” 


cedented problems for which appropriate 
solutions must be found in order to main- 
tain the usefulness of the Organization as 
an independent international organization 
retaining the full confidence of its: member 
nations. Special administrative measures 
involving the co-operation of a wide range 
of Government departments and notably 
of the passport control, censorship, foreign 
exchange, postal and customs authorities, 
were taken promptly amidst all the pressing 
pre-occupations of the hour for the purpose 
of reconciling the functional needs of an 
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This tablet records the lasting gratitude 


international organization with the security 
requirements of a belligerent state, and I 
think I may say that these arrangements 
operated to the mutual satisfaction of the 
Canadian Government and the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization throughout the 
war. Certainly they played an essential 
part in enabling the ILO to continue to 
do its job. Our appreciation of all that 
was done has frequently been expressed, 
Mr. Minister, but this is a particularly 
appropriate occasion on which to re- 
affirm it. 
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“Bqually lasting is our debt to McGill 
University,’ Mr. Jenks continued. “This 
University has many just claims to fame, 
but the hospitality which it accorded in the 
critical summer of 1940 to the ILO, which 
in retrospect has been the one major 
institutional link between the League of 
Nations and the United Nations phases in 
the development of world organization, 
gives McGill a place in the history of 
international institutions which is alto- 
gether unique and upon which the Board 
of Governors and Principal James may well 
look back with, legitimate pride. In placing 
on record on this occasion our gratitude 
for all the help and kindness which we 
received here, I should like to mention 
some of those to whom we were partic- 
ularly indebted, notably Dr. Wilder Pen- 
field who was so largely responsible for our 
coming here, the Registrar, the Librarian 
and his whole staff, the faculties of the 
Departments of Law and Commerce, the 
Superintendent of Buildings, the authorities 
of the theological colleges which made 
additional accommodation available for us, 
and the Faculty Club and its staff. With- 
out their constant and ungrudging help and 
cheerful encouragement, the multitude of 
practical problems which confronted us 
when we attempted, with very limited 
resources, to equip the wartime working 
centre of the ILO as an effective unit, 
might well have proved insuperable. Our 
debt to McGill is, moreover, of a con- 
tinuing character, for before we left Canada 
we found here some of the ablest of the 
young recruits who have joined our service 
since the war and they remain with us as 
a lasting link with Montreal. 

“To the official gratitude of the ILO as 
an Organization,’ Mr. Jenks then said, “I 
should like to add, on behalf of those of 
us who lived and worked here, a more 
personal expression of appreciation for the 
warmth of the weleome which you extended 
to us. To those of us who worked here 
during those years, this is a place of proud 
and poignant memories. We recall with 
pride how John Winant brought us from 
neutral Switzerland to belligerent Canada 
during the Battle of Britain in order to 
keep open our lines of communication with 
the free world, and to ensure that the ILO 
remained an active and worldwide force at 
the service of the political and social ideals 
at stake in the war; how Edward Phelan 
piloted us with uncanny political foresight 
through the constantly changing problems 
snd dangers of global war, wrote the 
Declaration of Philadelphia here and laid 
the foundations for all which the ILO has 
sought to accomplish in the post-war world; 
how Oswald Stein and Pierre Waelbroeck 
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completed lifetimes of loyal service to the 
ILO in peace and in war and prepared the 
way for much of what has been and is being 
done by the organization in the post-war 
world in the vital fields of social security 
and manpower; and how preparations were 
begun here for the subsequent development 
of the regional activities of the Organiza- 
tion in Asia, in the Near and Middle East 
and in Latin America, for the establish- 
ment of the Industrial Committees, for the 
intensification of our work in non- 
metropolitan territories and for the post-war 
development of our work in the fields of 
industrial relations, industrial safety and 
maritime labour. The years we spent here 
were rich in achievement and in friend- 
ships and to all of us our wartime base of 
operations in Montreal became and remains 
a home away from. home. 

“These personal memories’ mingle with 
reflections on wider issues which a retro- 
spective glance at those years suggests. At 
a time when the magnitude of the diffi- 
culties confronting the post-war world has 
become fully apparent and when it is all 
too clear how much still remains to be 
done to create the stable peace of freedom 
and progress which remains the goal of all 
our efforts, the episode of the wartime 
activities of the International Labour 
Organization has assumed a new signifi- 
cance. Whatever the future may hold in 
store, effective international action to secure 
peace, protect human rights and promote 
economic and social well-being remains of 
crucial importance for the whole future of 
civilization. The plaque which the Inter- 
national Labour Organization is privileged 
to present to McGill today acknowledges 
our debt for the assistance which you gave 
to us during one critical phase in this age 
long struggle. We are again passing through 
a period when no one can predict the future, 
but come what may we, in the International 
Labour Organization, will endeavour to con- 
tinue to deserve the trust and confidence 
which the freedom loving peoples placed in 
us during those years.” 


McGill Principal Describes 
Incidents of ILO Transfer 


Dr. F. Cyril James, Principal and Vice- 
Chancellor of McGill, expressed to the ILO 
the thanks of the Board of Governors and 
the Senate of the University. 

Referring to the “world-wide prestige” the 


ILO had enjoyed for more than three’ 


decades, Dr. James said: “This university 
was proud, in a moment of crisis, to aid 
its work, and none of us who were active 
in those dark days of 1940 gave thought to 
the possibility that on a quiet September 


afternoon, ten years later, we should meet 
to record in bronze the actions that were 
spontaneous efforts on the part of every 
individual concerned to keep the lamp of 
freedom burning. : 

“There was not much opportunity to 
think of lesser things during the autumn of 
1940. Spring had blossomed. fair; it was a 
period of quiescence which restlessly martial 
spirits called the ‘phoney war’. But, on 
April 9, the Germans had moved into 
Denmark and Norway. Holland and 
Belgium were over-run during the month 
of May, and the invasion of France had 
forced the British Army back to the beaches 
of Dunkirk when that month ended. June 
saw the establishment of the Petain Gov- 
ernment at Vichy, with France lost as an 
ally and Mussolini's Italy enrolled among 
our enemies, while Russia (the ally of 
Germany at that time) had moved her 
armies into Roumania. By the beginning 
of August, the Western Coast of Europe 
was in Nazi hands, enemy submarines 
ravaged the ocean highways and Britain 
was under assault from the air. 

““Aitler is now sprawled over Europe,’ 
said Mr. Churchill in the House of 
Commons, and that penetrating diarist, 
Francis Neilson, from. his eyrie in Mid- 
Western United States was deeply con- 
cerned. ‘What must we expect?,’ he writes 
on August 18, 1940. ‘What tortured hopes 
can foreshadow the awful end? Each day 
brings its toll of war, and leaves us 
crippled in spirit, and with grief so bitter 
that we fear the coming of night... . God 
keep all brave souls!’ 

“Tt is no wonder that, in such an hour, 
those responsible for the administration of 
the ILO decided to flee from the constric- 
tion of Geneva. It is no wonder that, in 
such a moment of international chaos, the 
ILO was short of funds. 

“The memory of those days is still fresh, 
and each of us who remembers them prays 
devoutly that neither he nor his children’s 


children may have to live through such- 


another climacteric. But the international 
horizon is not clear. In spite of our fervent 
hopes, no one of us would like to prophesy 
at this moment and, in case another hour 
of crisis may confront us, I should lke 
to set on record the way in which many 
men, by their own individual efforts, effected 
that transfer of the ILO Office which we 
mark today. It is a story that does not 
lack inspiration. It is worth remembering 
when people suggest that individual initia- 
tive is dead, or capable of being invoked 
only when there is prospect of profit. 
“John Gilbert Winant, whose spirit is 
surely among us this afternoon, was 


Director-General of the ILO in 1940 and, 
on August 138, he telegraphed to his old 
Princeton friend, Dr. Wilder Penfield, to 
ask if the ILO could use McGill University 
as a mailing address until it found a home. 
Dr. Penfield telephoned that message to 
me and, after consulting the Chancellor, 
the late Sir Edward Beatty, I telegraphed 
on August 14 to offer the ILO not only a 
mailing address but a home at McGill 
University. 

“Thines moved fast in those days. On 
August 16 Winant telegraphed his accep- 
tance of the offer and immediately went to 
Ottawa to discuss the matter with the Hon. 
Norman McLarty, Minister of Labour, who 
on August 17 issued an official invitation 
on behalf of the Canadian Government. 

“As a result of the personal initiative of 
Winant, Beatty and Dr. Penfield, the legal 
situation was now clear, but the practical 
task of finding accommodation was still 
ahead of us. 

“On August 19 Sir Montagu Allan offered 
to lend Ravenscrag to McGill University for 
use by the ILO, but since the University 
was facing financial problems of its own 
we could not afford the costs of operation. 
When Winant came to Montreal, on 
August 22, all of the available possibilities 
were explored, and it was finally decided 
that the ILO would move into the 
university premises at 3480-3484 University 
Street. To make this possible, the School 
of Graduate Nurses had to be moved to 
the Gymnasium. The premises also 
required extensive reconstruction, estimated 
to eost $25,000, and the ILO had no funds 
to spare for this purpose. 

“On September 4 the Executive and 
Finance Committee under the Chairman- 
ship of Sir Edward Beatty gave careful 
study to all aspects of the situation and 
resolved to make these premises available 
to the ILO. It also resolved to spend 
$25,000 in putting them into shape. 

“The late P. W. Macfarlane, Superin-- 
tendent of Buildings and Grounds at that 
time, started work on this task the follow- 
ing day and enlisted the assistance of 
the Sutherland Construction Company—but 
several weeks would necessarily have to pass 
before the buildings could be ready for 
occupancy. Within four days, however, Dr. 
Seott Mackenzie, Dr. Howard and Dr. 
Kilpatrick had offered temporary accom- 
modation in the three Theological Colleges, 
so that the ILO had a group of homes 
which it used until it moved into the recon- 
structed premises on November 11. As our 
last item in this catalogue of individual 
contributions, I should record the fact that 
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when the costs of reconstruction were found 
to exceed the estimates the contractor 


immediately offered to forego his fee for’ 


the job. 

“By 1944 conditions throughout the world 
had improved to the point where the ILO 
suggested that it would hke to repay to 
McGill University the $25,000 that had 
been spent. Soon after the war, the offices 
in Montreal were abandoned and the ILO 
returned to its palace in Geneva. The 
events that I record here have faded into 
the realm of memory, and many of those 
who played so outstanding a part in the 
transfer of the ILO to the McGill campus 
are today present only in the rich memories 


‘of those who knew, and loved, them. 


“This bronze tablet which’ you have 
unveiled should recall to us more than 
an ancient episode of global war. It must 


remind us of our individual opportunities 


and responsibilities, by recalling vividly the 
achievements of those who were the 
exemplars of our yesterdays. Twenty years 
before the events that we are commemorat- 


ing today, the ILO was dependent on 
outside help. Mr. E. J. Phelan, in ‘Yes 
and Albert Thomas’ records how, in 1920, 
the first Director-General persuaded the 
Government of the United Kingdom to lend 
him office space in London and to. advance 
the funds needed to get the Organization 
started. 

“Let us hope that, if such a problem 
should arise again, it will be as promptly 
solved. The quality of our civilization is 
measured in terms of its efforts to enhance 
the welfare of ordinary men and women 
throughout the world. The lamps will 
indeed have gone out if international 
organizations like the ILO should cease to 
function because they have no friends.” 

Senator Leo Troclet of Belgium, Chair- 
man of the ILO Governing Body, also 
spoke, and expressed the gratitude of the 
ILO to Canada. Leon Mayrand, Assistant 
Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, spoke on behalf of his department. 
V. C. Phelan, Director of the Canada 
Branch of the ILO, introduced the speakers. 


ILO COMMITTEE STUDIES WORKING HOURS 
AND SAFETY IN CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


The Chemical Industries Committee of 
the International Labour Organization held 
its second session at Geneva, Switzerland 
from April 11 to 21, 1950, in the ILO Build- 
ing, and adopted a series of reports and 
resolutions concerning problems of the 
Chemical Industries. The Committee is one 
of eight tripartite Industrial Committees 
created for the purpose of giving con- 
sideration to the particular and practical 
problems of the industries concerned. The 
Committee is responsible to the Governing 
Body of the ILO. The Chemical Indus- 
tries Committee was the last: industrial 
committee to be created. 


Organization of the Committee 


The second meeting was attended by 110 
delegates, advisers, observers, and repre- 
sentatives of other international organiza- 
tions. Of the fifteen States members of the 
International Labour Organization, of which 
the Chemical Industries Committee is com- 
posed, only China was not represented at 
the Second Session. 

The following fourteen countries sent 
tripartite delegations: Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Denmark, France, India, Italy, 
Mexico, Norway, Netherlands, United 
aes United States, Sweden, Switzer- 
and. 
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There were also three observers repre- 
sentative of the German Federal Republi. 
Observers were also present on behalf of 
the United Nations, the International 
Federation of Christian Factory and Trans- 
port Workers, and the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 


The Canadian delegation was composed 
as follows:— 


Government delegates—S. Picard, 
Chemical Engineer, Manager, Quebec City 
local office, National Employment Service, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission; 
P. H. Casselman, Labour, Economist, 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa, Ont. 


Employers’ delegates—W. H. Mueller, 
Assistant Superintendent, Chemicals Divi- 
sion, Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd., Shawini- 
gan Falls, P.Q.; R. W. Winsor, Assistant 
General Manager, Chemicals Department, 
Canadian Industries Limited, Montreal, 


P.Q. 


Workers’ delegates—S. Barrett, Canadian 
Director, District No. 50 United Mine 
Workers of America, Toronto, Ontario; F. 
G. Mcllwain, International Representative 
and Executive Board Member, Inter- 


national Chemical Workers’ Union, Sarnia, 


Ontario. 


a 


_ Mr. J. J. Ricard of the Ministry of Social 
Affairs, Denmark, and government repre- 
sentative of the Governing Body was Chair- 
man of this session of the Committee. The 
Committee elected as Vice-Chairmen, Mr. 
H. Huston, Assistant to the President, 
American Cyanimid Co., New York, for 
the employers’ group and Mr. H. Christen- 
sen, Chief of Section in the Danish Un- 
skilled Workers’ Association, Copenhagen, 
for the workers’ group. ; 

Mr. John Price, Chief of Industrial Com- 
mittees’ Section of the ILO was appointed 
Secretary-General, while Mr. Kurz and Mr. 
J. P. Despres served as Executive Secretary 
and Clerk respectively of the Committee. 


Agenda 


The agenda for the second session of the 
Committee as determined by the Governing 
Body of the ILO was as follows: 


1. General Report, dealing with particu- 
larly: 

(a) Action taken in the various coun- 
tries in the light of the resolutions 
of the First Session. 

(b) Steps taken by the Office to follow 
up the studies and enquiries pro- 
posed by the Committee. 

(c) Recent events and developments in 
the Chemical Industries. 

2. Safety and Hygiene in the Chemical 
Industries. 

3. Special aspects of the organization of 
working hours in the Chemical 
Industries. 


For each of these items a report had been 
prepared in advance by the International 
Labour Office. 


Procedure 


At the beginning of the Session, plenary 
meetings were held for the purpose of deter- 
mining procedure and to permit general 
discussion of the business before the meet- 
ing. As a result of general discussion, it 
was decided to set up subcommittees in 
order to deal with items twa and three of 
the agenda. A Working Party was created 
to deal with the matter of the definition of 
chemical industries, a task which had been 
started at the First Session in Paris in 
1948. On April 12, the second day of the 
Session, a Steering Committee was created 
in order to speed up the work of the Chemi- 
cal Industries Committee and for the pur- 
pose of giving overall direction to the 
Committee. ’ 


Safety and Hygiene 


The Subcommittee on Safety and 
Hygiene had before it the report of Safety 


and Hygiene in the Chemical Industries, 
which had been prepared by the Office. At 
the first meeting of the Subcommittee the 
representative of the Secretary-General 
spoke and explained the difficulties which 
had been met since the First Session of 
the Chemical Industries Committee in 
April 1948, in obtaining material on which 
to base any drafts to put before the Second 
Session. There was an absence of suitable 
existing safety codes which might have 
given guidance in drafting a code of the 
type then contemplated. 

In the opening stages of the discussion in 
the Subcommittee it was apparent that 
there was a strong body of opinion which 
was opposed to the creation of a large 
detailed code for the Chemical Industries. 
This opinion was held by many who had 
long experience in the compilation and 
administration of law and codes of various 
kinds dealing with the safety and health 
of workers in industry. They held these 
views not merely because of the difficulties 
in drawing up such a code but because they 
thought that’ the production of such a code 
was not the best way of achieving the 
objects which the Committee had in mind. 

The Government delegates from the 
United States, France, Belgium and Brazil, 
among other Government members, as well 
as many employers’ delegates opposed the 
setting-up of such a safety code for the 
Chemical Industries. One of the Govern- 
ment members from France thought the 
proposed code was unnecessary in view of 
the recent publication of the Model Code 
On Safety Regulations For Industrial Estab- 
lishments by the ILO. 

Workers’ delegates, for the most part, 
favoured the creation of such a model 
safety code for the chemical industries. 
Each of the three groups submitted draft 
resolutions on the creation of a model code. 
A Drafting Committee composed of six 
members was elected to work out a solution. 
The Drafting Committee set to work and 
presented a draft resolution to the 6th 
sitting of the Subcommittee. With some 
small modifications to the wording, the 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 72 to 1 
in plenary session. In brief, the resolution 
recommended that the International Labour 
Office make a thorough study of possible 
amendments, additions and deletions to the 
general code in order to give adequate pro- 
tection to the workers in the Chemical 
Industries. 

A second resolution, one concerning the 
classification, labelling and establishment 
of an international mark of protection in 
the case of dangerous, obnoxious and toxie 
chemicals was adopted by a vote of 73 to 
nil in plenary session. 
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In all. the Subcommittee on Safety and 
Hygiene held seven sittings. 


Definition of Chemical Industries 


The Working Party elected to study the 
definition of chemical industries, adopted 
asa basis for discussion the definition pre- 
viously arrived at by the Committee in 
1948 and a study made by the Office since 
that time. Mr. Picard was elected chair- 
* man of the Working Party. 

The object of the definition and nomen- 
clature was essentially to determine the 
scope and competence of the Chemical 
Industries Committee without prejudice to 
existing national classifications. 

Certain products gave rise to discussion 
and necessitated recourse to a vote for the 
purpose of deciding whether or not they 
should be retained in the new nomenclature, 
but on many products the Working Party 
was able to reach agreement rapidly, their 
inclusion being either unopposed or neces- 
sitating only slight modification or again 
requiring only certain clarification in order 
to avoid misunderstanding. Among the 
products that gave rise to the discussion 
were matches, petroleum chemical products, 
fats and oils other than edible fats and oils, 
soap, candles and glycerine, industrial 
aleohol, synthetic rubber and. resins. 

The item “artificial and organic fibres, 
but only up to and including manufacture 
of the filament to its final preparation for 
weaving and kitting,” gave rise to a lengthy 
discussion. The Governing Body at its 109th 
session (Geneva, June-July 1949) had taken 
a decision which resulted in the deletion of 
this item from the nomenclature. The Em- 
ployers’ representative of the Governing 
Body expressed the view that the Governing 
Body had taken this decision after having 
examined the report of both the Chemical 
Industries Committee and the Textile Com- 
mittee, and that the Working Party should 
not question or discuss this decision of the 
Governing Body. The Working Party, how- 
ever, unanimously considered that it was 
necessary to discuss the question whether 
or not to request the Governing Body to 
reconsider this decision. The Working Party 
reaffirmed the view that the manufacturing 
of synthetic organic fibre but only up to and 
including their final preparation for weaving 
or knitting, was a chemical process and 
invited the Governing Body to re-examine 
the matter. 

In regard to this question, the Governing 
Body which met in Geneva in June 1950, 
subsequent to the Chemical Industries 
Committee meeting in April 1950, has taken 
the following decision :— 
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Concerning the classification of artificial 
and organic fibres in relation to problems 
in which both the Chemical Industries 
Committee and the Textiles Committee 
would be interested, the Governing Body 
adopted the following procedure: in cases 
in which it appears a conclusion is reached 
by the Textiles Committee which may 
affect persons engaged in the manutacture 
of artificial and organic fibres up to and 
including their final preparation for weay- 
ing or knitting, such conclusions will be 
communicated to the Chemical Industries 
Committee for its observations, and govern- 
ments will be informed that this action is 
being taken. 


The Working Party drew up a definition 
of the Chemical Industries which included 
a list of 44 groups of chemical products. 
This resolution was adopted unanimously 
by 73 to nil at the 5th Plenary Session of 
the Committee. The Working Party held 
six sittings. 


Organization of Working Hours 


The Subcommittee on the Organization 
of Working Hours in the Chemical Indus- 
tries appointed by the Committee at its 
3rd Plenary Session, on April 13, 1950, was 


composed of 30 members (10 for each 
group). The Subcommittee held eight 
sittings. 


The Subcommittee had before it Report 
III, Organization of Working Hours in the 
Chemical Industries, prepared by the Inter- 
national Labour Office. This report was 
composed of two essential parts: one, relat- 
ing to the organization of working hours 
in the Chemical Industries, and the other 
to overtime in these industries. Each part 
contained a list of points proposed by the 
Office to serve as a possible basis for dis- 
cussion, 

The Subcommittee began at once the dis- 
cussion of the list of points prepared by 
the Office together with the various pro- 
posals which had been submitted by the 
Workers’ Members. It agreed on ‘the 
request of the Employers’ Members, who 
felt it desirable to have the opinion of all 
their members before taking a definite posi- 
tion, to carry out the discussion in two 
stages—the first, devoted to a _ general 
examination of the points one by one; the 
second, to decisions on these points. 

At the conclusion ‘of the first stage, the 
Subcommittee decided to set up a Working 
Party to which it referred the list of points 
established by the Office and the proposals 
submitted by the various groups. The 
Working Party was asked to draw together 
and if possible reconcile the points of view 
in the light of the opinions expressed and 
the arguments put forward during the 
examination of the points and to present 
proposals upon which a subcommittee might 
reach a decision. 


The question of the competence of the 
Subcommittee to deal with some of the 
points suggested by the Office for study in 
its report became a major aspect in the 
discussion. The Employers’ Members 
expressed doubt on the desirability of 
undertaking examination of various points 
which did not appear to them to fall within 
the competence of the Subcommittee. 

With reference to the use that might be 
made of the work of the Subcommittee. 
various Employers’ Members expressed the 
wish that it should not result in regulations 
of a compulsory nature, such as legislative 
measures, and stated their preference for 
solutions resulting from collective bargain- 
ing in the form of collective agreements. 
This point of view was shared by the United 
Itingdom Government Member, and by the 
United States and United Kingdom Work- 
ers’ Members. 

A memorandum was addressed to the 
Governing Body by the Subcommittee in 
which it was shown that 14 points for dis- 
cussion (out of 17 suggested by the Office) 


were eventually adopted either unanimously 
or by a majority vote of the Subcommittee. 

Two propositions. brought forth by the 
Workers’ group, one dealing with the paying 
of extra rates for unavoidable shift work, 
and the other limiting the hours of work 
per day and per week beyond which over- 
time should be paid, did not reach agree- 
ment. Three other proposals submitted by 
the Workers’ group dealing with overtime 
and restriction of shift work over the week- 
end were not debated. Two resolutions, 
the one requesting the Office to undertake 
a comparative study of day work and of 
continuous shift work in the Chemical 
Industries and another relating to voca- 
tional training in the chemical industries 
were adopted unanimously by the Com- 
mittee in Plenary Session. 


Closing of the Session 


The work of the Second Session of the 
Chemical Industries Committee was off- 
cially closed at the Committee’s 5th plenary 
sitting on Friday evening, April 21, 1950. 


CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


1949-90 


A total of $7,321,850 was contributed by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the provinces in the fiscal year 1949-50 for vocational 


training. 


Gross enrolment during the year was 22,043, making a total 
gross enrolment of 940,783 since the inception of Dominion- 
Provincial Training in 1937 to March 31, 1950. 


The Annual Report on Canadian Voca- 
tional Training for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1950, covers the activities of the 
Training Branch of the Department of 
Labour, which is responsible for admin- 
istering the various projects authorized by 
the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act 
of 1942. 

The various projects are carried on under 
agreements between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the provinces, which provide for 
Federal financial assistance in the operation 
and development of vocational training. 


Federal Government Appropriations 


The Report shows that the Training 
Branch administered Federal appropria- 
tions to the amount of $7,321,850 during 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1950. This 
amount was apportioned as follows:— 


Youth? Training <. oi<ge-s. acest be 400008 
Supervisory Training ...<.%.. <0... 22,000 
Training of Discharged Members 


Ob Whew OrGesiw.<'s Sacer ts 500,000 
Training of Armed Forces Per- 

ROMMEL Ay sds AER A Mee 500,000 
Apprentice Training ......... to. 480,000 
Training of Unemployed Persons. 350,000 
Vocational Schools Assistance..... 2.000.000 
Vocational Schoo!'s Capital Expen- 

GUTITOS.  ticc.eyech oet ee Ae Ree 3,000,000 
Replacement of Depreciated 

Bquipment Pay SMiclsw sess 15,000 
AGIMAMIStraiON nc avec oe 40,850 
AdwisonysC ounce ge seen sey oe eo 4,000 

EN as i tan Ai aaa $7,321,850 
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Enrolment 


Gross enrolment during the year was. 


22,043, with enrolment in the various divi- 
sions as follows:— 


WOuthAT raining. cae thers cerns 5,144 
Student Aids asennad 2,741 
Supervisory: Draining sje. eee 7,042 
Training of Discharged Members of 
Phe Worcesient ete pee eee eens 270 
Training of Armed Forces Personnel 656 
Apprentice Training ............-- 5,022 
Training of Unemployed Persons. . 1,168 
Total past esetaawe caer OF 22,043 
Youth Training 
The main activity under the Youth 


Training division of the Vocational Train- 
ing Agreement was student aid. This 
consisted of financial assistance in the form 
of a loan, outright grant, or combination of 
both, given at the discretion of each prov- 
ince to students to make possible continua- 
tion of their courses. This division was 
operative in all provinces except New- 
foundland. Apart from Quebec and the 
four western provinces, at whose request a 
special section of the schedule provided for 
assistance to nurses-in-training at hospitals, 
the plan was restricted to university 
students registered in a course leading to a 
degree. 

Approximately $262,757 was given in 
grants and $179,805 in loans. Altogether, 
2,741 students—1,807 men and 934 women 
assisted in this way: 425 in 
medicine, 85 in dentistry, 395 in applied 


_ science and engineering, and 746 in arts 


and sciences. Several provinces, it is noted, 
provided additional assistance solely from 
provincial funds. 

Courses in agriculture and rural home- 
making again predominated. 


Supervisory Training 


Quebec was the only province to con- 
tinue supervisory training in 1949-50. 
Training was given to supervisors and 
personnel officials in industry through the 
media of job instruction, job relations, job 
methods and job safety institutes and con- 
ferences. The number trained under this 
plan in the year was 7,042. 


Training of Discharged Members 
of the Forces 

The training of war veterans was con- 
tinued but on a much reduced scale. At 


the end of the fiscal year 264 men and 6 
women were in training. 
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Training of Armed Forces 
Personnel 


A new schedule of the Vocational: Train- 
ing Agreement was authorized by Order in 
Council on March 29, 1950, to provide for 
the training of armed forces personnel. It 
had been operative only in Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and New Bruns- 
wick. The new schedule has been accepted 
by all provinces. 

No training was carried: out for the navy 
or the air force but training for army 
personnel was given in CVT schools or 
under CVT auspices in Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and New Bruns- 
wick. The total enrolment was 656. The 
bulk of the training was in driver mech- 
anics; some courses were held for vehicle 
mechanics, building tradesmen and clerks. 

An experimental course in English, with 
particular reference to trade terminology, 
was organized at the Three Rivers Tech- 
nical School for French-speaking army 
personnel, to enable them to undergo 
instruction in English in army schools. 
Forty-seven soldiers were admitted to the 
first course and the military authorities 
have requested that a second course be 
provided upon completion of the first. 


Apprentice Training 


The principle of pre-employment appren- 
tice training which was authorized by Order 
in Council of December 21, 1948, has now 
been accepted by all provinces with which 
there is an apprentice agreement. The 
provinces with which there is no agreement 
are Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island 
and Quebec. Pre-employment classes have 
been established in Alberta, Manitoba, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Saskat- 
chewan did not accept the amendment until 
late in 1949 and classes had not been 
opened at the end of the fiscal year. Total 
enrolment during the year was 5,022. 


Training of Unemployed Persons 


The training of unemployed -persons 
is carried out under a separate division 
of the Vocational Training Agreement. 
Although the division has been accepted 
by all provinces except Newfoundland, 
training was carried out only in British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Mani- 
toba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
Arrangements were made to commence 
training for unemployed persons in Quebec 
in April, 1950. Provincial authorities in 
Ontario and Prince Edward Island did not 
consider that a need for such training had 
developed. 


Although there has been no great in- 
crease in enrolments, steady improvement 
in courses and arrangements for placing 
unemployed persons in them is reported. 
At the close of the year, 280 men and 347 
women were in training under the plan. 
Courses offered included auto body repair, 
barbering, cabinet making, commercial, 
cooking, drafting, dressmaking, machine 
operating, practical nursing, radio, rest- 
aurant management, sheet metal work, 
shoe repair, upholstering, watch repair, 
woodwork, ete. 


Vocational Schools Assistance 


The purpose of the Vocational Schools 
Assistance Agreement is to provide financial 
assistance for vocational training on the 
secondary school level. The Minister of 
Labour was authorized to enter into an 
agreement with any province, covering a 
ten year period commencing April 1, 1945. 
With the signing of an agreement by New- 
foundland on February 1, 1950, agreements 
are now in effect in all provinces. Under 
the agreements, since April, 1945, 103 
buildings were approved for Federal con- 
tribution, and at the end of the fiscal year 
66 had been completed and were in opera- 
tion, 14 were under construction, and 23 
had not been commenced. Vocational 
training in one or more fields was intro- 
duced in 24 new centres during the year. 

Vocational Correspondence Courses.— 
The Minister of Labour was authorized by 
Order in Council of March 4, 1950, to enter 
into an agreement with any province to 
provide financial assistance in promoting the 
preparation of new correspondence courses 
and: revision of existing ones. A_ par- 
ticipating province receiving such assistance 


must agree to provide any correspondence 
course to any person in any other prov- 
ince at the same price charged to its own 
residents. 

Newfoundland.—On February 1, 1950, a 
Vocational Schools Assistance Agreement 
was completed between the Federal Govy- 
ernment and Newfoundland. The agree- 
ment provides for an annual grant of 
$10,000, unmatched by the Province, com- 
mencing with the fiscal year 1949-50, and 
continuing for each fiscal year up to 
1954-55, inclusive; an annual allotment of 
$55,800 to be matched by provincial 
expenditures of equal amount, over the 
same period; and an amount of $292,250, 
to be matched by provincial contributions 
of equal amount, for capital expenditures 
for vocational school buildings and equip- 
ment, subject to certain requirements, also 
over the same period. 

Although it had not been possible by 
the end of the fiscal year to organize any 
training activities in Newfoundland in con- 
junction with the provincial authorities, the 
province has been able to utilize the 
$10,000 annual outright grant under the 
Vocational Schools Assistance Agreement, 
and also to take up a small portion of the 
amount which has been made available 
for operating expenditures under the same 
agreement. 


Vocational Training 
Advisory Council 


The Vocational ‘Training Advisory 
Council met twice during the year for the 
purpose of discussing vocational training 
matters and advising the Minister regard- 
ing the training program generally. 
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This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


A fifteen-day extension was allowed during September for the 
negotiations between the railways and railway labour organiza- 
tions prescribed by The Maintenance of Railway Operation Act. 


Introduction 


Following upon the termination of the 
railway strike on August 30 and the 
resumption of operations the following day 
iM on the railways and their ancillary ser- 
' vices, the month of September was quiet 
and uneventful from the standpoint of 
labour-management relations and the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour experienced a welcome breathing 
spell. 


continuance of the discussions, in that the 
officers of the trade unions and members 
of the Joint Negotiating Committees found 
it necessary, and desirable to attend the 
annual conventions of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour. Consequently, 
the parties had agreed that it would be 
impractical to give sustained attention to 
the negotiations within the _ thirty-day 
period prescribed by Parliament in The 


On September 9 the Hon. Milton Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, received a joint letter 
from the -vice-presidents of the Canadian 
National Railways and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and the leaders of the 
two groups of international and national 
trade unions involved in the railway 
dispute, stating that the parties had com- 
menced negotiations looking to a collective 
agreement, in compliance with the pro- 
visions of Section 5 of The Maintenance 
of Railway Operation Act (L.G., Oct., 1950, 
p. 1653). The letter added that a situation 
had intervened which prevented immediate 


Maintenance of Railway Operation Act, and 
a joint request was made for a fifteen-day 
extension of the period for negotiations, 
during which it was hoped that settlement 
would be reached. 

Consequent upon the request of the 
parties, an Order in Council was approved 
on September 11 by the Governor General 
in Council granting the desired extension. 

As reported below in this article, the 
settlement of three minor disputes was 
achieved during the month and two Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation were 
established. 


ee 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


‘= 


= 


the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 


Mt provided by the Minister of Labour through The Act apples to industries within 
i the Industrial Relations Branch. The Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, 
iH Branch also acts as the administrative arm shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
# of the Canada Labour Relations Board under telegraphs, interprovincial and international 


hae 


< 


the former Act. steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
The Industrial Relations and Disputes air transportation, radio broadcasting 
Investigation Act came into force on _ stations and works declared by Parliament 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime to be for the general advantage of Canada 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
which became effective in March, 1944, and _ tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 _ similar legislation for application to indus- 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
in 1944. mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Proceedings begun under the Wartime Dominion Government for the administration 
Regulations are continued in so far as the of such legislation. 
services involved in such proceedings are The Minister of Labour is charged with 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, the administration of the Act and is directly 
decisions, orders and certifications given by responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
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tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collee- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—tor incorporation into collective agree- 
ments--fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party shas failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a_ collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 


the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act, 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
territory of two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and two officers resident in Fredericton and 

John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of Sep- 
tember. The Board issued one certificate 
designating a bargaining agent, rejected one 
application for certification, and ordered 
one representation vote. During the month 
the Board received six applications for 
certification. 


Application for Certification 
Granted 


The National Union of Operating 
Engineers; for a unit of employees of the 
National Harbours Board comprising oper- 
ating enginemen and operating engineers 
employed in the cold storage warehouse 
refrigeration plant at Montreal Harbour, 


Application for Certification 


Rejected 
The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers and the International 


Association of Machinists, joint applicants, 
and the Canadian National Railways (L.G., 
Sept., 1950, p. 1556). (See Reasons for 
Judgment below.) 


Representation Vote 
Ordered 


The Canadian Brotherhood of Seamen 
and the Western Union Telegraph Com- 


pany (L.G., May, 1950, p. 675). The 
Board ordered the vote following an in- 
vestigation and a public hearing of the 
parties concerned. 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of National 
Terminals of Canada Limited, Montreal 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
(System Division No. 7), on behalf of a 
unit of employees of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company employed in the Com- 
munications Department of the Company 
(Investigating Officer: R. Trépanier). 


3. The West Coast Seamen’s Union 
(Canada), on behalf of uncertificated per- 
sonnel employed on board deep sea dry 
cargo vessels owned or operated by the 
Western Canada Steamship Company 
Limited, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 

4. The West Coast Seamen’s Union 
(Canada), on behalf of uncertificated per- 
sonnel employed on board deep sea dry 
cargo vessels owned or operated by 
Johnson, Walton Steamships Ltd., Van- 
couver (Investigating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 
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5. The West Coast Seamen’s Union 


(Canada), on behalf of uncertificated per-. 


sonnel employed on board deep sea dry 
cargo vessels owned or operated by 
Canadian Union Line Limited, Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


6. Local No. 882, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, on behalf of engineers 
employed by the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation in its steam heating 
plants at Park Crescent, New Westminster, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in application for certification affecting 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, Joint Applicants, 


and 


Canadian National Railways, Respondent, 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, Intervener. 


The Applicants, two craft unions, the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and the International Association 
of Machinists, apply to be jointly certified 
as bargaining agents for a bargaining unit 
consisting of electrical workers, artificers, 
plumbers and marine engineers employed 
on the two ferry ships operated by Cana- 
dian National Railways between Cape 


Tormentine, N.B., and Port Borden, P.E.I. 


The employees in the classifications of 
second, third, and fourth engineers, engine- 
room artificers and plumbers included in 
the unit are claimed to be members of 
the International Association of Machinists. 
The employees in the classifications of 
electricians are claimed to be members of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. The classifications of chief 
engineer, chief electrician, and electrical 
engineer have not been included by the 
Applicant in the proposed bargaining unit 
on account of their supervisory duties. 

At the present time, all of the employees 
in the proposed unit are represented for 
collective bargaining purposes by the inter- 
vener. The intervener is a party to a 
collective agreement with the respondent 
covering these employees and the balance 
of the engineroom staff of which they are 
a part on the two ferry boats. 

The joint application is made under the 
provisions of subsection five of Section 
seven of the Act. This subsection provides 
that two or more trade unions claiming to 
have as members in good standing of the 
unions a majority of employees in a unit 
that is appropriate for collective bargaining 
may join in an application for certification 
as bargaining agent for the unit. 

The applicants submit that the two 
unions as representing the majority of 
employees comprising a craft group are 
entitled to certification as bargaining agent 
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The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting 
Chairman, and Messrs. W. L. Best, A. 
Deschamps, A. J. Hills, A. R. Mosher, 


G. Picard and H. Taylor, members. 


The Judgment of the Board was 
delivered by the Vice-Chairman. 


for the group under the provisions of 
Section eight of the Act. The respondent 
and the intervener base their opposition 
to the application on the ground that these 
employees are part of a long-established 
bargaining unit consisting of the entire 
engineroom staff on both boats and repre- 
sented by the intervener for collective 
bargaining purposes with the respondent. 
The intervener argues strongly that the 
recognition of this small group as a separate 
bargaining unit would seriously disturb the 
existing seniority rights which have been 
established and the opportunities for pro- 
motion which are open to employees within 
the larger unit. The present engineroom 
staff unit, which comprises a total of some 
82 employees, includes not only the classi- 
fications in the proposed bargaining unit 
but also oilers, firemen, trimmers, and 
artificers’ helpers. Both the intervener and 
the respondent assert that the established 
practice of the respondent has been to 
afford to employees in other classifications 
in the engineroom staff the opportunity for 
promotion into the electrical classifications, 
which opportunity would be cut off if the 
smaller bargaining unit were approved. 
They further contend that under the 
established practice in the marine industry 
it is not customary nor is it conducive to 
efficient operation to segregate for collective 
bargaining purposes employees comprising 
the proposed bargaining unit from other 
employees in the engineroom staff. 


In reply the applicants contend that the 
ferry boat operations are part of the rail- 
way service, and that the electricians on 
these boats are part of the railway elec- 
trician craft group which the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers repre- 
sents for collective bargaining purposes with 
the respondent, and that the engineers on 
the boats are part of the railway machinists 
craft group which the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists represents for collec- 
tive bargaining with the respondent. The 
applicants, therefore, claim the right to 
bargain jointly for the electricians and the 
engineer classifications on the two boats. 

Section eight of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act reads as 
follows:— 

Where a group of employees of an 
employer belong to a craft or group 
exercising technical skills, by reason of 
which they are distinguishable from the 
employees as a whole and the majority of 
the group are members of one trade union 
pertaining to such craft or other skills, 
the trade union may apply to the Board 
subject to the provisions of Section seven 
of this Act, and shall be entitled to be 
certified as the bargaining agent of the 
employees in the group if the group is 
otherwise appropriate as a unit for collec- 
tive bargaining. 

The purpose of this section is to preserve 
the identity of craft groups of employees 
for collective bargaining purposes, and to 
enable them to be represented for collective 
bargaining by a union pertaining to their 
craft. 

The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) in disposing of an application 
for certification for a craft group made up 
of bricklayers and apprentices in a steel 
plant under a section of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations similar in 
effect to Section eight of the present Act, 
certified the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ International Union of America, 
a craft union, as bargaining agent for the 
craft unit, notwithstanding that this group 
had prior thereto been part of a plant unit 


which had over a number of years been 


represented in collective bargaining by an 
industrial union. In its reasons for deci- 
sion (reported in DLS 7-678) the Board 
in that case said:— 

The mere fact that this craft group has 
not had separate representation for collec- 
tive bargaining purposes in this plant in 
the past several years does not in itself 
operate as a bar to recognition at this 
time as a separate craft bargaining group 
as provided in Section five, subsection four, 
of the Regulations. 


The same Board in the International 
Harvester Company case (reported in DLS 
7-699) gave effect to an application of the 
Pattern Makers’ Association, a craft union, 


for certification as bargaining agent of a 
unit of pattern workers that had prior 
thereto been part of a plant unit. 

The same Board in the Air Engineers’ 
Society of Canada and Trans-Canada Air- 
lines case (reported in DLS 7-721) was 
called upon to consider an application for 
recognition of a separate craft unit for air 
engineers who were, at the time of the 
application, part of a larger unit covering 
all mechanic classifications. The application 
was opposed by the employer and the 
International Association of Machinists on 
the ground that air engineers could not be 
regarded as a separate craft, but should 
remain part of the mechanic craft group. 
The normal line of promotion to other 
classifications was from the other classifica- 
tions in the machinists’ group. The Board 
in holding that the group was not a separate 
craft group appropriate for collective bar- 
gaining said:— 

The right to such separate recognition 
as a separate craft group must be deter- 
mined rather by the nature of the work, 
skills exercised, and training required in 


acquiring such skills, and the manner in 
which the work is performed. 


and gave substantial weight to the rela- 
tionship with and practice of promotion 
from other mechanic classifications in the 
same employment. 

Applying the principles laid down in those 
cases, which the Board considers are equally 
cogent in the application of Section eight 
of the present Act, this Board is unable to 
accept as conclusive in the present case the 
argument put forward by the respondent 
and the intervener that the application 
should be rejected because the establish- 
ment of a separate unit would interfere 
with seniority rights and promotional 
opportunities of other employees estab- 
lished within the present engineroom unit. 

On the other hand, the applicants have 
failed to satisfy this Board that the ferry 
boats’ operations are in fact a part of the 
railway operations, or that either the 
marine engineers or the electrical workers 
are in fact a part of the railway mechanical 
and electrical craft groups. 

The ferry boats are substantially-sized 
vessels operating im maritime waters 
between New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island. The work on these vessels is 
directed, organized and carried on in a 
manner substantially in accordance with 
normal shipping operations, and certainly 
has no correspondence to railway opera- 
tions. The classifications in the engineroom 
and the duties pertaining thereto appear to 
correspond more closely to those pertaining 
to normal ships’ operations than to railroad 
operations. It was not established that the 
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marine engineers were drawn from railway 
machinist ranks, nor the electricians from 


the railway electrician ranks, nor that there’ 


was any interchange of personnel. In fact. 
the weight of evidence placed before the 
Board was to the contrary effect. Accord- 
ing to this evidence, the unlicensed elec- 
tricians have been for the most part 
promoted from the other classifications in 
the engineroom, and marine engineers from 
other sources in the marine industry. 

For the reasons mentioned, the Board, 
in considering the question of the appro- 
priateness of the bargaining unit, concludes 
that this should be determined in the light 
of trade union custom and collective bar- 
gaining practice in the shipping industry 
rather than the railway industry. In the 
shipping industry the unlicensed personnel 
in the engineroom have been held by the 
decisions of this Board and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, to be an 
appropriate bargaining unit. This is also 
the practice in the maritime industries in 
other jurisdictions in so far as the knowl- 
edge of this Board extends thereto. It 
was these considerations which formed the 
basis of the Board’s decision at an earlier 
date in rejecting an application by the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers to be certified as bargaining agent 
for the electrician classifications included in 
the present application. 

The present application, it should be 
noted, is not an application for certification 
limited to one craft group, as, for example. 
marine engineers. The proposed unit 
includes not only marine engineers and 
artificers, who are claimed to be a machinist 
craft group, but also electricians, whom the 
applicants claim belong to a separate craft, 
namely the electrical craft. 

The Board is of opinion that an applicant 
cannot rely upon the provisions of Section 
eight of the Act when certification is sought 
in respect of a unit extending beyond one 
craft group. For example, it would not 


appear to be consistent with either the 


purpose or the provisions of the section to 
include several separate crafts, such as 
bricklayers, carpenters and machinists, in 
one unit if the applicant wishes to rely on 
Section eight, since the purpose of the 
section is to preserve the identity of the 
individual craft group for collective bar- 
gaining purposes, and the section does not 
by its terms go beyond this purpose. 

The applicants rely upon the provisions 
of Section 7 (5) as authority for the present 
joint application. This subsection reads as 


- follows:— 
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Two or more trade unions claiming to 
: s 

have as members in good standing of the 
said unions a majority of employees in a 
unit that is appropriate for collective 
bargaining, may join in an application 
under this section and the provisions of 
this Act relating to an application by one 
union and all matters or things arising 
therefrom, shall apply, in respect of the 
said application and the said unions as 
if it were an application by one union. 

This provision would no doubt provide 
authority for two unions pertaining to the 
same craft in making joint application 
under Section eight to be certified for a 
eroup of employees belonging to that craft. 
Likewise, a similar application could be 
made for employees belonging to more 
than one craft and constituting an appro- 
priate unit, provided that in this latter 
case it is not intended to rely on Section 
eight as the basis of certification, and 
provided further, of course, a majority of 
employees in the unit considered appro- 
priate support the application. 

The provision does not, however, for the 
reasons given, provide authority to enable 
applicants to obtain certification on the 
present application under Section eight. 

For the several reasons set forth above, 
the Board finds the unit to be in- 
appropriate and rejects the application 
accordingly. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the majority 
of the Board. 


While not agreeing completely with the 
reasons given above, in particular that a 
joint craft unit is mMappropriate, I concur 
in the result. 

(Sqd.) W. L. Bust, 
Member. 
A. G. SmitH, Esq.. 
R. W. Worraker, Esq., 
for the Applicants. 


P. K. Ayrwart, Esq., 
H. H. Jounson, Esq., 
8. J. Locxuart, Esq.. 
J. Moors. Esq., 


for the Respondent. 


Exroy Rosson, Esq., 
I. H. Grutespm, Esq., 
R. McAurer. Esq.. 


for the Intervener. 


Dated at Ottawa, September 6, 1950. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officer Appointed 


On September 7, the Minister appointed 
a Conciliation Officer to deal with a dispute 
between the Quebec Railway, Light and 
Power Company and the Catholic Syndicate 
of Garage Employees of the Quebec Rail- 
way, Light and Power Company, Ine. 
(Conciliation Officer: L. Pepin). 


Settlements Facilitated 
by Conciliation Officers 


1.On September 19 the Minister 
received a report from L. Pepin, Concilia- 
tion Officer, indicating the settlement of 
matters in dispute between the Quebec 
Railway, Light and Power Company and 
the Catholic Syndicate of Garage 
Employees of the Quebec Railway, Light 
and Power Company, Inc. (see above). 

2. On September 25, 1950, the Minister 
received a report from R. H. Hooper, 
Conciliation Officer, indicating the settle- 
ment of matters in dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Transport Company, 
Limited, affecting employees of the Com- 
pany in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
CiG Ale wel O50) wl tT 2), 


3. On September 8, 1950, the Munister . 
received a joint telegram from Messrs. 
H. Chambers, Personnel Officer, British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, and E. P. 
Henley, President, Association of Aviation 
Employees (Federal Labour Union No. 
24609), indicating the settlement of matters 
in dispute between the Company and 
Union, affecting ground employees of the 
Company at Gander, Nfld. The settlement 
was reached following the appointment of 
H. R. Pettigrove as Conciliation Officer 
(L.G., Sept., 1950, p. 1556), and before Mr. 
Pettigrove could make his services available 
to the parties. 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


On September 8, 1950, the Minister 
appointed two Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with disputes between 
The Canadian Press and the American 
Newspaper Guild and between Press News 
Limited and the American Newspaper 
Guild. The Boards were appointed follow- 
ing receipt of reports from James H. Stitt, 
Conciliation Officer (L.G., Oct., 1950, p. 
1669). Constitution of the Boards had not 
been completed at the end of the month. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tamed in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 


Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
ete., are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Logging 


NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO.—CERTAIN PULP AND 
Paper MANUFACTURERS AND OTHER 
PULP Woop CUTTING AND LOGGING 
OPERATORS AND THE UNITED BROTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
AMERICA (LUMBER AND SAWMILL 
WorkKErRS UNION). 


Agreements, negotiated jointly but signed 
by individual companies, to be in effect from 
August 30, 1950, to August 31, 1951, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. The agreements are similar to the 
ones previously in effect (L.G., March, 1950, 
p. 340) with the following changes and 
additions:— 


Vacations with pay: the following provi- 
sions have been added—effective September 
1, 1950, employees of companies whose woods 
departments have been operating for 15 
years, who have completed 15 years of. con- 
tinuous service will be given 3 weeks vaca- 
tions with pay. After 3 months of con- 
tinuous service cooks shall be entitled to 7 
days’ time off with pay and cookees, chore 
boys, watchmen, barn bosses, raftsmen and 
inland waters logmen to 3 days in addition 
to vacation with pay benefits; such time off 
to be taken at a time mutually satisfactory 
to both parties; if, for any reason, such time 
is not taken employees will receive pay in 
lieu thereof. 


Wage rates for daily-rated employees are 
increased by 50 cents per day and the rates 
for cutting pulpwood and fuelwood by 25 
cents per single cord. The rate for strip 
roads is unchanged at one cent per foot for 
7-foot road and 14 cents for 10-foot road. 
The following provisions have been added; 
payment will be made for walking distance 
at the rate of 5 cents per cord for each 500 
feet. walked in excess of 12 miles to start 
of strip; when a man has cut and piled 75 
cords of rough pulpwood or 37 cords of 
peeled pulpwood in any one camp, he will be 
paid in addition to above rates a bonus of 
55 cents per cord for rough wood and 75 
cents per cord for peeled wood. The rates 
for loading and hauling and changing sleighs 
at spotting grounds, or where unloading is 
done by mechanical means, are increased 
and rates are also provided for longer 
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A 5-year term, a non-contributory 
Pension Plan, a contributory Insurance 
Program covering Life, Extra Accident, 
Sickness and Accident, Physicians’ 
Attendance, Hospitalization and Surgical 
Operation insurance, a progressive reduc- 
tion of working hours from 44 to 40 
per week and progressive wage increases 
with a cost-of-living escalator clause are 
the main features of the collective agree- 
ment between General Motors of 
Canada, Limited, and International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America. 

Sick leave with pay under certain 
conditions is provided in an agreement 
between Longlae Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., Terrace Bay, Ont., and the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers. 

Both agreements are summarized 
below. 


hauls; they now range from 90 cénts per 
cord for peeled wood and $1 for rough wood 
for haul up to one-quarter mile, up to $2.95 
per cord for peeled wood and $3.55 for rough 
wood for haul of 5 miles. 


Working conditions: the charge for board 
and lodging is increased from $1.65 per 
calendar day to $1.75. 


Manufacturing 
Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


TERRACE Bay, Ont.—LoNGLAC PULP - AND 
Paper Company, Ltp., AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SUL- 
PHITE AND PAPER Minti Workers, LOCAL 
665. 

Agreement to be in effect from July 5, 

1950, to April 30, 1951, and thereafter from 

year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. 


Union security: all employees eligible for 
membership in the union shall, as a condition 
of continued employment, join the union and 
maintain their membership in good standing. 
New employees shall join the union within 
30 days. When hiring new employees the 
company shall give preference to union mem- 
bers when competent and desirable members, 
An ee judgment of management, are avail- 
able. 

Hours: 8 per day 6 days a week, a 48- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half will 
be paid for work in excess of 8 hours per 
day (except when, in the case of tour 
workers, such work is caused by the absence 
of employees’ partner or by change of shift) 
and for work on Sunday or the alternative 


day off. Double time and one-half shall be 
paid to employees who work on 4 specified 
paid holidays and whose work is directly 
related to the resumption of operations after 
a shut down; employees whose work is not 
so related shall receive time and one-half for 
hours worked, and another day off with pay 
within 30 days or, if this is found impossible, 
8 hours’ pay in leu thereof. One additional 
holiday with 8 hours’ pay will be designated 
through local negotiations. At management’s 
option the mill may operate on such day; 
if it does operate wages will be paid on a 
straight time basis. ; 


Vacations with pay: all hourly-paid per- 
manent employees shall be entitled to one 
week after one year’s continuous service and 
to 2 weeks after 3 years’ continuous service. 


Wage rates for certain classes: Wood 
handling and preparation—jack ladder man 
$1.05; saw tender, chipperman $1.18; boat 
operator, senior $1.31, junior $1.16; saw filer 
$1.26, stackerman $1.07; craneman, licensed 
$1.50; unlicensed $1.31; winchman $1.16, 
crane helper $1.13; head conveyor man, knife 
grinder $1.26; drumbarker man $1.10, bark 
press man $1.07, chip bin man _ $1.06, 
labourer $1.05. Pulp conversion—digester 
cook $1.40, helper $1.18; brown stock washer 
(pulp) $1.29, evaporator operator $1.31, 
caustic operator $1.33, caustic helper $1.10, 
operator lime kiln and gas producer $1.26, 
operator lime kiln $1.20, screen room oper- 
ator $1.31, helper $1.09, sluice knotter men 
$1.06, utility men, cleaners $1.05, bleach 
operator $1.45, helpers $1.13 and _ $1.24. 
Engineering (steam and _ recovery)—shift 
engineer $1.68, firemen $1.20 and $1.35, coal 
handler boiler $1.10; recovery boiler operator 
$1.41, first helper $1.20, second helper $1.14; 
pumping station operator $1.28, lancer $1.13, 
meter man $1.33. Engineering (maintenance 
and_ structural) —electricians, millwrights, 
mechanics (auto), machinists, pipefitters: 
head $1.45 to $1.54, class A $1.37 to $1.45, 
class B $1.37, helpers $1.14 to $1.20; rigger, 
mason, pipe coverer $1.37; blacksmith, sheet 
metal men, welders $1.37 to $1.45; tool room 
man, truck driver $1.10; head oiler $1.45, 
oiler $1.20. Service—tractor driver $1.31, 
Diesel engineer $1.39, switchman $1.18 and 
$1.24; bus driver, head pulp labourer, pulp 
inspector $1.18; pulp labourer, truck driver, 
trackman, raw materials unloader $1.10; 
warehouse checker $1.13, labourer. $1.05. 

A shift differential of 3 cents per hour 
shall be paid for all hours of work on tour 
or shift work occupations between 8 p.m. 
and 8 a.m, 


Sick leave with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service an employee may be paid his 
regular wages for 6 days if he is unable to 
work for 14 consecutive days because of a 
non-industrial illness or an off-duty accident. 


Employees’ Mutual Benefit Policy provides 
for its members benefits of $2.50 per day in 
case of sickness or off-duty accidents and 
special benefits for the loss of hands, feet, 
eyes, fingers or toes resulting from off-duty 
accidental injury and one-half of dental bills 
up to $15 annually and one-half of optical 
bills up to $10 annually. Dues are $1.50 
per month. Group Life Insurance: employees 
may enrol at time of employment or within 
60 days for basic insurance of $2,000 at 20 
cents per month. After 6 months’ service 
they may enrol for additional insurance 
according to annual earnings at 50 cents per 
additional thousand. The policy contains the 


total disability clause. Blue Cross Hospital 
Plan: all employees are enrolled after 
approximately 45 days’ service at the com- 
pany’s expense. Families may be covered 
under the semi-private service at employee’s 
expense. Medical Plan: as a term of employ- . 
ment employees pay $1 per month which 
entitles them to professional services of the 
local doctors and medicines prescribed by 
them. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Mute Rocues, Ont—Provrncran Paper 
Limited (Mitte Rocues Division) AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Paper Makers, LooAt 218. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, to April 30, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect (L.G., Oct., 1949, p. 1242) with the 
following changes:— 

Vacations with pay provisions now provide 
an additional week to employees after ‘15 
years’ service making it 3 weeks in all. 

Wage rates for most classifications are 
increased by 7 cents per hour. 


THOROLD, ONT.—PROVINCIAL Paper LIMITED 
(THoROoLD Division) AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD oF PULP, SUL- 
PHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS, 
Loca 290. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, to April 30, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one between 
Provincial Paper Limited (Mille Roches 
Division) and the International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers, summarized above. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
cookers and washers—pulp runners $1.08, 
pulper helpers $1, washers and_ screens 
$1.05; beaters—beater engineers $1.38, pulper . 
runners $1.10 and $1.12, helpers $1.05, broke 
pulper 99 cents, size, bleach, clay $1.09; 
machines—machine tenders $1.40 and $1.49, 
back tenders $1.18 and $1.27, third hands 
$1.09 and $1.13, fourth hand $1.04, spare 
$1.10, swipe, coreman 99 cents; calenders 
and winders—calender runners $1.17, re- 
winder runners $1.12, helpers 99 cents; finish- 
ing—trimmers $1.16, finishers, new $1.07, 
present personnel $1.14; sample girl 87 
cents, girls 83 cents, shipper $1.18, trucker 
99 cents, stockkeeper $1.14; millwrights, 
machinists, mechanics—lathe man $1.42, class 
A $1.37, class B $1.30, helpers $1.09 and 
$1.17, oiler $1.10; yard—unloading crew, new 
97 cents, present help 98 cents, Clark truck 
operator $1.04. The above rates are in most 
cases 7 cents per hour higher than the pre- 
vious rates. 


GEORGETOWN, ONT. — PROVINCIAL PAPER 
Limited (GEORGETOWN DIVISION) AND 
THe INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Pup, SULPHITE AND Paper MILL 
Workers, Loca 481. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, to April 30, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one between the 
Provincial Paper Limited (Mille Roches 
Division) and the International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers, summarized above. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: colour 
room—colour man $1.21, mixers $1.11, strain- 
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ers, clay mixers $1.04; coating machines— 
machine tenders $1.26, back tenders $1.21, 


third hands $1.06, fourth hands $1.01 and: 


$1.06, labourers 97 cents, paster $1.14, helper 
99 cents; calenders and winders—wide calen- 
der runners $1.22, calender runners, embosser 


runners,’ brush machine operator $1.17, 
winder runners $1.11; calender helpers, 
winder helpers $1, wide calender helpers 
$1.01; trimmers-—operators $1.12 to $1.20; 


loader, unloader $1.10; helpers $1.01, inspec- 
tor (female) 87 cents; finishing—wrappers 
(reams) $1.07, finishers (skids and cases) 
$1, sample girls 87 cents, girls 83 cents, 
tablemen, balermen $1.01; box shop—case 
maker $1.12, helpers $1.01; millwrights. 
machinists, mechanics—class A $1.37, class 
B $1.30, helpers $1.09 and $1.17, painters 
class B $1.17. The above rates represent, in 
most cases, an increase of 7 cents per hour 
over the rates previously in effect. 


Manufacturing 


Metal Products 


OsHawa, ONT.—GENERAL Morors oF CANADA 
LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION 
UniTreD AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 222. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 12, 
1950, to June 11, 1955, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the exclusive 


bargaining agency for its employees with 
respect to wages, hours and working 
conditions. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
from the pay of each employee such sums 
as may, from time to time, be assessed by 
the union on its members, excluding any 
initiation fees and any special assessments 
which relate to any special union benefit, 
and remit same to the union. In the event 
of an unrepudiated illegal strike the com- 
pany may, at its option, cease to make such 
deductions. 


Hours: 9 per day Monday through Thurs- 
day, 8 on Friday, a 44-hour week (except for 
power house employees). The above hours 
shall be reduced by one hour -per week in 
each of the years 1951 to 1954 inclusive. 
such reduction to become effective on June 
12 in each year. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of the regular hours and 
for work on Saturdays, Sundays and 2 speci- 
fied holidays: double time for work on 6 
specified paid holidays. Should any such 
paid holiday fall on a Saturday or on an 
employee’s regular scheduled day off he shall 
receive 8 hours’ pay at his regular hourly 
rate. Power house employees shall be paid 
time and one-half for work in excess of 8 
hours per day or 48 hours per week. A 10- 
minute rest period for all employees will be 
given in the morning and in the afternoon 
conditional upon the rest period limits being 
adhered to and production maintained. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s seniority, 14 weeks after 3 years’, 2 
weeks after 5 years’ and 3 weeks after 15 
years’ seniority. 

Wage rates, other than group bonus base 
rates, in effect at the date of this agreement 
shall be increased by 5 cents per hour and 
the group bonus base rate by 3 cents per 
hour. All employees shall receive, by way 
of improvement factor, a further increase of 
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3 cents per hour on June 12, 1950, and 
further increases of 3 cents per hour on June 
12 of each of the years 1951 to 1954. In addi- 
tion, a_ cost-of-living allowance will be 
granted to all employees on the following 
bi&sis: beginning with the first pay period on 
or after June 12, 1950, and at quarterly 
intervals thereafter to March 12, 1955, the 
amount of the cost-of-living allowance for 
any 3 month period will be based on the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ Cost-of-Living 
Index published in June, 1950, and at quar- 
terly intervals thereafter to March, 1955. 
For every 1-3 point rise in the index above 
164 a one cent per hour increase will be 
eranted. Such adjustment will be made 
upwards or downwards but in no event will 
a decline in the index below 164 provide the 
basis of a reduction in the wage scale. All 
new men employees shall be paid at the rate 
of 5 cents per hour less (women and boys 
3 cents less) than the standard rate for their 
respective classifications. 


Night shift differential: the present prac- 
tice of paying a 5 cent premium for night 
shift work will be continued. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and an apprenticeship 
plan. 

PENSION PLAN 


A supplemental agreement between the 
two parties provides for the establishment 
of a Pension Plan, contingent upon obtaining 
the approval of the Company’s Board of 
Directors and shareholders not later than 
December 1, 1950. The Pension Plan may 
be adopted by any Canadian wholly-owned 
subsidiary company of General Motors Cor- 
poration by appropriate action of its Board 
of Directors. The effective date of the plan 
is to be set by the Company, but it shall not 
be later than December 1, 1950, and it shall 
continue until the termination of the collec- 
tive agreement. 


Eligibility for Retirement and Amount of 
Pension—-Normal retirement: “An employee 
who on or after the effective date of the 
Plan shall have attained age 65, and shall 
have completed 10 or more years of credited 
service and who shall cease active service,” 
or “An employee separated from the Com- 
pany’s active employment because of quit, 
discharge or release on or after January l, 
1950 and prior to the effective date of the 
Plan, and who at the time of such separation 
had attained age 65 and who had completed 
10 or more years’ credited service,” or “An 
employee on lay-off or approved Company 
leave of absence on the effective date of the 
Plan and who on that date has completed 10 
or more years of credited service and who 
has neither suffered a break in seniority nor 
returned to work at the date he reaches age 
65, or the effective date of the Plan, which- 
ever is later,” shall be entitled to receive a 
pension the monthly amount of which “shall 
be $1.50 for each year of credited service, 
provided that not more than 30 years of 
service shall be credited for the purpose of 
such pension.” 


Early retirement: “On or after the effec- 
tive date of the Plan an employee who has 
attained age 60 but not age 65 and who has 
completed 10 or more years of credited ser- 
vice may retire at his option, or may be 
retired at the option of the Company.” If 
retired at his option or discharge for cause 
such employee “may receive at his election 
either (i) a pension commencing at age 65 


based upon his credited service at the time 
of early retirement” and determined as in 
the case of normal retirement “or (ii) a 
pension commencing at the time of early 
retirement calculated by reducing the pension 
determined under sub-paragraph (i) immedi- 
ately above by 6/10 of 1 per cent for each 
completed calendar month by which such 
employee is under the age of 65 at the time 
of early retirement.” An employee retired 
at the option of the company “shall receive 
a pension commencing at the time of early 
retirement based upon his credited service at 
the time of early retirement, the amount of 
such pension to be determined” as in the 
case of normal retirement. 


Automatic retirement: “An employee who 
has attained age 69 on or before January 1, 
1952 shall be automatically retired on that 
date, and thereafter an employee shall be 
automatically retired on the first day of the 
month following his 69th birthday.’’ Under 
certain conditions employees with between 
5 and 10 years of credited service who reach 
the automatic retirement age or date shall 
receive a monthly pension of $15. 


Total and permanent disability retirement: 
“An employee with at least 15 years’ credited 
service who... becomes totally and _ per- 
manently disabled after his 50th but prior 
to his 65th birthday, shall be eligible for a 
disability pension.” The amount of such 
pension is to be determined as in the case 
of normal retirement. 


Supplementary Pension Benefits: In the 
case of normal retirement, early retirement 
at the option of the company, and total and 
permanent disability retirement the company 
will provide “until such time as there is a 
Federal or Provincial Old Age or total and 
permanent disability benefit other than one 
provided on a ‘needs’ basis, . . . a supple- 
mentary pension of $10 per month for an 
employee with 25 or more years of credited 
service. The monthly supplementary ‘pension 
for an employee with 10 or more years but 
less than 25 years’ credited service shall be 
that proportion of $10 which the employee’s 
credited service bears to 25 years of credited 
service.” Upon enactment of legislation 
entitling an employee upon retirement to 
statutory benefits in excess of $45 per month 
the supplementary pension shall be reduced 
by such exvess amount. However, the early 
retirement and disability pension will then 
be increased from $1.50 to $2.60 per month 
for each year of credited service, not in 
excess of 30 years, until the pensioner attains 
age 65 or the age at which he becomes 
entitled to a statutory benefit. In certain 
cases where the pensioner receives benefits 
(workmen’s compensation, disability benefits, 
previous retirement plan of company) pro- 
vided by premiums, taxes or other payments 
at the expense of the company, the monthly 
pension may be reduced by a corresponding 
amount. 


Financing: “The Company shall execute 
a Trust Agreement with a trustee or trustees 
selected by the Company to manage and 
operate the Pension Fund . . . The Company 
will determine the form and terms of any 
such Trust Agreement ... For a period of 
five (5) years commencing December 1, 1950, 
the Company shall make such contributions 
to the trustee or pay such premiums under 
any insured contract for the purposes of 
providing pensions under the Plan as shall 
be required under accepted actuarial prin- 


ciples to maintain the Plan and pension or 
insured fund in a sound condition and shall 
pay for expenses incident to the operation 
and management of the Plan. No employee 


shall be required to make any contributions 
to the Plan.” 


Administration: The general administra- 
tion of the provisions of the Plan shall be 
vested exclusively in the Company. A Board 
of Administration shall be established, com- 
posed of 4 members, 2 appointed by the 
Company and 2 by the union. Each member 
of the Board shall have an alternate. The 
Company and the union shall mutually agree 
on an impartial chairman. It will be the 
responsibility of the members of the Board 
to work out the procedures to be followed 
in the administration of the Plan. 

Provision is made for computing credited 
service and the amendment and termination 
of the Plan. 

INSURANCE ProgRAM 


R A supplemental agreement between the 
Company and the union provides for the 
establishment, subject to the approval of the 
Board of Directors of the Company, of an 
Insurance Program either through a self- 
insured plan or under one or more group 
imsurance policies issued by one or more 
insurance companies or by arrangement with 
various Blue Cross or other non-profit plans. 
The Program is for the hourly-rate employees 
of all wholly-owned Canadian subsidiary 
companies of General Motors Corporation, 
provided that the Board of Directors of the 
companies decide to participate therein and 
that at least 75 per cent of the eligible em- 
ployees have enrolled. The Program shall 
become effective not later than December ite 
1950, the date to be set by the Company, 
and it shall continue in effect until the 
termination of the collective agreement: 
when effective, it shall terminate all previous 
group insurance coverages under Company 
plans. 

Administration: The general administra- 
tion of the Program shall be vested exclu- 
sively in the Company. All administrative 
expenses shall be borne by the Company and 
it shall determine all administrative pro- 
cedures which may be required to execute 
the Program in respect of its employees. 

Enrollment: An employee may elect any 
combination of (a) Life, Extra Accident, 
Sickness and Accident and Physicians’ 
Attendance Insurance, (b) Blue Cross Hos- 
pitalization Insurance and (ce) Surgical 
Operation Insurance, but if he elects the 
coverages in (a) he must take all the cover- 
ages thereunder. The provisions of the 
Program pertaining to sickness and accident, 
hospitalization, surgical operation or physi- 
cians’ attendance insurance shall not apply 
to employees in provinces having eash sick- 
ness benefit laws. Appropriate changes and 
modifications may be made in their case. 


Financing: Employees are required to eon- 
tribute a specified amount to the Program 
of Life, Extra Accident, Sickness and Acci- 
dent and Physicians’ Attendance Insurance; 
the amount, and also the benefits, vary with 
the employees’ base hourly wage rate. The 
Company will pay the balance of the net cost 
of the Program over and above the employee 
contributions. It will also pay any increase 
in such costs and shall receive any surplus, 
credits, etc., on any such contracts. The 
coverage under Hospitalization and Surgical 
Operation Insurance may include, at the 
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employee’s option, protection for self only, 
self and spouse, or self and family (spouse 


and eligible children). The Company will’ 


pay one-half the subscription rate for the 
Blue Cross Plan (semi-private accommoda- 
tions) and the Physicians’ Services Incor- 
porated Plan (for surgical and obstetrical 
care only) or the equivalent. 


CoLLINGwoop, MIDLAND AND Port ARTHUR, 
Ont.—_THE COLLINGWOOD SHIPYARDS, 
Limitep, MipLAND SuHrpyaArpDs, LIMITED, 
AND Port ARTHUR SHIPBUILDING Com- 
PANY, LIMITED, AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
UNION Of MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING 
WORKERS OF CANADA, LOCALS 4, 9 AND 11, 
RESPECTIVELY, OF THE ONTARIO FEDERA- 
TION OF SHIPYARD WORKERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1950, to Feburary 29, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect (L.G., October, 1949, p. 
1244) with the following changes and addi- 
tions: 

Statutory holidays: the number of paid 
holidays has been increased; from March 1, 
1950, to March 1, 1951, employees with 90 
days seniority will receive 4 specified paid 
holidays and from March 1, 1951, to March 
1, 1952, 6 paid holidays. Work on 8 specified 
holidays (including the paid holidays) shall 
be paid for at double time; work on 
Armistice Day will be paid for at time and 
one-half. 

Pension plan: the company agrees to care- 
fully survey the possibility of extending the 
company pension plan to all employees of 
the yard and to be prepared to negotiate 
this matter during negotiations in 1952. 

Wage rates effective March 1, 1950, were, 
with a few exceptions, 2 cents per hour 
higher than the rates previously in effect. 
Effective August 1, 1950, the wage schedule 
is revised upward, granting employees a 
further increase of 3 cents per hour. 


Construction 


Nova Scotra—THE MAstTER BUILDERS OF 
SypNey, GLAcE Bay, NEw WATERFORD 
AND NORTHSIDE AND UNITED BROTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
eee Locats 1588, 1645, 611 AND 
2 y 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1950, to May 31, 1951. If either party desires 
to alter the terms of the agreement at its 
termination 3 months’ notice shall be given. 


Union security: the employer agrees to 
hire only union members when available and 
will give preference to members in good 
standing; no union member shall be laid off 
until all non-union men are laid off. If the 
union is unable to supply the required 
number of journeymen carpenters upon 2 
days’ notice non-union men may be employed 
who will be subject to the rules and regula- 
tions of the union. Master carpenters shall 
have the right to work on their contracts. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of 8 hours per day 
or 7 hours at shift work. When necessary 
to work 2 or more shifts, men employed 
between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. shall be paid 8 
hours’ pay for 7 hours work. Double time 
shall be paid for work on Saturday, Sunday 
and 8 specified holidays. 
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Minimum hourly wage rates for journey- 
men carpenters shall be $1.40 (an increase 
of 10 cents per hour). Any member of the 
union working for anyone other than a 
recognized contractor shall charge 45 cents 
per hour more than the above rate. Appren- 
tices—first 500 hours 714 cents, second 500 
hours 78 cents, second 1000 hours 85 cents, 
third 1000 hours 95 cents and so on to $1.26 
for eighth 1000 hours. A special rate of 
wages may be established for an employee 
who is handicapped. No union member who 
is regularly employed shall sell his services 
outside of the scheduled working hours. 

Apprentices may be employed in ratio of 
1 to 5 journeymen; in regard to hours, over- 
time and holidays they shall be governed the 
same as journeymen,. 

Transportation to be mutually arranged 
between employer and employee. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Toronto, ONT.—-THE GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
SECTION OF THE ‘ToRONTO BUILDERS 
EXCHANGE AND THE __ BRICKLAYERS, 
MASONS AND PLASTERERS INTERNATIONAL 
UNION oF AMERICA, LOCALS 2 (BRICK- 
LAYERS’ UNION) AND 26 (STONEMASONS’ 
UNION). 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, to April 30, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: only members of the union 
shall be employed during the term of the 
agreement. The union shall give preference 
in supplying men to members of the 
Exchange, party to the agreement. No union 
members shall be allowed to lay brick or cut 
or lay stone for any employer who employs 
non-union stonemasons or bricklayers. The 
union shall be strictly a practical journey- 
men’s union. Any member desirous of 
engaging in contracting must, before doing 
so, resign as a member of the union and 
12 months must elapse before he can re-enter 
the union, 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime at time and one- 
half will be paid for all work in excess of 
regular hours and at double time for all 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and 8 specified 
holidays. 

Vacation pay shall be at the rate of 4 per 
cent of wages. 

Wage rates for journeymen bricklayers and 
stonemasons $1.95 per hour until April 30, 
1951, and $2 per hour thereafter (the pre- 
vious rate was $1.80 per hour). If the cost- 
of-living index as determined by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics rises above 165 
during the life of this agreement, the wage 
rate will be increased by 5 cents per hour 
for each 5 points by which the index exceeds 
165. The employer agrees to pay 10 cents per 
hour extra for fire work. Time and one- 
seventh will be paid for work on the second 
and third shifts when such shifts are worked. 
Employees will receive 2 hours’ pay for 
reporting to the job. 

Transportation: on jobs outside Toronto 
city limits the employers agree to provide 
free transportation from the city limits to 
the job and to pay travelling time at the 
rate of 6 cents per mile. 

Apprentices: the minimum rate of wages 
and conditions for apprentices shall be as 
stipulated by the Ontario Apprenticeship 
Board. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes. 


Toronto, ONT.—GENERAL ContTRACTORS SEC- 
TION OF THE TorONTO #£BUILDERS 
EXCHANGE AND THE UNITED BroruHeEr- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
AMERICA, TORONTO AND DIstTRICT 
CouNCIL. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, to April 30, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in 
effect (L.G., Oct., 1949, p. 1244) with the 
following change :— 


Minimum hourly wage rates for journey- 
men carpenters have been increased from 
$1.60 to $1.75 with the provision that if the 
cost of living index, as determined by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, rises above 
165 during the lifetime of this agreement, 
the wage rate will be further increased by 
5 cents per hour for each 5 points by which 
the index exceeds 165. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. — GREATER WINNIPEG 
PLUMBING AND HEATING EMPLOYERS 
Lasour RELATIONS BoArRD AND UNITED 
ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEYMEN AND 
APPRENTICES OF THE PLUMBING AND 
PreeritTInG INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, LOCAL 254. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1950, to April 30, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in effect 
(L.G., Sept., 1949, p. 1113) with the follow- 
ing change :— 

Wage rates for journeymen are increased 
from $1.55 per hour to $1.65 per hour from 
August 1, 1950 to July 31, 1951, and to $1.70 
per hour from August 1, 1951, to April 30, 
1952. The wage rate for helpeis remains 
unchanged at 95 cents per hour. 


EpmMonton, ALTA—-THE EDMONTON MASTER 
PAINTERS ASSOCIATION AND MEMBERS 
THEREOF AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF 
PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND  PAPER- 
HANGERS OF AMERICA, LocAL 1016. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1950, to December 31, 1951, and thereafter 
until replaced by a subsequent agreement. 
The employers will recognize the union as 
the exclusive bargaining agency for all 
eligible employees. There shall be no dis- 
crimination in the employment of or the 
‘laying off of qualified journeymen. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday; 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for hours worked in excess of the 
standard working hours. On jobs where 
more than one shift is necessary, all shifts 
outside of the regular day shift shall receive 
8 hours’ pay for 74 hours’ work. Double 
time will be paid for work on Saturdays 
(after 8 a.m.), Sundays and 7 specified holi- 
Rothe: No work shall be performed on Labour 

ay. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
painters, decorators or paperhangers $1.30 
from April 1, 1950, to October 31, 1950, and 
$1.35 from November 1, 1950, to December 
31, 1951; spray painters and swing stage 
men shall receive 10 cents per hour above the 
minimum rate for journeymen. The rate for 
extra hazardous work shall be settled by 
mutual agreement between the employer and 
the employee. 

Out-of-town jobs: employees on out-of-town 
jobs shall receive transportation and room 
and board at $2 per day; pay at the regular 


rate shall be paid while travelling during the | 
regular working day. Where the employees 
return to their homes daily, transportation 
shall be provided to the nearest street car or 
bus stop; travelling time for one way shall 
be paid for. 


Apprentices shall be employed in accord- 


_ ance with the regulations respecting painting 


and decorating trades under the Apprentice- 
ship Act. 

Provision is made for the settling of dis- 
putes. 


Vancouver, B.C—Tue Burtpine AnD Con- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRIES EXCHANGE OF 


BririsH . CoLUMBIA (PAINTING AND 
DECORATING SECTION) AND THE BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND 


PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, LocaL 138. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 3, 
1950, to March 31, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 90 days’ notice. 


Union security: only members of the union 
shall be employed. If the union is unable 
to supply suitable men, the employer shall 
have the right to employ whomsoever he 
wishes but men thus employed shall join the 
pa within 30 days from date of employ- 
ment. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half shall be paid for the first 4 hours 
worked in excess of the regular hours, double 
time thereafter and for work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and 8 specified holidays. No work 
shall be performed on Labour Day. Night 
shifts between 4.30 p.m. and 1.30 a.m. will 
be paid 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work and 
after 1.30 a.m. time and one-half, except that 
when building cleaning 8 hours between 5 
p.m. and 8 a.m. shall constitute a night shift 
and a night shift bonus of 15 cents per hour 
shall be paid; any time worked after 8 hours 
shall be paid for at regular overtime rates. 

Vacation pay will be provided as required 
by Provincial law. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: from July 3, 
1950, to December 31, 1950,—brush painting 
and paperhanging $1.50, spray painting, 
steamcleaning and sandblasting $1.60; there- 
after, during the remaining operation of the 
agreement, an additional 5 cents per hour 
will be paid. Ten cents per hour extra will 
be paid for all work performed from scaffolds 
between 60 and 100 feet high and 45 cents 
per hour extra for work from scaffolds over 
100 feet high. 

Out-of-town jobs: employees on out-of-town 
jobs shall receive transportation to and from 
the job and reasonable living expenses, the 
latter not to exceed $60 per month. The regu- 
lar rate shall be paid for travelling time 
during regular working hours; no transporta- 
tion time shall be paid for Saturdays and 
Sundays. On jobs outside of the Greater 
Vancouver area or on jobs where camps are 
maintained where a majority of all the 
employees on the job request, and it is 
agreed, 44 hours a week may be worked on 
straight time. However, in all cities or towns 
and also where there is a building trades 
union agreement, the hours of work custom- 
arily in those cities or towns, or as specified 
in the agreement, shall be worked. 

Apprentices shall be employed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the British 
Columbia Apprenticeship Act. All appren- 
tices shall be registered with the union. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec* 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement and the amend- 
ment of ten others. These include in 
addition to those summarized below, the 
amendment of the agreements for barbers 
and hairdressers at Three Rivers, and for 
the wholesale fur industry at Montreal. 

Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for the building trades at Sorel and 
at Montreal, for the mechanical construc- 
tion and repair industry at Quebec and 
for barbers and hairdressers at St. Hya- 
cinthe were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette issue of August 26. Requests for 
the amendment of the agreements for the 
building trades at Montreal and for the 
building materials industry in the province 
were gazetted September 2, a request for 
the amendment of the agreement for the 
barber and hairdressing trades at Montreal 
was gazetted September 9. A request for a 
new agreement for bakers, pastry workers 
and biscuit makers at Quebec and requests 
for the amendment of the agreements for 
the fine glove industry in the province and 
for the building trades at Chicoutimi were 
gazetted September 16. 

Orders in Council were also published 
epproving or amending the constitution 
and by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessments 
on the parties. 


Manufacturing 


Fur and Leather Products 


Suoe [npustry, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated August 9, and 
gazetted August 26, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Jan.-Feb., 1948, p. 50, April, p. 331, 
Nov., p. 1245; Jan., 1949, p. 65; Jan., 1950, 
ane and previous issues) to December 1, 
950. 


WHOLESALE Fur INpustry, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated August 30, and 
gazetted September 9, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between The Fur 
Manufacturers’ Guild Incorporated and The 
International Fur and Leather Workers’ 
Union and The Joint Board of the Inter- 
national Fur Workers’ Union of Montreal 
and locals 66 and 67. 

Agreement to be in effect from September 
9, 1950, to April 30, 1952, and _ thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. Agree- 
ment covers all employers and/or manu- 
facturers engaged in producing, repairing, 
re-modelling fur coats, fur garments, fur 
trimmings, piece plates, strippings, and any 
apparels or articles made in whole or in part 
of any type of furs. All signatories repre- 
sented by The Fur Manufacturers’ Guild 
Inc., as well as all wholesale and retail 
merchants who, on April 30, 1950, paid an 
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assessment to the Fur Industry Parity Com- 
mittee, Wholesale Section of Montreal and 
all fur merchants, wholesale or retail, who 
might, following an award of The Chief Con- 
ciliator and Arbitrator of the Province, be 
so classified as to come within the scope of 
the agreement are also governed by it. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
Island of Montreal and within a radius of 
50 miles of it. (This area is now composed 
of one zone only instead of two zones as pre- 
viously.) 

Hours: for manufacturers, 8 per day, a 
5-day week; for retailers, a 5-day week of 7 
hours and 5 hours on Saturday. (Hours are 
similar to those previously in effect for the 
area formerly known as zone 1, the Island 
of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles, 
but are now extended to include the area 
formerly known as zone 11, the balance of 
the territorial jurisdiction, in which zone a 
48-hour week was previously in effect.) 

Overtime as previously in effect is payable 
at time and one-half. Employees are to be 
paid for 7 holidays; if required to work they 
shall be paid at double time and one-half. 


Minimum weekly wage 11tes to be in effect 
from September 1, 1950: cutters $55.50 and 
$65.50, operators (male) $43 and_ $54.50, 
operators (female) $33.50 and $42, finishers 
(male) $41 and $49, finishers (female) $32.50 
and $40, trimmers $36.50 and $438, blockers 
$32.50 and $43, examiners $37 and $47, 
apprentice cutters $43, lining cutters (or 
those who cut and sew) $36.50, lining opera- 
tors $31.50, employees engaged in trimming 
or padding collars $32.50. (The above rates 
represent increases ranging from $1.50 to 
$2.90 per week.) Wage rates for apprentices 
(male or female) from $15 per week during 
the first 6 months to $21 in the fourth 6 
months and thereafter the wages of a second 
class worker. All employees will receive a 5 
per cent increase in their weekly wages effee- 
tive September 1, 1950. 


Vacation: one week with pay to employees 
with at least 6 months’ service; 2 weeks with 
pay for 3 or more years of continuous service 
with the same employer. (Vacation provi- 
sions similar to those formerly in effect.) 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employees or associations of employ- 
ers, either side may apply to the Provincial 
Minister of Labour to have the terms of the 
agreement which concern wages, hours of labour, 
apprenticeship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within a certain 
district on all employers and employees in the 
trade or industry covered by the agreement. Notice 
of such application is published and 30 days are 
allowed for the filing of objections after which 
an Order in Council may be passed granting the 
application, with or without changes as considered 
advisable by the Minister. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforeed by 
a joint committee of the parties. References to 
the summary of this Act and to amendments to 
it are given in the Lasour Gazette, January, 
1949, page 65. Proceedings under this Act and 
earlier legislation have been noted in the Lasour 
Gazette monthly since June, 1934, 
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Provisions governing late starting, work 
at home and apprenticeship regulations are 
included in this agreement. 


Rerart Fur Inpustry, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated August 9, and 
gazetted August 26, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug:, 1947, p. 1174; Sept. 1948, p. 992, and 
previous issues). The agreement as amended 
is to remain in effect until April 30, 1952, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. 

Hours and overtime: employees reporting 
late to work by their own fault shall com- 
plete the regular number of daily working 
hours before being entitled to the rate of 
time and one-half. Employers, may however, 
keep a female finisher at work on Saturday 
morning during January and February, at 
straight time. The regular week of such 
employee shall not however, exceed 44 hours. 
When Christmas and New Year’s Day fall 
on Sunday, the following Monday shall be 
observed as a paid holiday. (Regular working 
hours and overtime rates are similar to those 
previously in effect.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates: cutters $1.64 
and $1.38, operators $1.36 and $1.08, finishers 
$1.22 and $1.02, blockers $1.07 and 81 cents, 
female operators and female finishers $1.02 
and 82 cents, female coat closers $1.02, lining 
makers (cutting and sewing) 96 cents, finish- 
ing foreladies and female finishers who 
distribute work $1.08. (The above rates 
represent increases ranging from 1 cent to 
11 cents per hour.) Rates for apprentices 
(male and female) are increased by 3 cents 
per hour and are as follows: 38 cents per 
hour during the first 6 months to 63 cents 
per hour during the first 6 months of the 
third year; rates for apprentice cutters from 
80 cents per hour during the first 6 months of 
the first year to $1.30 per hour during the 
second 6 months of the third year. (Rates 
for apprentice cutters were previously $1 per 
hour during the first 6 months of the first 
year to $1.25 per hour during the second 6 
months of the third year.) Female lining 
cutters 90 cents and female lining sewers 80 
cents per hour are added classifications. 

All employees in service during the week 
ending September 1, 1950, shall automatically 
be entitled to a 5 per cent increase on the 
rates paid the preceding week, as from 
September 4, 1950. 


Textiles and Clothing 


Men’s AND Boys’ Cxioruine Inpbvustry, 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated August 30, and 
gazetted September 9, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1947, p. 1174, Sept., p. 1306, Oct., p. 
1474: April, 1949, p, 450; June, p, 735, and 
previous issues). 

Statutory holidays: all employees with 3 
months’ service are entitled to 5 specified 
paid holidays as formerly in effect. Em- 
ployees required to work on any of the above 
holidays shall receive payment at the rate of 
double time and one-half. The following are 
exceptions to the above—if an employer has 
entered into a collective labour agreement 
with a union representing his employees 
whereby an alternative arrangement (subject 
to investigation and examination by the 
Joint Committee or its duly authorized repre- 
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sentatives) is given for the payment of 
statutory holidays (regardless of what stat- 
utory holidays are observed), providing for 
payment in lieu of holidays of a minimum 
sum equivalent to not less than 5 days’ pay 
at regular rates, then such employer shall 
not be bound to pay the statutory -holidays 
specified herein; employers manufacturing 
children’s sportswear and children’s clothing, 
and girls’ clothing up to 14 years inclusive: 


Cost-of-living bonus: effective September 9, 
1950, all employers shall pay to their em- 
ployees a cost-of-living bonus of 183 cents 
per hour (previously 15 cents per hour), 
with the following exceptions—employers who 
pay a sum equal to 34 cents per hour for 
each regular and overtime hour worked by 
their employees into a social welfare plan 
shall only be required to pay a cost-of-living 
bonus of 15 cents per hour; employers in 
the odd pants and sportswear industry pro- 
ducing, in an amount exceeding 25 per cent 
of their total production, garments not 
covered by this agreement, shall pay to their 
employees a cost-of-living bonus of 123 cents 
an hour; employers manufacturing children’s 
sportswear and children’s clothing, and girls’ 
clothing (up to 14 years inclusive) shall pay 
a bonus of 10 cents per hour; any employer, 
who by virtue of a collective labour agree- 
ment with the union representing his em- 
ployees, has agreed to give a second week’s 
vacation with pay, to all employees with 13 
weeks’ but less than 2 years of service, may 
continue to pay a cost-of-living bonus of 11 
cents per hour (previously 74 cents) to begin- 
ners who have had no previous experience 
in this industry until they have completed 
13 weeks of employment after which they 
shall be paid the full bonus of 183 cents per 
hour; any employer who by virtue of a col-— 
lective labour agreement with the union 
representing his employees who has_ been 
paying prior to the effective date of this 
agreement, an increase of 34 cents per hour 
in cost-of-living bonus shall now only be 
required to pay the present 183 cents per 
hour bonus provided herein. 

Overtime premiums shall not apply to the 
special cost-of-living bonus provided herein. 


Non-metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


Paint MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated August 30, 
and gazetted September 9, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Oct., 1948, p. 1127; Jan. 1950, p. 78). 


Hours: 48 per week, except for those em- 
ployees on continuous operations (boiler 
house employees and workmen in white lead 
and linseed and other oil manufacturing) 
who work 56 hours per week. (Hours remain 
unchanged from those formerly in effect.) 


Overtime: time and one-half is paid for 
all work over 9 hours in any one day or 48- 
hours in any week except employees on con- 
tinuous operations who are paid overtime 
after 56 hours in a week. Employees are to 
be paid for 5 specified holidays (an increase 
of 2) provided they work the first working 
day following these holidays unless prevented 
from doing so by sickness. Employees 
required to work on any of the above holi- 
days shall, in addition, be paid at their 
regular hourly rates for the hours worked. 
(Overtime rates are similar to those pre- 
viously in effect.) 
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Minimum hourly and weekly wage rates: 
in paint and lacquer factory—labourers 82 
cents; helpers 86 cents; fillers 89 cents; 
mixers 95 cents; millmen 96 cents and $1; 
shaders 98 cents and $1.02; varnish factory 
—labourers 82 cents; helper 86 cents; filler 
89 cents; thinner man 96 cents; kettlemen 
$1 and $1.05; white lead and dry colour 
factory—labourer 82 cents; helper 86 cents; 
grinders 93 cents and 97 cents; pressmen 93 
and 96 cents; strikers 97 cents and $1; 
receiving, packing and shipping departments 
—labourer 82 cents; helper 86 cents; packer 
89 cents; shipping and stockkeeping clerk 
89 cents; general—cooper and mill dresser 
89 cents; watchman, fireman and time keeper 
$42.50 per week; maintenance men (including 
carpenter, electrican, plumber, machinist and 
blacksmith) $1.07; stationary enginemen 
fourth class 94 cents, third class $1.02, second 
class $1.14; linseed oil mill—labourer 82 
cents; hydraulic press or expeller men 89 
cents; maintenance man $1.07; male em- 
ployees (under 18 years of age) 60 cents, 
(18 years of age or over) 82 cents; boys 
(under 18 years of age) 60 cents; female 
employees—helpers 60 cents, labellers 65 
cents, operators and fillers 70 cents. Charge 
hands will be paid 5 cents per hour more 
than the minimum rate established in this 
agreement for their classification. (Rates 
shown above represent increase ranging from 
8 to 22 cents per hour and the weekly rate 
represents an increase of $7.75 per week over 
those rates formerly in effect.) 

Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year’s service, 2 weeks with pay after 3 years. 
(Vacation provisions remain unchanged from 
those previously in effect.) 


Construction 


BuiLpine TRADES, MontTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated August 30, 
and gazetted September 9, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., June, 1950, p. 874, Oct., p. 1679) by 
the addition of- special provisions governing 
the trade of asbestos insulation mechanic. 

Hours: 8 per day, 40-hours per week (a 
reduction of 4 hours per week). 

Overtime provisions are similar to those 
presently in effect for other building trades 
at Montreal with the exception of the follow- 
ing: for the above trade, as previously in 
effect, the rate of double time shall be paid 
only after midnight. 


_ Minimun hourly wage rates for asbestos 
insulation mechanics are increased by 10 
cents per hour to $1.55; junior mechanics 
(previously fourth year apprentices) now 
receive $1.20 per hour instead of $1.10 as 
formerly in eftect. Apprentices’ rates from 
77 cents during the first year to $1.05 in the 
third year. (Rates for apprentices in the 
. second and third years are increased by 5 
cents per hour; the rate during the first 
year remains unchanged.) Foremen’s rates 
are also increased by 10 cents per hour. 

Another Order in Council, dated Septem- 
ber 6, and gazetted September 16, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry (L.G., June, 1950, p. 874, Oct., 
p. 1679). 
Plumbers 

Cost-of-living bonus: to the minimum rates 
of $1.55 for journeymen and $1.11 for junior 
mechanics, a cost of living bonus of 3 cents 
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per hour, effective from September 16, 1950, 
shall be paid to the following categories of 
employees—journeymen in plumbing, heating 
and pipe work, pipe welder, junior mechanics 
and apprentices. The cost of living bonus 
will not be paid for any hours exceeding the 
standard work week of 40 hours or to those 
employees whose hourly rate is already equal 
to or exceeds $1.58 for journeymen of the 
above trades and $1.14 for junior mechanics. 


BuiLpine TRADES, CHICOUTIMI. 


An Order in Council, dated August 30, and 
gazetted September 16, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Jan., 1948, p. 51, April, p. 334, Aug., p. 872; 
Aug., 1949, p. 987; Aug., 1950, p. 1185, and 
previous issues). 

Minimum hourly wage rates in the strue- 
tural iron industry, for steam generation 
mechanics and construction boiler-makers: 
structural iron erector (or demolition) and 
welder (all categories), construction boiler- 
maker, steam generation mechanic and erec- 
tor, welder shall be paid a minimum of $1.50 
per hour, structural iron painter $1.40, con- 
struction boiler-makers’, erectors’, welder’s 
and steam generation mechanic’s helpers 
$1.10; workers installing stokers in furnaces 
with a horizontal heating surface of 20 feet 
or less $1.20 and their helpers 95 cents per 
hour. (The above rates represent increases 
ranging from 10 cents to 15 cents per hour.) 
Wage rates for apprentices (structural iron) 
from 70 per cent of the journeyman’s rate 
in the first year to 85 per cent in second 
year; apprentices (steam generation mech- 
anics and construction boiler-maker) from 
60 per cent of the journeymen’s rate in the 
first year to 90 per cent in the fourth year. 
(Previously rates for apprentices of the 
above trades were from 50 per cent of the 
journeymen’s rate in the first year to 85 
per cent in the second year.) 


BuiLpine TRADES, CouNTIES OF DRUMMOND, 
ARTHABASKA AND NICOLET. 

An Order in Council, dated August 30, 
and gazetted September 16, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
applicable to the structural iron industry, 
steam generation mechanics and construction 
boilermakers (.G., Aug., 1948, p. 872; May, 
1949, p. 605; July, 1950, p. 1053). Another 
amendment to this agreement was published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette issue of June 
25, 1949. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for classifica- 
tions covered by this section of the agree- 
ment are similar to those shown above for 
the same classifications in the building trades 
at Chicoutimi. Rate increases range from 
16 cents to 30 cents per hour. Wage rates 
for apprentices (structural iron) 70 per cent 
of the journeymen’s rate in the first year 
to 85 per cent in the second year are similar 
to those previously in effect; apprentices 
(steam generation mechanics and construc- 
tion boiler-makers) 60 per cent of the 
journeymen’s rate in the first year to 90 
per cent in the fourth year. (Rates for this 
class of apprentice were previously similar 
to the rate shown: above for apprentices— 
structural iron.) The classification welder 
mentioned in this amendment is additional 
to those previously covered by the agree- 
ment affecting this area. 


Buitpine TrApEs, Hutt. 


An Order in Council, dated August 30, 
and gazetted September 16, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
applicable to the structural iron industry, 
steam generation mechanics and construction 
pa (L.G., Jan., 1950, p. 78, April, 
Daold es 

Minimum hourly wage rates and their com- 
parative increases over those previously in 
effect for the classification covered by this 
section of the agreement are similar to those 
shown above ior the same classifications in 
the building trades at Chicoutimi. E 


BurmLpine TRADES, JOLIETTE. 


An Order in Council, dated August 30, 
and gazetted September 16, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
applicable to the structural iron industry, 
steam generation mechanics and construction 
boiler-makers (L.G., Aug., 1947, p. 1175; 
June, 1948, p. 620; June, 1949, p. 736; July, 
1950, p. 1053, and previous issues). Another 
amendment to this agreement was published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette issue of June 
25, 1949. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are similar to 
those shown above for the same class of 
employee in the building trades at Chicou- 
timi. (Rate increases for this area range 
from 26 cents to 40 cents per hour over those 
previously in effect.) Rates for all appren- 
tices of the above trades which were formerly 
50 per cent of the journeymen’s rate in the 
first year to 75 per cent in the second year 
are now as follows: apprentice (structural 
iron) 70 per cent in the first year to 85 per 
cent in the second year; apprentices (steam 
generation mechanics and construction boiler- 
makers) 60 per cent of the journeymen’s rate 
in the first year to 90 per cent in the fourth 
year. 


Buripine Trapes, St. HYAcINTHE. 


An Order in Council, dated August 30, and 
gazetted September 16, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry applic- 
able to the structural iron industry, steam 
generation mechanics and construction boiler- 
makers (L.G., July, 1947, p. 1002, Sept., p. 
1308; May, 1948, p. 488; Oct., 1949, p. 1247: 
Feb., 1950, p. 209, Aug., p. 1185, Oct., p. 1679 
and previous issues). 

Minimum hourly wage rates are similar to 
those shown above for the same class of 
employee in the building trades at Chicou- 
timi. (The range of wage rate increases over 
those previously in effect are the same in 
this area as shown above for the building 
trades at Joliette.) Wage rates for appren- 
tices of the above trades which were formerly 
50 per cent of the journeymen’s rate in the 
first year to 85 per cent in the second year 
are now as follows: apprentice (structural 
iron) 70 per cent of the journeyman’s rate 
in the first year to 85 per cent in the second 
year; apprentice (steam generation mechanic 
and construction boiler-maker) 60 per cent 
of the journeyman’s rate in the first year 
to 90 per cent in the fourth year. 


BuiLpine Traves, St. JoHN AND IBERVILLE. 


An Order in Council, dated August 30, and 
gazetted September 16, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry applicable 
to the structural iron industry, steam genera- 
tion mechanics and construction boiler- 
makers (L.G., April, 1947, p. 544; Jan.-Feb., 
1948, p. 51, June, p. 621, Nov., p. 1247, Dec., 
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p. 1241; July, 1950, p. 1053). Another amend- 
ment to this agreement was published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette issue of June 25, 1949. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are similar 
in all cases to those shown above for this 
class of employee in the building trades at 
Chicoutimi. (The rates shown remain un- 
changed from those previously in effect in 
this area.) 


BuiILpiIne TRADES, SHERBROOKE. 


An Order in Council, dated August 30, and 
gazetted September 16, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry applicable 
to the structural iron industry, steam genera- 
tion mechanics and construction  boiler- 
makers (L.G., Nov., 1947, p. 1661; Dec., 1948, 
p. 1421; Feb., 1949, p. 178; Feb., 1950, p. 
209). Another amendment to this agreement 
was published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
issue of February 11, 1950. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are similar to 
those shown above for this class of employee 
in the building trades at Chicoutimi. (The 
range of wage rate increases in this area 
over those formerly in effect are the same 
for tradesmen as those shown above under 
building trades at Joliette.) Conditions goy- 
erning wage rates for apprentices are similar 
to those shown above at St. Hyacinthe. 


Buiwpine TRADES, SOREL. 


An Order in Council, dated August 30, and 
gazetted September 16, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry applicable 
to the structural iron industry, steam genera- 
tion mechanics and construction  boiler- 
makers (L.G., April, 1947, p. 544, Dec., p. 
1804; Jan.-Feb., 1948, p. 51; Jan. 1950, p. 
78, Oct., p. 1679, and previous issues). 

Minimum hourly wage rates are similar to 
those shown above for the same class of 
employee in the building trades at Chicou- 
timi. (The range of wage increases in this 
area over those previously in effect are the 
same as those shown above for the building 
trades at Joliette.) Conditions governing 
wage rates of apprentices are similar to 
those shown above at St. Hyacinthe. 


BurILtpine Traves, St. J&ROME. 


An Order in Council, dated August 30, and 
gazetted September 16, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry applic- 
able to the structural iron industry, steam 
generation mechanics and construction boiler- 
makers (L.G., Aug., 1948, p. 873; Dec., 1949, 
p. 1559; May, 1950, p. 694, Oct., p. 1680). 


Minimum hourly wage rates are similar to 
those shown above for the same class of 
employee in the building trades at Chicou- 
timi. (The range of wage rate increases in 
this area over those formerly in effect are 
the same as those shown above at Chicou- 
timi.) Wage rates for apprentices previously 
indicated as 70 per cent of the journeymen’s 
rates in the first year to 85 per cent in the 
second year are now as follows: apprentices 
(structural iron) 70 per cent in the first year 
to 85 per cent in the second year; apprentices 
(steam generation mechanics and construc- 
tion boiler-makers) from 60 per cent of the 
journeymen’s rate in the first year to 90 per 
cent in the second year. 


Buritpine TrApes, Taree Rivers. 


An Order in Council, dated August 30, and 
gazetted September 16, amends the previous 
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Orders in Council for this industry applic- 
able to the structural iron industry, steam 
generation mechanics and construction boiler- 
makers (L.G., March, 1947, p. 370, Nov., p. 
1661; Jan., 1948, p. 51, Aug., p. 873; Sept., 
1949, p. 1116; Feb., 1950, p. 209, and pre- 
vious issues). Other amendments correcting 
and amending this agreement were published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette issues of 
September 17, 1949 and July 29, 1950. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are similar to 
those shown above for the same class of 
employee in the building trades at Chicou- 
timi. (The range of wage rate increases 
over those previously in effect are the same 
in this area as shown above for the building 
trades at Joliette.) Conditions governing 
wage rates of apprentices are similar to 
those shown above at St. Hyacinthe. 

Another Order in Council, dated September 
6, and gazetted September 16, amends the 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include seven new 
schedules and the amendment of one other, 
all sumarized below. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Construction 


BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND ‘TILE SETTERS, 
HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH. 


An Order in Council, dated July 14, and 
gazetted August 2, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for bricklayers, masons 
and tile setters at Halifax and Dartmouth, 
cate in effect until and including April 30, 
1951. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those previously in effect and summarized 
in the LABOUR GAZETTE issue of December, 
1949, with the following exceptions:— 


Overtime: time and one-half for work done 
during the 4-hour period immediately follow- 
ing the regular working-day and for work 
on Saturday morning; double time for all 
other work and for work on Sundays and 
specified holidays. (Previously the rate of 
time and one-half mentioned only in respect 
of Saturday morning.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates for appren- 
tices from 45 per cent of journeymen’s rates 
during the first 1000 hours to 80 per cent 
in the eighth 1000 hours (exclusive of vaca- 
tion pay of journeymen). (Rates for appren- 
tices were previously 664 cents per hour 
during the first 1000 hours to $1.16 in the 
eighth 1000 hours, these rates included 3 
cents per hour in lieu of vacation with pay.) 


Vacation: apprentices shall now receive 38 
cents per hour in addition to percentages of 
journeymen’s rates (exclusive of vacation 
pay) in place of vacation with pay for all 
regular hours worked. 

Apprenticeship regulations are included in 
this schedule. 
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previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(l..G., March, 1947, p. 370, Nov., p. 1661; 
Jan., 1948, p. 51, Aug., p. 873; Sept., 1949, 
p. 1116; Feb., 1950, p. 209, and previous 
issues). This amendment shall remain in 
force until June 1, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: should the 
official cost of living index, as established 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, attain 
168 points the hourly rate of all employees 
of zone 1 governed by this agreement, except- 
ing apprentices, shall automatically be 
increased by 5 cents. Such increase, how- 
ever, shall come into force only on the Mon- 
day following the publication of a notice to 
that effect by either one of the contracting 
parties to the collective agreement rendered 
obligatory by the present agreement in Le 
Nouvelliste and the St. Maurice Valley 
Chronicle. 


CARPENTERS, HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH. 


An Order in Council, dated July 14, and 
gazetted August 2, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for carpenters at Halifax 
and Dartmouth, to be in effect until and 
including April 30, 1951. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those previously, in effect and published in 
the Lasour GAZETTE issue of December, 
1949. The wage rate remains at $1.26 which 
includes 3 cents per hour in lieu of vacation 
pay; regular hours are 40 per week. 


PAINTERS, HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH. 


An Order in Council, dated July 14, and 
gazetted August 2, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for painters at Halifax 
and Dartmouth, to be in effect until and 
including April 30, 1951. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those which were formerly in ctfect and sum- 
marized in the LABouR GAZETTE issue of 
August, 1949. The wage rate remains at 
$1.10 for brush painters and $1.20 for spray- 
gun painter (these rates inclusive of 3 cents 
per hour in lieu of vacation with pay). 
Regular hours are 40 per week. 


*In six provinccs—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta— 
legislation provides that, following a _ petition 
from representatives of employers and employees 
in any (or specified) industries, the provincial 
Minister charged with the administration of the 
Act may himself, or through a government official 
delegated by him, call a conference of representa- 
tives of employers and employees. This conference 
is for the purpose of investigating and considering 
the conditicns of labour in the industry and of 
negotiating minimum rates of wages and maximum 
hours of work. A schedule of wages and hours 
of labour drawn up at such a conference, if the 
Minister considers that it has been agreed to by 
a proper and sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all zones 
designated by the Minister. The Minister may 
also establish an advisory committee for every zone 
to which a schedule applies to assist in carrying 
out the provisions of the Act and the regulations. 
References to the summaries of these Acts and 
io amendments to them ar egiven in the Labour 
Gazette, April 1950, page 518. 


PLASTERERS, HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH. 


An Order in Council, dated July 14, and 
gazetted August 2, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for plasterers at Halifax 
and Dartmouth, to be in effect until and 
including April 30, 1951. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those which were previously in effect and 
summarized in the LABpour GAZETTE issue 
of December, 1949, with the exception of 
the following :— 


Vacation: apprentices to receive 3 cents 
per hour in addition to regular rates in lieu 
of vacation with pay during the regular 
hours of work. 

Provisions covering apprenticeship regula- 
tions are included in this schedule. 


PLUMBERS, HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH. 


An Order in Council, dated July 14, and 
gazetted August 2, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for plumbers and steam- 
fitters at Halifax and Dartmouth, to be in 
effect until and including April 30, 1951. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those which were formerly in effect and sum- 
marized in the LABour GAZETTE issue of 
December, 1949 with the exception of the 
following :— 

Vacation: apprentices to receive 3 cents 
per hour in addition to regular rates in lieu 
of vacation with pay during the regular 
hours of work. 

Provisions covering apprenticeship regula- 
tions are included in this schedule. 


Burtpine Lasourers, HALiraAx AND Dart- 
MOUTH. 


An Order in Council, dated July 14, and 
gazetted August 2, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for labourers at Halifax 
and Dartmouth, to be in effect until and 
including April 30, 1951. 

The provisions of this schedule are similar 
to those formerly in effect and published in 


the LABouUR GAZETTE issue of December, 1949. 
The wage rate remains at 81 cents per hour; 
regular hours are 48 per week. 


ONTARIO 


Construction 


SuHeet Metrat INpDustry, OTTAWA. 


An Order in Council, dated August 31, 
and gazetted September 16, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for sheet metal 
workers at Ottawa, to be in effect from 
September 26, 1950, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work 
performed during the 4-hour period immedi- 
ately following the regular working-day 
Monday through Friday and for emergency 
work performed between 8 a.m. and 12 noon 
on Saturday; double time for all other work, 
and for work on Sundays and 8 specified 
holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.57 per 
hour (an increase of 17 cents per hour over 
those formerly in effect). Employees working 
on night shift shall receive 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work. The Advisory Committee may 
fix a lower minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Construction 
CARPENTERS, Moose JAw. 

An Order in Council, dated June 15, and 
gazetted June 23, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Nov., 
1947, p. 1663; June, 1948, p. 622). 

Minimum hourly wage rates: effective July 
4, 1950, minimum wage rates for carpenters 
are increased from $1.30 to $1.40 per hour. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

‘There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Goverment’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During August 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 

During the month of August the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 241 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 
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During the same period a total of 151 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legis- 
lation, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work 
except in cases of emergency as may be 
approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
and subcontractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where, during 
the continuance of the work such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation, 
by agreements between employers and 
employees in the district or by changes in 
prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 

Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district:— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. . 8,570  $12,066,846.79 
Pos#Ofice: 3 ial 29,348.34 
Public Works. . . . 3 19,013.00 
IRC MP2 seas ere ae 3 28,341.00 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation Enacted by the Twenty-first 


Parliament of Canada 1949-50 


Parliament paved the way for constitutional amendment, 
provided for supplementary unemployment insurance benefits in 
the months of low employment, and dealt, in an emergency 
session, with the railway strike. 


The main enactments of interest to labour 
of the first three sessions of the Twenty- 
first Parliament were the steps taken to 
make possible amendment of the Canadian 
constitution by Canada, important amend- 
ments to the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
and the enactment of the Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act at the third (special) 
session. 


FIRST SESSION 


The first session of the Twenty-first 
Parliament opened on September 15, 1949 
and prorogued on December 10, 1949. 


B.N.A. Act Amendment 


Parliament at this session took steps to 
abolish what the Minister of Justice 
described as “two badges of colonialism’”— 
first the need to petition the United King- 
dom parliament to pass a United Kingdom 
statute to amend the Canadian constitution, 
and second the ultimate determination of 
Canadian statute and other laws by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
a United Kingdom court. 

A resolution to ask the United Kingdom 
Parliament to amend the B.N.A. Act was 
adopted by the House of Commons October 
27 and by the Senate November 9. Follow- 
ing this petition the United Kingdom 
Parliament on December 16. passed the 
British North America (No. 2) Act, 1949 
by which the Parliament of Canada was 
given power to amend the constitution of 
Canada except as regards matters coming 
within the classes of subjects assigned exclu- 
sively to the provinces, and particularly as 
regards schools or the use of the English 
or French language. Another respect in 
which the Constitution may not be 
amended by Parliament is the requirement 
that there shall be a session of Parliament 
at least once a year, and an election every 
five years except “in time of real or appre- 
hended war, invasion or insurrection” on a 
two-thirds vote of the House. 


Supreme Court Act Amendment 


Appeals to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council were abolished by an amend- 
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ment to the Supreme Court Act. This 
amendment makes the judgment of the 
Supreme Court of Canada final and con- 
clusive in all cases in and for Canada. The 
amendment was proclaimed in force 
December 23, 1949. It does not preclude 
appeals to the Privy Council in respect to 
a judgment pronounced in a judicial pro- 
ceeding commenced prior to the coming into 
force of the Act. 


Bankruptcy Act 


A general revision and consolidation of 
the Bankruptey Act, prepared and intro- 
duced in the Senate, was also passed at this 
session and proclaimed in force July 1, 1950. 
In introducing the Bill in the House of 
Commons the Minister of Justice reviewed 
the history of bankruptcy legislation by the 
Federal Parliament. The subject of bank- 
ruptey and insolvency comes under federal 
jurisdiction, and the first Dominion Act 
was passed in 1869, “An Act Respecting 
Insolvency”, applying only to traders. In 
1875 the law was revised and consolidated 
and made applicable to the new as well as 
the original provinces. This Act did not 
work out satisfactorily, and was repealed in 
1880. There was no general bankruptcy law 
until 1919, when Parliament passed the 
Bankruptey Act, modelled on the English 
statute of 1914. This Act had been amended 
from time to time since 1919. 

The new Act, besides aiming at improve- 
ment in drafting and arrangement of sec- 
tions, and providing a simpler method of 
administration of small estates, clarifies the 
question of priorities to be accorded dif- 
ferent classes of claims when distributing 
the debtor’s assets. 

As before, wages or salaries for services 
rendered during the three months next 
preceding the bankruptcy are a preferred 
claim. They now rank after funeral expenses 
in the case of a deceased bankrupt, the costs 
of administration and the levy under the 
Act to cover supervision costs. The amount 
of the preferred claim for wages or salaries 
is now further limited to five hundred dol- 
lars, but a creditor whose claim is not com- 
pletely satisfied’ because of this restriction 
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is entitled to rank as an unsecured creditor 
for the balance due him. In the case of a 
travelling salesman, the preferred claim may 
be increased to the extent of three hundred 
dollars to cover disbursements properly 
incurred by him in connection with the 
bankrupt’s business. Indebtedness under a 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, along with 
indebtedness under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act or the Income Tax Act, are 
preferred claims, following municipal taxes 
and rent. Claims resulting from injuries to 
employees not covered by a Workmen’s 
Compensation Act are also preferred claims, 
“but only to the extent of moneys received 
from persons or companies guaranteeing the 
brankrupt against damages resulting from 
such injuries”. Other claims of the Crown 
constitute the last preferred claim. 


Housing 


An Act to amend the National Housing 
Act, 1944, contained four major changes as 
well as minor amendments. 

One change effects a reduction of the 
down payment from people who wish to 
own their houses. The basic joint loan will 
now provide for 80 per cent of the lending 
value of the house to be built, for a term 


.not exceeding thirty years. The Central 


Mortgage and Housing Corporation is 
authorized to make an additional one-sixth 
loan where the sale price or cost of the 
house is fair and reasonable in the opinion 
of the Corporation. This extra loan will be 
secured by the same mortgage or hypothec 
and under the same conditions as the joint 
loan. 

Another new provision enables the Fed- 
‘eral Government to join with the provinces 
in desirable housing developments of all 
forms, including assembly of land as well 
as house construction. Costs, profits and 
losses will be shared on the basis of 75 per 
cent by the Federal Government and 25 
per cent by the province. 

The amount of loan allowed by the Act 
for home extension and home improvement 
was increased by 25 per cent. 

The definition of “co-operative housing 
project” was changed to include “a housing 
project built by a co-operative association 
incorporated under the laws of Canada or 
of any province”. The basic loan extended 
to co-operative housing projects is fixed at 
80 per cent of the lending value, and may 
be secured by a blanket mortgage, and an 
additional one-sixth loan may be made, if 
after completion, the ownership of the pro- 
ject is to remain in the co-operative associa- 
tion. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


An amendment to the Government Em- 
ployees Compensation Act resulted from 
the passing of a Workmen’s Compensation 
Act in Prince Edward Island in 1949. The 
Government Employees Compensation Act 
provides that when a Federal government 
employee suffers personal injury or death 
as a result of an accident or an industrial 
disease arising out of and in the course of 
his employment, he is to be compensated 
according to the rates of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in the province where he 
is employed. Since Prince Edward Island 
had no workmen’s compensation act until 
1949, the Government Employees Compen- 
sation Act provided that the rate of com- 
pensation for a Government employee 
working in Prince Edward Island should be 
in accordance with the law of New Bruns- 
wick. Parliament amended the Act by 
repealing this section, since after the passing 
of the Prince Edward Island Act, it was no 
longer necessary to make a special case of 
Government employees in that Province. 


Combines Investigation 


An Act to amend the Combines Investi- 
gation Act made changes designed to 
facilitate enforcement of the Act and related 
Criminal Code provisions concerning undue 
monopolistic trade restrictions and unlawful 
combinations in restraint of trade. The 
amendment authorizes the Attorney- 
General of Canada to institute and conduct 
any prosecution or other proceedings under 
the Act or under sections 498 and 498A of 
the Criminal Code, as well as the attorney 
general of a province, as formerly. A second 
change effected by the amendment is that 
corporations are to be tried by a judge 
without a jury in combines prosecutions. 
An individual can still elect jury or non- 
jury trial. An employee acting in connec- 
tion with his employer’s business will now 
be presumed to have authority so as to act 
unless it is proved otherwise. 


Pension Fund Societies 


The Pension Fund Societies Act was 
amended to extend the benefits of the Act 
to the employees of subsidiary companies 
as well as employees of a parent company. 
The amendment will enable one pension 
fund society to administer a pension fund 
for the employees of a parent company and 
the employees of its several subsidiaries. 


Bills not Passed 


Four private members’ Bills dealt with 
matters of interest to labour. Bill 5 pro- 
posed to declare the meat packing industry 
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to be works for the general advantage of 
Canada with a view to making that part of 


the meat packing industry which carries on 


operations in two or more provinces subject 
to the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. After considerable dis- 
cussion of the Bill the motion for second 
reading was defeated 172 to 10. 

Bill 60 sought to repeal Sections 43 to 46 
inclusive of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act dealing with 
enforcement, and to substitute a new Sec- 
tion 43, providing that any employer or 
trade union may apply to the Board for 
an order that a provision of the Act has 
been violated. The amendment would give 
the Board power, after investigation, to 
issue an order indicating the precise nature 
of the violation, and it would be the duty 
of the Chief Executive Officer of the Board 
to file it in the Magistrate’s Court of the 
jurisdiction in which the violation took 
place, for enforcement of the penalties. 

Bill 61 sought to amend the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
by adding a new subsection to provide for 
the voluntary revocable check-off of union 
dues. 

Bill 199 was a proposal to amend the 
Criminal Code by adding a section which 
would make it unlawful for an employer to 
discriminate against any person in respect 
to employment because of his “race, colour, 
creed, religion, ethnic or national origin or 
ancestry”. These last three Bills did not 
get beyond first reading. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session opened on February 
16, 1950 and prorogued on June 30, 1950. 

The main labour enactment of the winter 
session was the amendment to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act providing for 
supplementary benefits during the winter 
months. Several changes were made in 
other Acts affecting labour and a resolution 
for approval of the I.L.0. Employment 
Service Convention was endorsed. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Supplementary Bene fits.—A new section, 
Part ITA, 87A-87F, was added to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. Under this new 
legislation, supplementary benefits were 
provided for certain unemployed workers 
during the winter months. The four classes 
eligible and the length of time for which 
they may receive benefits are described in 
detail in a previous issue (L.G., 1950, p. 
532). They include insured workers who 
had exhausted their benefits or who had 
not yet built up a sufficient number of 
contributions to qualify, as well as workers 
in employment recently brought under the 
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Act or to come under by April 1, 1950. In 
1950 these benefits were payable in respect 
of unemployment in the period from Feb- 
ruary 28 to April 15. In subsequent years 
the Act provides that these benefits may be 
paid for unemployment in the _ period 
between January 1 and March 31. The 
rates of supplementary benefits are approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the regular benefits, 
and range from $3.30 to $14.70 weekly. 


New Contribution Rates.—To finance 
these additional benefits, changes were 
made in the contributions required, effective 
July 3, 1950. Formerly there were nine 
rates of contribution related to the weekly 
earnings of the employee. These classes 
have now been reduced to six by grouping 
some classes together, and a higher class 
has been added. Formerly the employer 
contributed at a higher rate than the em- 
ployee in the case of all employees earning 
less than $15 a week. The rates of con- 
tribution for employer and employee are 
now equal in all cases, and vary from 18 
cents a week from both employer and 
employee in respect to persons earning less 
than $9 a week to 54 cents a week in 
respect to persons earning $48 or more a 
week. A provision which required the em- 
ployer to pay both his own and the 
employee’s contribution for employees 
under 16 years of age or earning less than 
90 cents a day has been repealed. Any 
workers in insurable employment in these 
classes will now pay their own contributions, 
and insured workers under 16 years of age 
will now be eligible for benefit if they other- 
wise qualify. Since the Government con- 
tributes to the fund one-fifth of the 
combined contributions of employers and 
employees, the increase in contribution rate 
will also mean a larger regular Government 
contribution. Besides this, Section 87 pro- 
vides for a special Government contribution 
to guarantee the fund against loss through 
payment of supplementary benefits up to 
March 31, 1952. 


Changes in eligibility—The first statu- 
tory condition for receipt of benefit, having 
to do with the required number of contri- 
butions, has also been altered, effective 
August 1, 1950. As before, to be eligible 
for benefit the applicant must have made 
180 contributions during the previous two 
years. In addition, he must have made 60 
contributions in the year preceding, or 45 
contributions in the six months preceding, 
the date of the claim .These two periods 
may be extended for the same reasons as 
the two-year period may be extended under 
the Act. 


Regular Benefits.—The method of deter- 
mining daily benefit is the same as before 


the amendment; for example, for a claim- 
ant without a dependent, 34 times the 
average of the 180 most recent daily con- 
tributions. However the amendment pro- 
vides that in computing the average daily 
contribution one cent shall be deducted 
from each daily contribution paid by the 
insured person after July 1, 1950, to help 
pay for the supplementary _ benefits 
described above. 

It is also provided that the higher rate 
of benefit for persons contributing at the 
new nine-cent contribution rate shall not be 
paid until after July 1, 1951. Then a new 
maximum weekly benefit of $16.20 for a 
claimant without a dependent or $21 with a 
dependent, will be possible. 


Changes in non-compensable day rule, 
waiting days, and permissible earnings.— 
An amendment to the non-compensable day 
rule will have the effect of encouraging a 
claimant to accept short periods of employ- 
ment. Before the amendment, the first day 
of unemployment in any claim week was 
non-compensable unless it followed or was 
in a complete week of unemployment. The 
rule now is that the first day of unemploy- 
ment in any period of unemployment will 
be non-compensable wnless it follows a 
period of employment of 3 days or less. 
If a person is working short time, that is 
on a regular schedule of less than the 
normal working days per week, the first 
day of unemployment in any period of 
unemployment is still non-compensable in 
every case. 

In addition, the number of non-com- 
pensable waiting days (i.e. the first days of 
unemployment in any benefit year) has 
been reduced from 9 to 8. 

A claimant is now allowed $2.00 a day 
permissible spare-time earnings instead of 
$150 as formerly without impairing his 
right to benefit. 


Increased coverage.—The coverage of 
the Act was widened by raising the insur- 
able limit for salaried employees from $3,120 
to $4,800 a year. Employees paid by the 
hour, by the day, or by the piece, as 
formerly, are insured irrespective of the 
amount of the earnings. From April 1, 1950, 
logging and lumbering in all parts of 
Canada were brought under the coverage 
of the Act by order in council (P.C. 474 
of February 23, 1950). Lumbering and log- 
ging in British Columbia had previously 
been under the Act, and some operations in 
other areas. 


Power to make regulations determining 
benefits to married women.—Section 38 of 
the Act was amended to enable the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission to make 


regulations in regard to the determination 
of benefit for married women. Where it 
appears to the Commission that benefit 
rights under the Act applied to married 
women result in anomalies in relation to 
the benefit of other classes of insured 
persons, additional conditions may be 
imposed or the amount or period of benefit 
may be restricted. 


Other changes.—Minor amendments 
cover a variety of matters. Section 20 was 
amended to place the obligation for paying 
contributions upon prime employers as well 
as the person who actually pays the wages. 
The payment of travelling and other 
expenses is now allowed to a person whom 
the Commission or the Umpire has 
requested to attend a hearing. The Section 
providing for the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee was changed to permit 
a maximum of eight members instead of six. 
One member representing railway employees 
and one representing railway companies 
have been added to the Committee since 
this enactment (L.G. 1950, p. 792). 


Employment Service Convention 


A motion for approval of ILO Conven- 
tion 88, the Employment Service Conven- 
tion, 1948, was moved by the Minister of 
Labour and approved by the House May 29, 
and by the Senate June 2. In introducing 
the motion, the Minister stated that no 
new legislation was required to implement 
this Convention, as existing law and practice 
already had established in Canada standards 
at least as high as those set out in the 
Convention. The Convention provides that 
each member state ratifying it shall main- 
tain a free public employment service, 
consisting of a national system of employ- 
ment offices under the jurisdiction of a 
national authority. The employment ser- 
vice is to assist workers to find suitable 
employment and to assist employers to find 


‘suitable workers on a voluntary basis, 


providing vocational guidance for par- 
ticular categories such as young persons 
and handicapped persons. It is to facilitate 
the transfer of workers to areas with suit- 
able employment opportunities, to collect 
and make available information on the 
employment situation, assist in social and 
economic planning to ensure a favourable 
employment situation and co-operate in the 
administration of unemployment insurance. 
Co-operation of employers and workers is 
to be secured through national, regional 
and local advisory committees. The reso- 
lution was followed by an Order in Council 
(P.C. 3451 of July 19, 1950) ratifying the 
Convention. 
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Grain Elevators 
“Works for the General 
Advantage of Canada” 


An amendment to the Canada Grain Act 
declares all grain elevators to be works for 
the general advantage of Canada. This is 
no change in principle from the section 
declaring grain elevators to be works for 
the general advantage of Canada which was 
first enacted in 1925, but in the 1925 enact- 
ment, elevators were individually listed in 
Schedule Four. The list had become 
inaccurate and incomplete. The Schedule 
has now been repealed and the following 
substituted: “All elevators in Canada 
heretofore or hereafter constructed are 
hereby declared to be works for the general 
advantage of Canada’. One. effect of 
declaring a work to be for the general 
advantage of Canada is that such works 
are subject to the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act. 


Canada Shipping Act 


Changes were made in the Canada 
Shipping Act to bring the Act into com- 
pliance with the International Convention 
for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1948 and 
its Regulations. This is a new Safety 
Convention replacing an earlier one of 1929 
(L.G., 1934, p. 629). 

An amendment was also made to Part 
III concerning seamen by the addition of 
Section 276A. The new section requires 
that whenever a ship arrives at a Common- 
wealth port or a port in which there is a 
consular officer, for a stay of over 48 hours, 
the ship’s documents relating to the agree- 
ment with the crew and indenture of 
apprentices must be delivered to the 
consular or customs officer by the master 
of the ship. The documents are kept 
during the ship’s stay and, at a reasonable 
time before its departure, are to be 
remitted with a certificate endorsed on the 
agreement with the crew indicating the 
time the documents were received and the 
time they were returned to the ship’s 
master. If it appears to the consular or 
customs officer that the Act has been 
violated, he is required to make a state- 
ment to that effect on the agreement with 
the crew, and forthwith report his state- 
ment and all the information in his 
possession to the Minister of Transport. 
A master who fails to comply with this 
section is subject to penalty, and the burden 
of proof that the section has not been 
violated is on the master. 

Part VI (Pilotage) was also amended to 
make possible the amalgamation of pension 
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funds for pilots. The former section 
excluded pilots from the district of Quebec. 
The rate of contribution is to be mutually 
agreed upon between the pilots and the 
pilotage authority, and if not agreed upon, 
shall be:fixed by the Minister, and in any 
case shall not be less than 5 per cent of 
the pilot’s earnings. 

The superannuation, retirement and 
annuity funds in pilotage districts for 
which the Minister is the pilotage authority, 
except in any pilotage district which 
with the approval of the Governor in 
Council may so elect, are to be admin- 
istered by the Ministers of Transport and 
Finance. The administration of the 
pilotage fund created by an early Act of 
1849 is vested in the pilotage authority of 
the district of Quebec, to be carried out 
in conformity wtih the requirements set 
out in the Canada Shipping Act. These 
changes in Part VI will come into force on 
proclamation. 


Taxing of Employees 
Profit Sharing Plans 


An amendment to the Income Tax Act 
added a new section, 71A, dealing with 
employees profit sharing plans. The Act 
did not previously provide for the manner 
in which employees profit sharing plans 
are to be taxed. The new section defines 
employees profit sharing plan and provides 
that the amount allocated to an employee’s 
credit will be taxable in the year of alloca- 
tion and the amount paid into such a plan 
by the employer will be deductible in 
computing his income. The payments will 
accordingly not be taxable on receipt by 
the employees unless it can be shown that 
they were not previously taxed. 


Other Enactments 


The Regulations Act, which will come 
into force on proclamation, provides a 
uniform system of publishing regulations 
and laying them before Parliament. It 
applies to all orders or regulations for the 
contravention of which a penalty of fine 
or imprisonment is prescribed by or under 
an Act of Parliament. The new Act 
requires that every regulation shall be pub- 
lished in English and French in the Canada 
Gazette within thirty days after it is made, 
and laid before Parliament within fifteen 
days after it is published in the Canada 
Gazette or, if Parliament is not then in 
session, within fifteen days after the com- 
mencement of the next ensuing session 
thereof. The Governor in Council may 
by regulation exempt any regulation or 
class of regulations from being published 
and tabled, but any such exempting order 
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must itself be published and tabled. A 
Schedule to the Regulations Act will 
repeal provisions of existing laws that are 
in conflict with the new Act. 

An Act to amend the Continuation of 
Transitional Measures Act, 1947 provides 
that the Act shall expire on April 30, 1951. 


Transfer of Administration 
of Compensation Acts 


Early in the session the Prime Minister 
tabled two orders made under the 
Rearrangement and Transfer of Duties Act. 
P.C. 744 of February 17, 1950 transferred 
from the’ Department of Transport to the 
Department of Labour the administration 
of the Merchant Seamen Compensation Act 
and P.C. 6470 of December 22, 1949 trans- 
ferred the functions of the Minister of 
Transport under the Government Employees 
Compensation Act to the Minister of 
Labour. 


Bills not Passed 


Three bills to amend the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
were introduced by private members during 
the second session but all were defeated on 
second reading. 

Bill 3, which is similar to a measure 
introduced at the first session, sought to 
add a provision to the Act for the voluntary 
revocable check-off of union dues. This 
proposed measure was defeated by a vote 
of 98 to 45. 


Bill 6, also introduced at the previous 
session, would have amended the federal 
labour law by expanding the powers of the 
Labour Relations Board in respect to the 
enforcement of penalties. This Bill was 
put to a vote and defeated by a count of 
104 to 12. 


By a vote of 147 to 14, Bill 10 failed 
to pass second reading. This measure 
would have given the Labour Relations 
Board power to make an order requiring an 
employer to reinstate any employee dis- 
charged contrary to the Act and to pay 
such employee the monetary loss sustained. 


THIRD (SPECIAL) SESSION 
Railway Legislation 

The third (special) session opened on 
August 24 and adjourned on September 15. 
The reason for the special session was the 
railway strike, and the first enactment was 
the Maintenance of Railway Operation Act. 
The text of the Act and a summary of 
the circumstances leading to its passing 
appeared in the October issue (p. 1638). 
Briefly, the Act required that railway oper- 


ations be resumed within forty-eight hours 
after the commencement of the Act. It pro- 
vided for a provisional increase of four 
cents per hour to each rate of wages 
established by each collective agreement 
to which the Act applied, and the terms 
and conditions of these agreements were 
made effective until a new collective agree- 
ment has been entered into or, failing 
agreement, an arbitration award has fixed 
new terms. If an agreement is not reached 
within 30 days, provision is made for the 
appointment by the Governor in Council 
of an arbitrator to decide all matters not 
agreed upon. The 30-day period could be 
extended by Order in Council, and was on 
September 11 extended for an additional 15 
days by P.C. 4385. 


Defence Measures 


The session next passed measures to 
increase appropriations for national defence 
and three Acts arising out of the prepared- 
ness program. 

Veterans Benefits.—The Canadian Forces 
Act, 1950, amended the National Defence 
Act to authorize the establishment and 
maintenance of active service forces where 
considered desirable in consequence of any 
action undertaken by Canada under the 
United Nations Charter, the North Atlantic 
Treaty or any other similar instrument. 
Before the amendment the National 
Defence Act provided for the placing of 
the forces on active service only in an 
emergency, emergency being defined as 
“war, invasion, riot or insurrection, real or 
apprehended”. Another clause enables the 
Governor in Council, by regulation, to 
extend the benefits of veterans legislation 
applicable to veterans of the Second World 
War, to veterans of any force designated 
as a special force. The statutes providing 
such benefits include Part IV of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1940 and the 
Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 
1946. The Canadian Forces Act was made 
retroactive to July 5, 1950 and section seven 
(the clause providing for veterans’ benefits) 
will expire on the last day of the first 
session of Parliament in 1951. In speaking 
on the Bill the Minister of National 
Defence stated that this legislation was 
intended to give temporary authority to 
deal with cases that might arise until the 
question of veterans’ benefits could be 
dealt with more fully at the next session. 


Power to control materials and services 
essential for defence——The main purpose 
of the Essential Material (Defence) Act is 
to give the Governor in Council the power 
to designate materials and services as 
essential for defence purposes, and to 
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control the production, processing, dis- 
tribution, acquisition, disposition or use of 
these materials and services when deemed 
necessary. 

Regulations may be made under this Act 
to exercise control over production of 
essential materials by requiring production 
or processing of such materials in the 
manner directed, and by requiring that 
these materials be given priority in their 
production. The supply of essential 
materials, and the manner in which they 
may be acquired or disposed of, may also 
be made subject to regulation. 

Orders may regulate the extent and con- 
ditions of supply of essential services, which 
are defined to include distribution of power 
and such other services as may be desig- 
nated as essential for production, storage 
or distribution of essential materials. These 
orders may restrict and control the use of 
essential services by means of permits. 

The maximum price for _ essential 
materials or essential services may be fixed 
by determining the selling price or the 
mark-up price and terms of sale. Informa- 
tion respecting essential materials or essen- 
tial services may be required by order. 

Orders made under this Act must be 
published forthwith in the Canada Gazette 
and laid before Parliament ten days after 


Recent Regulations Under 


their publication in the Canada Gazette, if 


Parliament is then in session, and if not 


within ten days of the commencement of 
the next session. 

The date of expiry of the Act is fixed 
at July 31, 1952, but the Governor in 
Council may order it to expire at an earlier 
date; upon presentation of addresses by the 
Senate and the House of Commons to the 
Governor General praying the Act to be 
continued in force, the Governor in Council 
may order the Act to be continued in force 
for a further period. 

The Act is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. 


Consumer Credit.—The Consumer Credit 
(Temporary Provisions) Act gives the 
Governor in Council authority to make 
regulations applicable to the retail sale of 
consumer goods for the purpose of restrict- 
ing consumer credit. These regulations may 
apply to the sales made under conditional 
contract or under charge account, to the 
repayment of loans secured on consumer 
goods, or to loans obtained for the purpose 
of buying consumer goods. 

The requirements for the publication of 
regulations and the duration of the Act are 
the same as noted above in the Essential 
Materials (Defence) Act. 


Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


A higher minimum wage has been established for women in New 
Brunswick factories, shops, offices and other workplaces. {In 
Quebec new regulations to safeguard the health of workers in 
industrial camps have been issued. New rules of procedure have 


been made for the Ontario Labour Relations Board under the 


1950 Act. §Further exemptions are permitted under the Alberta 


Labour Act. 


DOMINION 


Canadian Forces Act 


The Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act has been made applicable, by an 
Order in Council under authority of the 
Canadian Forces Act (P.C. 4614) gazetted 
October 11, to all persons enrolled for the 
purpose of serving in the special forces of 
the Royal Canadian Navy, the Canadian 
Army and the Royal Canadian Air Force 
and to all officers and men of the reserve 
units of these forces. 

Employers of such persons are required 
to reinstall them in employment at the 
termination of their service in the special 
force under conditions not less favourable 
to them than those which would have been 
applicable had they remained ‘in their 
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employment. The Act further provides that 
the right to reinstatement shall be subject 
to established rules of seniority in the 
employer’s establishment with retention of 
seniority rights during the employee’s 
period of service with the, special force, and 
that in determining pension rights or other 
benefits, service in the special force shall be 
counted as service with the employer. 

Under the Canadian Forces Act (L.G., 
Nov., 1950, p. 1919) the Governor in Council 
is authorized, by regulation, to extend the 
benefits of veterans legislation applicable to 
veterans of the Second World War to 
veterans of any special force established 
in consequence of action undertaken by 
Canada under the United Nations Charter 
the North Atlantic Treaty or any other 
similar instrument. 
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Alberta Labour Act 


Five Orders of the Board of Industrial 
Relations have been revised to exclude 
certain classes of workers from all, or a 
part of, their provisions by an Order in 
Council (1080-50) of August 23, gazetted 
August 31. 


Trucking Industry 


A new Hours of Work and Minimum 
Wage Order (No. 20), which consolidates 
two previous Orders, continues to exempt 
truck drivers and their helpers or swampers 
who work outside of any city from the 8 
and 48-hour limits fixed by the Act and 
from the overtime provisions of Male 
Minimum Wage Order 1 (L.G., 1947, p. 
843), and permits an exemption from the 
limits imposed on the hours of persons 
working on split shifts. 

Workers covered by this Order may be 
employed on a straight-time basis up to 10 
hours in a day, or in a shift, and 50 hours 
in a week but their hours must be confined 
within the twelve immediately following 
commencement of work. The new Order 
does not: limit, however, the hours within 
which split shifts may be worked if the 
employer furnishes his employees, free 
of charge, with sleeping accommodation 
approved by the Board of Industrial 
Relations. 

All truck drivers, helpers and swampers 
must be allowed at least eight consecutive 
hours of rest after completing a day’s shift. 
Previously, this requirement only applied 
to those who had worked for 10 hours. 

An employee is deemed to be on duty 
from the time he is required to report until 
he is relieved from work and all responsi- 
bility for work. 

The earlier Orders, Nos. 3 and 4 (L.G., 
1947, p. 13833), are now rescinded. 


Split Shifts 


Two new Hours of Work Orders (Nos. 
19 and 21) exempt employees in summer 
resorts. and provincial and national parks 
between June 1 and September 30 of each 
year from the requirement laid down in 
two earlier Orders of the Board that the 
hours of a person working on a split shift 
must be confined within 12 hours after 
commencing work if he is employed in a 
town or village of less than 2,000 popula- 
tion, or within 10 hours in the remainder 
of the Province. 

The earlier Orders (No. 35, 1946, and 
No. 1, 1947) are now rescinded. 


Holidays with Pay 
The general Holidays with Pay Order 


' (No. 5) has been amended to exclude from 


its provisions bond and_ stock salesmen 
registered under the Securities Act. The 
Order requires that most workers in the 
Province must be given an annual vacation 
equal to one-half day with regular pay for 
every 23 days of actual work with a 
maximum of one week. After two or more 
years’ employment, one day with regular 
pay for every 23 days of actual work must 
be given, with a maximum of two weeks 
(L.G., 1949, p. 1489). 

Other classes exempted from the Order 
are coal miners, construction workers, real 
estate agents and commercial travellers 
working exclusively on a commission basis, 
workers employed temporarily for eight 
hours or less in a week, farm labourers 
and domestic servants. 


Alberta Nursing Aides Act 


Revised regulations governing nurses 
aides issued on July 25, gazetted August 15 
(O.C. 940-50), reduce the minimum age for 
applicants in training from 18 to 174 years, 
the upper age limit remaining at 40 years. 
As before, applicants must have Grade 9 
standing or its equivalent and submit satis- 
factory health certificates, 

The length of the training period which 
an applicant must undergo to become 
eligible for a certificate as a nursing aide 
remains at 40 weeks. The schedule of 
classes, however, has been rearranged to 
provide for a longer period of instruction 
at the training school and _ less practical 
nursing. 

The applicant is now required to take 
a 15 weeks’ course (formerly 12) at the 
training school followed by two  10- 
week periods of practical experience at two 
approved institutions and a final 5 weeks’ 
course at -the school for review and exam- 
ination. Under the earlier regulations the 
practical experience had to be acquired in 
three 8-week periods at three approved 
institutions and the final period of school 
training was four weeks. 

The earlier regulations are now rescinded 
(L.G., 1947, p. 1334). 


British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Act 


By an Order in Council of September 9, 
gazetted September 21, a new section was 
added to the general regulations under the 
Act authorizing the Hospital Insurance 
Commissioner to make an agreement with 
any person, other than a civil servant, to 
act as a local representative of the Hospital 
Insurance Service for the purpose of 
collecting premiums, taking applications for 
registration and other duties which the 
Commissioner may prescribe. The amount 
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of remuneration for such work is to be 


determined by mutual agreement and paid - 


out of the Hospital Insurance Fund. 


British Columbia 
Male and Female Minimum Wage Act 


Persons employed in mail delivery are no 
longer exempt from the application of the 
Minimum Wage Order (No. 9) covering 
drivers, swampers or helpers employed in 
the transport of goods by motor vehicles 
of over 1,000 pounds (L.G., 1948, p. 1135; 
1949, p. 185). This amendment was made 
by an Order (9B) of the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations on August 8, gazetted 
August 17. 


New Brunswick Minimum Wage Act 


A general Order, effective September 1, 
covering most women workers in the Prov- 
ince fixes a higher minimum rate of 35 
cents an hour for a 48-hour week or less. 
This new regulation replaces two earlier 
Orders—a general order for women (L.G., 
1950, p. 87) and a special order covering 
wholesale and retail stores (L.G., 1948, 
p. 1187), both of which established a 
minimum rate of $14.40 a week. The new 
weekly rate calculated on the basis of the 
higher hourly minimum set by the new 
Order is $16.80, the same as that fixed in 
Ontario for women employed in the larger 
cities. 

Exempted from the Order are women 
employed in hospitals, nursing homes, 
religious, charitable or educational institu- 
tions, apprentices, persons employed in a 
confidential capacity, in domestic service, 
agriculture or by the Crown. Women 
working in hotels, restaurants and other 
places of public accommodation where meals 
are served are covered by a separate Order 
(L.G., 1948, p. 492). 

Overtime in excess of 48 hours a week 
must be paid for at the rate of 50 cents 
an hour instead of 45 cents as formerly. 

The Order does not fix a rate for part- 
time workers who work less than 30 hours 
a week. The earlier Orders required that 
these workers be paid at least 30 cents an 
hour. 


Newfoundland Shops Act 


Two new areas—Stephenville-St. George’s 
and Clarenville-George’s Brook—were pro- 
claimed shop-closing areas on August 14 
and August 29, respectively, gazetted 
August 22 and September 19. The Shops 
Act, 1940 authorizes the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to proclaim any area 
a shop-closing area, whereupon the schedule 
of days and hours of closing shops attached 
to the Act will apply (L.G., 1949, p. 392). 
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The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
also authorized under the Act to amend 
the schedule of holidays in respect of any 
shop-closing area. Ten additional holidays 
have been proclaimed for the Clarenville- 
George’s Brook Shop-Closing Area and 
eight more have been added in the 
Stephenville-St. George’s area. 

The list of holidays in effect in the Bell 
Island Shop-Closing Area was amended 
by proclamation on August 14, gazetted 
August 22. Bell Island was designated a 
shop-closing area in 1940. 


Ontario Labour Relations Act 


New rules of practice and procedure under 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act, 1950, 
which was proclaimed in force September 1, 
were approved on September 7 (O.Reg. 
202/50), gazetted September 23. The rules 
of procedure under the 1948 Labour Rela- 
tions Act are rescinded (L.G., 1949, p. 186). 

The rules relate to those matters which 
fall within the administrative jurisdiction 
of the Board. As a result of wider powers 
given to the Board under the 1950 Act, rules 
are now laid down governing application 
by the parties to the Board for concilia- 
tion services, applications for consent to 
prosecute parties alleged to have com- 
mitted offences under the Act and declara- 
tions that a strike or lockout is illegal. 
The powers to deal with requests for con- 
ciliation services and to grant or deny 
applications to prosecute were formerly held 
by the Minister of Labour. 

In other respects, the rules are similar 
to those made under the 1948 Act regarding 
the procedure for making application for 
the granting or the revocation of certifica- 
tion as bargaining agent, the serving of a 
notice of a hearing and the taking of 
representation votes. 

In conducting representation votes, how- 
ever, the registrar, appointed under the Act, 
is now given power to direct the interested 
parties to refrain from propaganda and 
electioneering during and for 72 hours 
before the day of the vote and to give any 
directions he deems necessary for disposing 
of improperly marked ballots and. ballots 
of persons whose eligibility to vote has 
been challenged or is in doubt. 


Quebec Public Health Act 


New regulations to safeguard the health 
of persons employed in industrial camps 
which were issued on August 30 (O.C. 958), 
gazetted September 16, replace all earlier 
regulations (L.G., 1924, p. 354). Minimum 
standards are set out with respect to loca- 
tion, construction of buildings, water supply, 
drainage, garbage disposal, toilets, camp 


equipment, etc., and require cooks to be 
medically examined before entering employ- 
ment. The rules governing drainage and 
water supply do not apply to camps situated 
within the limits of a city, town or village 
connected with an aqueduct or sewer 
system. 

“Industrial camps” are defined in the 
regulations as “all temporary or permanent 
installations, including the outhouses, which 
the employer organizes to house the persons 
employed by him in lumbering or mining 
operations, railroad or highway construction, 
the building of dams and other similar 
undertakings, in saw-mills and pulp and 
paper mills, whether they be permanent 
camps, permanent summer camps_ or 
temporary camps”, 

The Director of Industrial Hygiene must 
be notified at least’ three weeks before a 
camp is constructed or re-opened. All camp 
buildings must, wherever possible, be situ- 
ated in a dry, sunny place at least 150 
feet from the high water level of a lake 
or stream and at least 100 feet from all 
refuse, stables and other domestic animal 
enclosures, 

The drinking-water supply must be situ- 
ated at least 150 feet from the camp, free 
from any source of contamination. The 
distance of a spring, which is situated at 
a much higher level than the camp build- 
ings, or of a tube well, is left to the 
discretion of the Director of Industrial 
Hygiene. A covered water reservoir, 
equipped with tap, must be available to 
the workers and the common drinking cup 
is forbidden. 

Dormitories must be supplied with a 
water-tight sink with at least one basin for 
every five workers and an adequate supply 
of hot water. The regulations require the 
employer to supply each worker with a 
single bed with springs, and a clean mattress 
and pillow, in good condition, which have 
been disinfected. Clean, disinfected bed- 
clothes in good condition must be furnished 
to each worker for his exclusive personal 
use and must be washed at least once a 
month. If flannel or other sheets are sup- 
plied in addition to woollen blankets, the 
latter need only be washed at the opening 
of each working season. 

A room with window, entirely separate 
from the kitchen, must be provided for 
women residing in a camp, and a separate 
dwelling provided for women with children. 

A laundry room, equipped with a boiler 


of sufficient capacity to supply hot water 
for the washing of personal clothing, must 


_ be furnished. Such room may also serve as 


a bathroom or a special room may be 
provided for this purpose. In either case, 
suitable tubs must be installed. A clothes 
drier of approved design must be installed 
in every camp. 

No cook or assistant cook may be 
employed in a camp unless he is able to 
furnish a medical certificate showing that he 
has been examined within the previous three 
months and is free from any contagious or 
communicable disease. He must also 
produce a certificate showing that he has 
been successfully vaccinated against small- 
pox within the previous seven years. 

All food must be protected during trans- 
portation and stored properly in the camp 
to prevent contamination by flies, vermin 
and dusts, a pantry of approved construc- 
tion to be installed for perishable foods. 
The inspector may prohibit the use of 
kitchen utensils which are not properly 
washed and kept in good condition. 

All floors must be damp swept daily and 
washed at least once a week. All openings 
must be screened. Proper space for clothing 
and personal belongings must also be 
provided. 

Inspectors of the Department of Health 
must be permitted at any time to inspect 
all buildings and equipment connected with 
a camp. 

Additional rules are set out for the con- 
struction of tents which are permitted in 
permanent summer camps from May 15 to 
October 1 and in temporary camps operated 
for not more than 15 days in any one place. 

Penalties are provided for violations of 
the regulations. 


Saskatchewan Social Aid Act 


To enable a child on whose behalf a 
mother’s allowance is paid to become better 
qualified for employment, the Mothers’ 
Allowance regulations (L.G., 1949, p. 456) 
have been amended to provide that after 
September 1, 1950, when a child reaches 16 
and continues to attend school, the allow- 
ance may be paid until the completion of 
Grade XII, or until the age of 18. Pre- 
viously, when a child reached his sixteenth 
birthday during the school year and con- 
tinued to attend school, the allowance was 
paid only to the end of the school year. 

The amendment was made on August 18, 
gazetted August 25 (O.C. 1462/50). 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire Under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act; 
published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant, who was on a roll 
of jurors but did not serve as such, was 
unemployed and available for work with- 
in the meaning of the Act on the days he 
had to present himself at the Court.— 


CU-B 559 (April 5, 1950). 


Materiau Facts or Case: 


The claimant, while in receipt of unem- 
ployment insurance benefit, informed the 
local office of the Commission by telephone 
on October 4, 1949, that he was on the roll 
of jurors for the term of the criminal 
assizes in Rouyn, P.Q., commencing October 
5, 1949. He reported at the local office on 
his regular call days, viz: October 6, 13 
and 20 but did not state on the unem- 
ployment register the days he had been 
requested to attend the Court. 

On October 26, 1949, the Registrar of the 
Court informed the local office as follows:— 


(The claimant) has not been called 
yet to be a juror although he did present 
himself on the dates fixed by the court 
namely October 5, 6, 11, 12, 13 and 25, 
1949. 

He has received $5 for October 13 and 
for the other days he has received a 
half-day allowance of $2.50 per day each 
day. 

According to the submissions the claimant 
did not receive the moneys referred to 
above until October 25, 1949. 


The insurance officer pursuant to Section - 


55 (2) (a) of the Act referred the case 
to a court of referees in order that they 
decide whether the claimant was unem- 
ployed and available for work on the days 
he reported to the Court for jury duty. 
The court of referees, after having heard 
- the claimant and two representatives of the 
local office, unanimously found that on the 
days in question he had been unemployed 
and available for work. In that connection, 
they stated in part:— 
The court of referees is of the opinion 
that the amount received as a juror is 
not a remuneration nor a profit and that 
the duty as a juror is a duty which is the 
responsibility of each citizen summoned 
by the crown whether willing or not to 
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assist as a juror and this cannot be 
considered as a contract of service. 

Concerning the availability of the 
claimant, he was an accountant and if 
work had been offered during the period 
he was obliged to report to the Superior 
Court, he could have accepted this 
employment for the afternoons and the 
evenings; therefore, the court is of the 
opinion that the claimant was available 
for work. 


From the decision of the court of referees, 
the insurance officer appealed to the Umpire 
on the following grounds :— 


The evidence on file indicates that the 
claimant, whose name appeared on the 
roll of jurymen for the term of criminal 
assizes in Rouyn beginning October 5, 
1949, was summoned to appear in court 
on October 5, 6, 11, 12, 18 and 25, 1949 
and that, on those dates, he was in court 
for at least the whole forenoon; his 
attendance brought him a minimum 
remuneration of $2.50 a day. 

The insurance officer is of the opinion 
that the claimant, on the days on which 
he appeared in court could not be avail- 
able for work, if we consider that he 
could not seek employment and that, if 
some had been offered to him, he could 
not have accepted it. 

The British jurisprudence however 
seems to be to the contrary (CF. BU- 
63-64-65). 

It can be argued that if employment 
could have been offered to this claimant 
and he had requested the Court’s permis- 
sion to be relieved from Jury duty I am 
satisfied that he would have been per- 
mitted to accept the employment. 

DEcISION : 


The insurance officer in his appeal to me 
does not seem to differ with the unanimous 
finding of the court of referees that the 
claimant was unemployed on the days he 
presented himself to the Superior Court for 
jury duty. I also agree with that finding. 

The insurance officer, however, in the 
second paragraph of his submission to me 
argues that the claimant, on those days, 


-could not be available for work. 


The question of the claimant’s avail- 
ability on the days he so attended the Court 
is entirely a question of fact which has to 
be determined in the light of the claimant’s 
intention towards accepting employment 
which might have been offered to him 
during that period, of the measures he took 
in order that any opportunity of employ- 
ment would be immediately brought to his 
attention and of whether or not he would 
have been prevented from accepting at once 
suitable employment. 

The ,claimant’s willingness to take 
employment as well as the fact that he 
reported to the local office is not disputed 
by the insurance officer and, in the last 
paragraph of his appeal, he states that he 
‘is satisfied that the Court would have 
relieved the claimant from duty had work 
been offered to him. 

Furthermore, it was only after having 
thoroughly examined the claimant and two 
representatives of the local office that the 
court of referees came to the unanimous 
conclusion that the claimant was available 
for work on the days in question. 

Under the circumstances, I consider that 
their finding should not be disturbed and 
the appeal is dismissed. 


Held that the claimant was not unem- 
ployed nor available for work on the days 
he was engaged in forest fire-fighting.— 
CU-B 615 (September 7, 1950). 


Marertau Facts or Case: 


The claimant, while in receipt of benefit, 
was drafted by the Quebec Department of 
Lands and Forests for forest fire-fighting 
and performed such duty from May 19, 
1950 to May 25, 1950. His rate of 
remuneration was 50 cents an hour if he 
brought his own food or 40 cents an 
hour if food was provided for him. He 
was on duty from 7:00 am. to 6:00 p.m. 
and subject to call for the overnight shift. 

Pursuant to Section 55 (2) (a) of the 
Act, the insurance officer referred to a 
court of referees the question as to 
whether the claimant was unemployed and 
available for work within the meaning of 
the Act on the days he was engaged in 
forest fire-fighting. 

The court of referees rendered a 
unanimous decision which reads in part:— 

It was proved by the Assistant Dis- 
trict Chief of the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests, that any 

person between the age of 18 and 55 

is obliged, if drafted, to fight forest 

fires under penalty of a fine of $200 or 
failing that of imprisonment for three 

months. The wages paid are low, 50 

cents if the person drafted supplies his 

own meals. 


The court is of the opinion that such 
work does not constitute a contract of 
service within the meaning of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and is, 
also of the opinion, following (the) 
evidence (of the Assistant District Chief 
of the Provincial Department of Lands 
and Forests), that it would have been 
possible for the claimant if he would 
have received an offer of employment, 
to be exempted of fire-fighting work and 
under the circumstances the court con- 
siders that the claimant was unemployed 
and that he was also available for work. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire stating in part:— 

The court was of the opinion that 
drafting for fire-fighting is not a labour 
contract within the meaning of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and accord+ 
ingly while a man is fulfilling a public 
duty to his country, he is still in a 
state of unemployment. 

It is submitted that this man, who 
received an hourly rate of wages for 
the work performed by him, can be 
compared to unemployed Reserve Army 
personnel who attend training camps and 
who are not entitled to benefit during 
the period of such attendance at camp 
when they are deemed to be employed. 


Decision: 

The claimant’s participation in forest 
fire-fighting does not appear to have had 
all the requisites which constitute a con- 
tract of service. 

It is my opinion, however, that he 
followed an occupation within the meaning 
of Section 29 (1) (b) of the Act and that 
that occupation did not come within the 
exception mentioned in (i) and (ii) 
thereof. 

Section 29 (1) (b) reads as follows:— 

29 (1). “An insured person shall be 
deemed not to be unemployed 

(b) on any day on which, notwithstanding 

that his employment has terminated, 

he is following an occupation from 

which he derives remuneration or 

profit unless 

(i) that occupation could ordinarily 
be followed by him in addition 
to, and outside the ordinary 


working hours of, his usual 
employment, and 
(ii) the remuneration or _ profit 


received therefrom for that day 
does not exceed one dollar and 
fifty cents or, where the remuner- 
ation or profit is payable or is 
earned in respect of a period 
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longer than a day, the daily 
average of the remuneration or 
profit does not exceed that 
amount. 


The claimant, therefore, was not entitled 
to Unemployment Insurance benefit while 
engaged in forest fire-fighting. 

As to the claimant’s availability for work 
during that period, it is significant to note 
that according to form UIC 493A, he was 
on duty at least eleven hours a day. 
Furthermore it would seem from the 
testimony of the representative of the 


Provincial Department of Lands and 
Forests that it would be only under excep- 


‘tional circumstances that a person engaged 


in forest fire-fighting would be released 
therefrom. 

The insurance officer in his submission 
to me might have rightly compared the 
claimant’s case to that of “unemployed 
Reserve Army personnel who attend train- 
ing camps”. However a case relative to 
such personnel has never been before the 
Umpire for decision. 

The appeal is allowed. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, August, 1950* 


During the month of August, 1950, a 
total of 61,545 initial and renewal claims 
were filed at local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. This 
represents an increase of 40 per cent over 
the July figure of 43,929 claims, as com- 
pared with an increase of about 22 per cent 
over the 50,291 claims filed in August, 1949. 
The more than seasonal increase in claims 
in August, 1950, was likely due to lay-offs of 
non-striking workers in industries which 
experienced a curtailment of operations due 
to the nation-wide railway strike in the 
latter part of August. 

All provinces except Prince Edward 
Island showed an increase in the number 
of initial and renewal claims filed in 
August over July. The largest percentage 
increases were registered, in order of 
descending magnitude, in Nova Scotia (154 
per cent), Saskatchewan (135 per cent), 
Manitoba (101 per cent), Alberta (86 per 
cent), and Ontario (40 per cent). 

Ordinary claimants on the live register 
on the last working day of the month 
increased from 92,520 in July to 98,930 in 
August (the August, 1949, total was 80,813). 
The relatively small increase in ordinary 
claimants on the live register on the last 
working day of the month, in comparison 
with the large increase in claims filed over 
the previous month, can probably be 
explained by the fact that the railway strike 
was over just prior to the last working day 
of the month. 

Of the total number of persons on the 
live register in August, 74,402 or 67 per 
cent were on the register seven days or 
more, as compared with 84,575 or 80 per 
cent in July. A higher percentage of 
females (34 per cent) than males (25 per 
cent) was on the live register 73 days or 
more. 

Initial and renewal claims handled at 
adjudicating centres numbered 46,232 in 
August. Of these, 35,748 were allowed and 
10,489 were disallowed or disqualified. 
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Chief reasons for non-entitlement to 
benefit were: “insufficient contributions” 
4094 cases, “voluntarily left employment” 
3,723 cases, and “not employed” 1,678 
cases. 

Persons commencing benefit on initial and 
renewal claims numbered 30,628 in August 
as compared with 30,945 in July, and 34,422 
in August, 1949. The lack of ariy increase 
in new beneficiaries between July and 
August, a time in which claims filed in- 
creased sharply, is probably due to the fact 
that persons filing claims during the rail- 
way strike became re-employed before com- 
pletion of their waiting period. 

During the month of August, $4,412,992 
in benefit were paid in respect of 1,925,184 
days as compared with $4,726,614 and 
2,053,009 days for July, and $3,717,000 and 
1,650,997 days for August, 1949. 

Yor the week of August 26 to September 1, 
67,303 persons received $886,221 in respect 
of 387,366 days, as compared with 76,840 
persons, $1,022,377 and 444,583 days for the 
week of July 29 to August 4, and 62,705 
persons, $813,027 and 361,497 days for the 
week August 13 to 19, 1949. Average dura- 
tion of benefit for the week of August 26 
to September 1 was the same (5-8 days) 
as for the week of July 29 to August 4, 
while the average amount of benefit paid 
during these weeks was $13.17 and $13.31 
respectively. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending August 31, 1950, showed 
that insurance books were issued to 3,644,839 
employees, who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1950—an 
increase of 132,450 since July 31, 1950. 

As at August 31, 1950, 240,277 employers 
were registered, representing an increase of 
1,612 since July 31, 1950. 


* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION’S 


NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


In reviewing the fiscal year 1949-50, the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission notes that it was one of “remarkable 


contrasts.” 


Canada, in the twelve-month period under 


review, achieved the highest level of employment in its 
history, and also encountered the most serious unemploy- 
ment since the organization was established. 


During the summer of 1950, the Com- 
mission reports, Canada’s total labour force 
rose to approximately 5,200,000, while during 
the winter the numbers of persons seeking 
employment, exclusive of those applying 
for supplementary benefit, exceeded 375,000. 
“Obviously”, the Report observes, “one con- 
dition has an important bearing on the 
other. When the labour force increases 
there will be a corresponding increase in 
anemployed if conditions producing unem- 
ployment develop”. 

The Report points out that from Novem- 
ber, 1949, until nearly the end of March, 
figures of unemployment increased, and that 
although it was the period of seasonal 
unemployment there were other factors 
which were not entirely seasonal in their 
nature. Uncertainties respecting interna- 
tional trade, currency, devaluation, indus- 
trial disputes in the United States and 
Canada resulting in curtailment of essential 
supplies, as well as adverse weather condi- 
tions, all resulted in slowing up. certain 
industries. 

The situation was such that during the 
1950 session of Parliament provision was 
made for amending the Unemployment 
Insurance Act so as to provide for payment 
of supplementary benefit to persons who 
had exhausted or were unable to qualify 
for ordinary benefit. 

During the winter of 1949-50, when figures 
of unplaced applicants were showing a 
marked increase, the Commission initiated 
a campaign designed to assist in stimulating 
employment. The basic idea was that a 
_ great deal of work, such as interior painting 
and decorating, repairing, etc. frequently 
held up until the spring, could be done in 
winter. A large number of jobs were pro- 
vided through the campaign and in this 
way, the report says, difficult periods for 
many workers were bridged over until the 
spring brought increased employment 
opportunities. 


e 


Amendments to Unemployment 
Insurance Act 


In addition to making provision for pay- 
ment of supplementary benefit, other 
amendments which received the approval of 
Parliament provided for a number of 
important changes with reference to cover- 
age, contributions and benefit. Effective on 
proclamation, the ceiling for insurability 
is raised from $3,120 to $4,800 a year, bring- 
ing within the scope of the Act an estimated 
additional 75,000 persons. The number of 
contribution classes is reduced from nine 
to six, payments by employers and em- 
ployees are equalized throughout all classes, 
and an additional. higher class of contribu- 
tions is added, in keeping with the raising 
of the ceiling for insurability, and a higher 
rate of benefit to persons contributing in 
the new class. The Commission was also 
empowered to make special regulations 
prescribing the conditions under which 
benefit may be paid to married women 
(L.G., April, 1950, p. 532). 


Seasonal Regulations 


Seasonal regulations applying to certain 
industries which have a pronounced and 
regularly recurring off-season were modified 
in several respects. 

Regulations were also made extending the 
provisions of the seasonal regulations to 
employment in lumbering and logging in 
all parts of -Canada other than British 
Columbia when contributions became pay- 
able in that industry at April 1, 1950. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


At’ March 31, 1949, the balance in the 
unemployment insurance fund was $529,- 
535,437.88. During the fiscal year 1949-50 
revenue from contributions by employers, 
employees and the government totalled 
$124 .526,748.14. Miscellaneous revenue 
(interest on investments, etc.) increased the 
total revenue to $138,935,737.27. Benefit 
paid (including supplementary benefit for 
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March of $818,065.89) totalled $85,824 202.13, 


leaving a net balance at March 31, 1950, © 


of $582,646,972.52. 

The amount paid out in benefit was 
almost $36,000,000 over the total for 1948-49. 
The increase was due to the higher amount 
of unemployment in the winter, as com- 
pared with the previous year, and the fact 
that more claimants had become entitled 
to the maximum benefit payable under the 
new rates which came into effect for the 
first time in October, 1948. The average 
daily rate of benefit payable in 1949-50, 
excluding supplementary benefit, was $2.34 
as compared with an average rate of $2.09 
in 1948-49. 


Costs of Administration 


Administrative costs of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission during the 
fiscal year amounted: to $20,385,981.70. The 
total for the previous fiscal year was 
$18,965,130.67, an increase of $1,420,851.03. 
Increased salaries and higher rents 
accounted for the major portion of the 
increase. The amount of commission paid 
to the Post Office Department also 
increased. 

In considering the cost of administering 
the Commission organization, the report 
says, “there is sometimes a tendency to 
forget that a considerable part of this cost 
results from operation of the National Em- 
ployment Service. This service is given 
free of charge to employers and to all 
workers who require it whether they have 
previously been insured or not. 

“It is impossible to determine the value 
of the National Employment Service in 
terms of dollars and cents. Not only is it 
of great importance and value to the unem- 
ployed worker, but it is also a time, money 
and worry saver to the employer. That this 
is becoming more evident to employers in 
Canada is demonstrated by the fact that 
they are turning to the National Employ- 
ment Service for their employment needs. 
Some of the large organizations do their 
entire hiring through the Commission 
organization.” 

In addition to the National Employment 
Service, a certain amount of the administra- 
tive cost must be charged up against the 
cost of administering unemployment assist- 
ance in the new province of Newfoundland. 
A further administrative obligation arises 
out of the payment of supplementary bene- 
fits as provided in the recent amendments 
to the Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Operations of Employment Offices 


During the year 1,928,090 applications 
were registered at local employment offices, 
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and 1,019,045 vacancies were notified. Place- 
ments in regular and casual employment 
effected totalled 685,103; of these 466,980 
were male and 218,123 female. Placements 
in the previous year totalled 700,818. 


Placement of Displaced Persons 


The work of placing European displaced 
persons continued throughout 1949-50 but 
at a slower tempo due to a decline in em- 
ployers’ requests for immigrant labour. 
Since the inception of the immigration- 
labour program 38,582 displaced persons 
have been admitted to Canada. At the end 
of the year only 200 unplaced immigrants 
remained in reception hostels, indicating the 
success of the government’s program as well 
as of the placement task accomplished. 


Movement of Farm Labour 


Group movements of workers within 
Canada for the harvesting of farm crops, 
under Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour 
Agreements, between June and October 
resulted in the transfer of approximately 
4,600 workers. 

The Employment Service also took part in 
international transfers of sugar beet planters 
and harvesters, potato pickers and tobacco 
workers. 


Placement of Handicapped Workers 


Employment suitable to their physical 
capacities was found for approximately 
11,300 handicapped workers through the 
special placement facilities provided by the 
Employment Service. Of this number some 
8,200 were men and 3,100 women. More 
than 4,000 of the males were disabled ex- 
service men, while 79 disabled ex-service 
women were among the females placed. 


Executive and Professional 
Employment 


Improved organized and directed em- 
ployer relations activities, supplemented by 
increased publicity, brought about greater 


use of facilities provided by the employ- 


ment service for employers seeking workers 
and workers seeking jobs in the technical, 
scientific and professional fields, it is 
reported. 

Inquiries from persons in other countries 
seeking information in regard to employ- 
ment opportunities in the various profes- 
sions in Canada also increased in number. 
The officer of the Commission in charge of 
executive and professional placement work 
was appointed recruiting officer in Canada 
for the United Nations Organization and 
two campaigns were conducted to obtain 
staff for that organization. 
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Activities on behalf of university students 
were expanded. In the previous report it 
was noted that placement offices, staffed by 
Employment Service personnel, had been 
established at the Universities of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. During the year 
under review, by request, similar offices 
were organized on the campuses at Laval 
University and the University of Montreal, 
and skilled Employment Service staff mem- 
bers assigned to assist the offices at Toronto 
and McGill Universities and the University 
of British Columbia, operated by those 
institutions. At some of the other Canadian 
universities a part-time service was given 
by Employment Service personnel. 


Unemployment Assistance in Newfoundland 


In accordance with the terms of union, it 
was agreed that the Government of Canada 
would pay unemployment assistance to 
persons resident in Newfoundland who were 
unemployed at the date of union (April 1, 
1949), or who lost their employment within 
two years thereafter, provided they had 
been engaged in insurable employment but 
were not yet qualified for unemployment 
insurance benefit. 

Claims for unemployment assistance are 
handled through local offices of the Com- 
mission in the same manner as claims for 
benefit, but payment is made by subven- 
tions from the Treasury and not out of the 
unemployment insurance fund. 


Appeals to Umpire 


During the year the Umpire handed 
down 129 decisions—benefit cases 126 and 
coverage cases 3. The Commission also 
reported that a number of oral hearings 
were held at which officers of various 
interested unions and officials of the Com- 
mission, as well as claimants and their legal 
counsels, were present. 


Enforcement 


At both head office and regional levels, 
the legal branch is making a determined 
effort to ensure more complete and effective 
enforcement, the report states. In the inter- 
ests of establishing uniformity in enforce- 
ment procedure, the Legal Adviser inspected 
legal branches in all regional offices of the 
Commission during the autumn of 1949. A 
new method for reporting benefit frauds, 
which has been under study for some 


months, it is anticipated, will result in - 


increased efficiency. 

A total of 22,834 investigations of claim- 
ants was conducted by district investigators 
of the legal branch as compared with 19,263 
in the previous year—an increase of 18 
per cent. 


The most decided increase occurred in 
prosecutions against employers for failure 
to pay contributions on behalf of insurable 
employees. In the fiscal year 1948-49, 69 
prosecutions of this type were undertaken, 
whereas in the fiscal year 1949-50 there 
were 270. This represents an increase of 
almost 300 per cent. 

There was also an appreciable increase 
in the number of prosecutions against claim- 
ants. In 1948-49, 594 prosecutions of this 
type were undertaken, whereas in the fiscal 
year 1949-50, 751 benefit prosecutions were 
instituted. This is an increase of 26 per cent 
over the previous year. 

In the overall picture 1,101 prosecutions 
of all types were commenced in the fiscal 
year 1949-50, representing an increase of 54 
per cent over the fiscal year 1948-49 when 
714 prosecutions of all types were com- 
menced, 810 convictions registered, 12 
actions dismissed, and 31 cases withdrawn. 
On March 31, 1950, 366 cases were awaiting 
hearings in the various courts across the 
country. 


Employment Committees 


The National Employment Committee, 
advisory body to the Commission, held four 
regular quarterly meetings during the year. 

Some 500 meetings were held by the 80 
local committees established to advise and 
assist local office managers, and 45 by the 
five regional advisory groups, it is reported. 
Activities of the regional and local com- 
mittees resulted in submission to the cen- 
tral body of considerable employment data, 
as well as proposals for alleviation of unem- 
ployment in various parts of the country 
through inauguration of work projects and 
other means. When endorsed by the 
national committee and approved by the 
Commission such suggestions were referred 
to the appropriate government authorities. 

Employment of older workers, private 
employment agencies, assistance to techni- 
cally qualified displaced persons, apprentice- 
ship, vocational guidance and employment 
of youth, were some of the subjects which 
received the attention of committees during 
the year. 


Administration 


At the end of March, 1950, from five 
regional administrative offices the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission operated. 
181 local offices located in the principal 
cities and towns from coast to coast. In 
addition, full-time service was given to the 
public at 37 branch offices located prin- 
cipally in centres of population near, and 
under the supervision of, local offices. 
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Itinerant, or regular part-time service, was 
also extended from various local offices at 
71 other cities or towns. Agencies were 
maintained at two places. 

The extension of the Employment Service 
to Newfoundland upon the entry of the 
tenth province to Canada was accomplished 
speedily and without serious difficulties, it 
is reported. The island’s industry and work- 
ers are served by three local offices, and 
employment activities have been integrated 
with those in other provinces in the Com- 
mission’s Atlantic region. 

During the fiscal year certain increases in 
staff were necessitated by the opening of 
offices in Newfoundland and by the volume 
of insurance and employment work being 
handled by the Commission’s offices 


throughout Canada. On March 31, 1950, 


- the number of regular employees stood at 


7,070. 

The extension of the clearance facilities 
to the overseas office in London, established 
in 1948 to enable Canadian employers to 
seek workers in Britain, has proved suc- 
cessful. Through the London office many 
British craftsmen possessing skills relatively 
scarce in this country have found employ- 
ment in Canadian industry. A service has 
also been rendered by the London office 
to Britons planning to emigrate to Canada, 
by supplying information on employment 
prospects and working conditions in this 
country. 

The personnel of the Commission 
remained unchanged during the year. 


An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


DURING SEPTEMBER, 1950 


September was a month of unusually high activity in the labour 


market. 


In contrast to the same period last year when the 


loss of some foreign markets due to exchange difficulties was 
causing considerable uncertainty in the economy as a whole, a 
note of optimism now prevails in nearly every industry. Several 
have already benefited from new defence contracts received 
recently, notably the aircraft industry which was operating well 


below capacity last year. 


Strong seasonal activity superimposed 


upon this basic expansion has meant a steady drain wpon the 


current labour supply. 


The labour market was more active 
during September than at any time since 
the first post-war years. Seasonal activity 
was reaching its peak in agriculture, food 
processing, construction, and transportation; 
defence preparations were stimulating em- 
ployment in manufacturing and the logging 
industry was preparing for a heavy cut this 
fall. The generally buoyant state of the 
labour market during the late summer and 
fall months was indicated by the continued 
decline in applications on hand at National 


Employment Service offices during Sep- 


tember. At September 28, applications on 
file had fallen to 133,100, almost 8,000 less 
than at the same time last year, and there 
were more jobs registered than at any time 
since 1947. 
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The greatest activity was in the unskilled 
labour market. It is estimated that there 
are about 300,000 workers in Canada who 
work as the season demands in agriculture, 
fishing, construction and logging. During 
September, the demand for these workers 
overlaps and logging industries vie with 
agriculture and construction for the same 
supply of labour. This year, the competi- 
tion was even keener, since harvesting 
operations have been delayed in Western 
Canada. At the same time that application 
files in Ontario were being combed to find 
workers for the Prairie harvest, the logging 
industry was attracting help by high wages 
and offers of longer employment. Workers 
were not only being drawn from agricul- 
ture but from construction and mining. 
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Nevertheless, the working force in logging 
had not reached its peak by the end of 
September. Unfilled vacancies at National 
Employment Service offices, which probably 
represent the smaller part of the demand for 
woods workers, totalled more than 17,000 
at September 28. 

Although the focal point of recent 
demand has been the unskilled seasonal 
worker, labour shortages have appeared in 
other fields. Shortages of skilled and semi- 
skilled men in construction and in some 
meial-working trades have appeared: auto 
mechanics were still scarce and the lack of 
female help persisted in the domestic service 
field. Seasonal developments will not 
greatly change this situation and in some 
cases, as in metal-working, demand may 
increase in the coming months as more 
orders are placed for defence projects. 


Regional Analysis 


The continued improvement in employ- 
ment conditions in Newfoundland during 
September was based largely on the 
optimistic outlook for the newsprint 
industry. About twice last year’s number 
of workers were engaged in pulp cutting 
and pulp and paper mills were continuing 
to operate at capacity. In an effort to fill 
orders totalling one million tons of iron 
ore before the end of the shipping season, 
mining activity on Bell Island moved 
towards peak proportions. Work for trans- 


portation and dock workers had increased 
with the rising volume of imports for the 


.Christmas trade and heavy shipments to 


the outports prior to the freeze-up. Fish- 
ing, building and road construction and 
railway maintenance also kept many 
workers occupied. Registrations at National 
Employment Service offices declined 1,100 
during the month, to total 5,500 at 
September 28. 

Features of the still improving employ- 
ment situation in the Maritime provinces 
during September were the continuing high 
level of construction activity in many 
areas; movements of harvest workers into 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, and 
Maine potato fields and Annapolis Valley 
orchards; and increases in pulp and lumber 
cutting activity in Northern New Bruns- 
wick. The strong demand for harvest help 
retarded the expansion of woods employ- 
ment and the supply of woods workers is 
expected to remain below requirements 
until the harvest season ends. Coal mining 
employment continued at a high level as 
steps were taken to further increase coal 
output. While growing shortages of 
materials make the future plans of steel 
plants uncertain, their activity has been 
generally well maintained so far. Ship- 
building has expanded somewhat in Halifax. 

Live job applications on file with National 
Employment Service offices in the Mari- 
times at the end of September totalled 
16,500, only slightly lower than at the end 
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of August but over 2,000 below the total 


a year ago. Registrations at most local . 


offices varied only slightly over the month, 
but the decline relative to last year appears 
to have taken place in the smaller areas, 
while data from most of the larger centres 
show slight increases over 1949. 

Some temporary labour shortages had 
developed in the Quebec region during 
September, particularly among unskilled 
workers. Total applications on hand at 
tmployment offices dropped by about 3,000 
during the month to total 42,700 at 
September 28. This was 1,300 less than 
last year at this time; male applicants had 
declined by 6,600, but the number of women 
registered had risen by 5,300. Heavy 
hiring for the logging camps, which coin- 
cided in many instances with agricultural 
labour requirements, have taxed the avail- 
able supply of male workers. Sufficient 
farm help was available, however, to harvest 
the better-than-average crop this year. By 
the middle of September, workers were 
moving into the State of Maine for potato 
picking; about 1,200 were involved in the 
organized movement this year. Another 
1,150 men left Quebec to help with the 
Prairie harvest. Farm workers were also 
being absorbed in large numbers in the 
woods. It was estimated that 35,200 were 
already employed in the major pulp and 
paper companies in Quebec at October 7, 
and about 11,900 others were required. The 
greatest demand was in the St. Maurice 
and North Shore districts. 

Many skilled men will be needed in Sorel 
to help in filling the $12.1 million order for 
guns placed by the American and Cana- 
dian governments during September and 
early October. In addition, employment in 
the shipyards will be expanding due to 
the recent orders received by the Dominion 
government. 

As in all districts in Quebec, the employ- 
ment situation had decidedly improved in 
the Eastern Townships. Increased tonnage 
is reported by mining industries, with some 
labour shortages. Employment is seasonally 
increasing in textiles although some firms 
are still working short-time. A union 
agreement for an 8-hour shift in the cotton 
textile plants in Valleyfield, has necessitated 
the hiring of 400 additional workers. 
Although heavy industries in Sherbrooke 
are still operating below last year’s level, 
the situation has improved considerbly. 
Former workers are being recalled as 
important orders have been received for 
materials for the Labrador development 
project. 

In the Ontario region, increased employ- 
ment activity was reflected in a decrease 
of 15 per cent from the previous month 
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in the number. of job registrations at 
September 28. which totalled 33,900. The 
reduction was entirely in the male division, 
and a marked scarcity of heavy labour 
has developed. Considerable expansion in 
heavy industry, the transfer of workers to 
the Western harvest and peak construc- 
tion activity accounted for these conditions. 

The upsurge in manufacturing activity 
in response to the current buoyancy of the 
national economy has resulted in increased 
hiring in many Ontario centres. Activity 
in firms manufacturing durable goods has 
shown particular improvement. The auto- 
mobile industry in Windsor attained a new 
production level during the month, and 
hiring at other automobile manufacturing 
centres was steady. The new diesel plant 
at London was in full production and 
steadily increasing its staff. There were 
also substantial gains in employment in 
aircraft, paint, woodworking, electrical and 
industrial machinery plants. 

In general, the Ontario harvest has been 
disappointing. Frost in the Belleville area 
caused heavy reductions in the yield of 
vegetables with consequent loss of employ- 
ment in canning factories, while excessive 
rain deteriorated crops at St. Catharines 
and Niagara Falls. Sugar refining, how- 
ever, was beginning to absorb some labour 
at Wallaceburg and Chatham. 

In the northern part of the region, 
although there was a steady expansion in 
metal mining, the heaviest demand came 
from pulp-wood contractors. The scarcity 
of bush workers at Kirkland Lake, Timmins 
and Sudbury is already acute and it is 
expected that fewer Quebec farmers will 
be available this year to relieve this 
shortage. 

During September, the Prairie region 
entered its period of peak employment as 
the grain harvest made a long-delayed 
beginning. Job applications, which stood 
at 16,500 on September 28, showed a 
decline of 36 per cent during the month, 
almost all of which was in male applica- 
tions. Although most of this reduction was 
the result of harvest hirings, part at least 
could be attributed to increased activity 
in coal mining and some branches of manu- 
facturing, as well as the beginning of fall 
fishing and the sugar beet run. 

Through the joint efforts of the National 
Employment Service and the Provincial 
Farm Labour Services, about 2,300 Eastern 
harvesters were received and distributed 
almost equally among the three. provinces. 
There was some shortage of farm labour 
in Manitoba, but in other areas the local 
and transient labour supply was sufficient 
to meet the demand. 


Because of the lateness of the harvest, 
other activities whose labour needs are 
usually met by the return of harvesters 
were being delayed this year. There was 
a continuous and heavy demand for bush 
workers in the Lakehead area. Although 
there were 1,400 more men working in the 
bush than at this time last year, additional 
orders for 5,000 men were placed at 
Winnipeg; these will be difficult to obtain 
even after the harvest. In some areas, it 
was also impossible to supply the demands 
for workers until after the harvest in such 
industries as sugar refining, construction and 
railway maintenance. With favourable 
weather, therefore, it is likely that the 
peak employment period will continue 
somewhat later this year than last. 

In most of the Prairie region, there was 
a scarcity of skilled construction workers. 
Employment in coal mining improved 
during the month, particularly at the 
Estevan strip mining projects. Miners were 
also working full time at Lethbridge, Red 
Deer and Drumheller, but mines at 
Edmonton and Blairmore were still on 
short time. 

The strongest employment situation in 
the past two years prevailed in the Pacific 
region during September, as peak activity 
continued in most, industries, particularly 
in logging and lumber, agriculture and base 
metal mining. At September 28, live job 
applications at National Employment Ser- 
vice offices totalled 17,900, a drop of 2,100 
from last month, and 3,000 from the same 
date last year. At some offices, the per- 
centage drop in actual claims for unem- 
ployment insurance indicated a greater 
improvement in insurable occupations than 
in employment as a whole. At the month’s 
end, there was some slackening in con- 
struction and harvesting, but all physically 
fit workers, skilled and unskilled, were being 
absorbed in the forest industries. 

The fruit harvest was well on the way 
to completion at the end of the month. 
The United Kingdom order and increased 
shipments to the United States had eased 
the apple marketing problem considerably. 
In most areas, the crop was harvested 
without undue difficulty. There was a 
scarcity of pickers at Kelowna and Vernon, 
but the situation was expected to be in 
hand by the beginning of October. 

Under the influence of continued, export 
demand, logging and allied industries were 
working at capacity. The most urgent need 
was for all types of logging labour. On 
the mainland, the scarcity of forest skills 
remained acute, despite collective agree- 
ments with higher wages. Some lumber 
Operators were advertising for Prairie 


workers but these would not be available 
until after the harvest. 

The stepped-up defence program had 
brightened the prospects for the base metal 
industry, and there has been a steady 
demand for experienced miners. Coal 
mining remained relatively stable through- 
out the month, 


Industrial Analysis 


During September, agricultural activity 
was at its peak and Canadian farmers 
experienced difficulty in obtaining sufficient 
harvest help. Increasing demand for 
workers from other industries; particularly 
construction and logging, cut heavily into 
the available labour supply. As well, immi- 
grant help was not available in such large 
numbers as in previous years, although 
some Displaced Persons were still being 
admitted. Many who have completed their 
contract terms, have bought their own 
farms and others have moved into urban 
employment. Finally, the re-opening of 
the schools resulted in the withdrawal of 
younger workers who formed a large and 
important sector of the labour force. 

The Prairie harvest was late in starting 
this year, getting under way about the 
first week in September, and was further 
delayed by wet weather in some parts of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Labour short- 
ages were general throughout the region, 
especially since the harvests in the three 
provinces occurred at the same time this 
year. In the organized movement of 
harvesters from Eastern Canada to the 
Prairies, 2,300 workers. were sent during 
August and September. 

Potato picking made heavy demands on 
Canadian labour during September. About 
2,200 pickers from Quebee and New Bruns- 
wick went over to Maine in the organized 
movement this year, as compared to 1,350 
in 1949. There were three organized, move- 
ments carried out within the Maritime 
provinces. About 600 pickers went from 
Nova Scotia to Prince Edward Island; 1,000 
workers took part in a movement within 
the province of New Brunswick and another 
300 in a similar movement in Prince Edward 
Island. A movement from the Prairies to 
North Dakota was also carried out. 


Data on wages paid male hired help on | 


farms, issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, showed that wages at August 15 
were the highest on record. During 1949, 
a downward movement in Wage rates was 
experienced but the scarcity of farm labour, 
together with increases in wages and prices 
generally, has terminated this trend. 

A marked increase in labour market 
activity in the manufacturing industries 
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was evident during September,, as_ the 
economy expanded in response to increased 
seasonal activity and defence spending 
stimuli. Hirings were heavy during the 
month, wage rates were rising, many new 
factories were either planned or in the 
contract stage, and shortages of some 
materials, notably steel, were beginning to 
develop. 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 
IN MANUFACTURING 
(Base: June 1, 1941=100) 
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The Oe goods industries, in which 
heavy lay-offs have occurred in the past 
two years, were preparing to return to 
near-wartime levels of production and 
employment. Aircraft, shipbuilding, and 
armament plants were adding large num- 
bers of workers to their staffs. While some 
consumer durable goods industries, particu- 
larly those producing electrical apparatus 
and automobiles, were expanding, employ- 
ment in other consumer goods industries 
such as textiles, tobacco and beverages was 
either stable or declining. 

With an expanding economy, the upward 
movement in wage rates became more 
general during the month. With new collec- 
tive agreements being negotiated for the 
year, wage increases were being given in 
most industries, usually without a work 
stoppage. In the meat-packing industry. 
10,000 employees of the “Big Three” 
received an 84 cent-an-hour increase; some 
6,000 Eastern Canada textile workers 
received varying increases; Montreal and 
Toronto fur workers were also given 
industry-wide pay raises and about 20,000 
iron and steel workers, including employees 
of General Motors and Chrysler, received 
wage boosts. 
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During August and September, there was 
a rush to start work on new factories before 
anticipated shortages of key materials 
developed. Industrial contracts awarded 
during these two months were unusually 
heavy, bringing the 9-month total to $102.5 
million, about 25 per cent above ‘the com- 
parable 1949 figure. Over 2,700 new job 
openings were reported to the Department 
of Labour during the third quarter of the 
year, as a result of the completion of 38 
new plants. 

In sharp contrast with the 1949-50 season, 
labour demand in the legging industry was 
very strong in all regions during September. 
In the East, with excellent market prospects 
for both lumber and pulpwood, operators 
were planning a heavy cut and -were start- 
ing early to build up their staffs. The 
supply of labour was limited however, as 
both construction and agriculture were at 
the peak of seasonal activity and the 
demand was far in excess of supply. 

The British Columbia forestry industries 
continued to operate at a high level, with 
ideal weather conditions prevailing during 
most of the month. Shortages of skilled 
and unskilled workers were reported in all 
occupations, although labour turnover was 
lower. Fire hazard was the only other 
limiting factor on production and resulted 
in a three-day lay-off of 450 workers at 
Ladysmith. Rains toward the end of the 
month eliminated this hazard in most areas. 
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Eastern Canada including Manitoba as 
reported by Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. 
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With this heavy demand in all regions, 
the number of unfilled vacancies registered 
with the National Employment Service 
increased sharply during September. At the 
month’s end, there were over 17,000 regis- 
tered as against 6,000 at the end of August. 
The demand was the strongest in those 
areas in which heavy unemployment 
occurred last year. About half the total 
of 17,000 was in the province of Quebec. 
4,600 in the Prairies (chiefly the Lakehead 
area), 2,400 in Ontario and 1,100 in the 
Atlantic region. 

Construction activity was at its seasonal 
peak in September, with the industry oper- 
ating at capacity and backlogs of new work 
beginning to pile up. The demand for 
workers was increasing and labour shortages, 
which had existed all summer, became more 
severe during the month. These shortages 
were common to both skilled workers and 
labourers in all occupational groups. In 
only- one large city, Vancouver, where 
several large commercial and housing pro- 
jects had been completed, was a drop in 
demand reported. 

In addition to the scarcity of suitable 
labour, shortages of material were also a 
limiting factor on production. Temporary 
lay-offs of construction workers due to lack 
of materials were reported from various 
centres in Ontario. Quebec and British 


Columbia during the month. The type of 
material in short supply varied by locality 
but structural steel, cement, plastering 
materials, and brick were among the more 
important. 

High employment in the industry in the 
immediate future is indicated by the large 
number of projects now in the contract 
stage. An unusually high volume of con- 
tracts were awarded in September, the 
figure of $129 million being the highest 
on record for that month. This brought 
the nine-month total value of contracts 
awarded to a staggering $1.01 billion, well 
above the total of $812 million for the 
same period in the record construction 
year of 1949. 

In spite of this apparent increase in the 
volume of work, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index of construction employment 
at August 1 was below that of August 1, 
1949. The index for that date in 1950 
was 202.3, as compared to the 1949 figure 
of 203.5 (1926=100). This slight decline 
was due to a drop in railway and highway 
construction, as the building construction 
index was above that of August 1, 1949. 
On a regional basis, these year-to-year 
comparisons show that reported employ- 
ment was down at August 1 in the Mari- 
times, Quebec and Pacific areas, with 
Ontario and the Prairies showing increases. 
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Employment Service Activities 


The number of workers and jobs brought 
together by the National Employment 
Service during September was at a record 
high for the past four years. While most 
of the orders were filled by local workers, 
increasing numbers were being put in clear- 
ance—that is, were being circulated through 
the region or the Dominion, if necessary, 
to find suitable help. Orders for farm help, 
loggers, various construction and metal- 
working tradesmen, as well as requests for 
bank clerks, were being sought outside the 
local office areas where they were placed. 

Despite the fact that more women have 
been placed during the past five months 
than in the same period in any postwar 
year, applications on hand at the end of 
September were more than a third higher 
than a year ago. ‘This, to some extent, 
was due to the number of married women 
returning to the labour market. High living 


Unemployment in Trade Unions, 


Trade union unemployment in Canada 
declined to 3-1 per cent at the end of 
June, from 4:4 per cent at the end of 
the previous quarter, but was higher than 
the percentage of 1:8 noted at June 30, 
1949. 

In this analysis, unemployment refers 
only to involuntary idleness due _ to 
economic causes. Persons who are with- 
out work because of illness, a strike or 
lockout, or who are engaged in work out- 
side their own trade are not considered as 
unemployed. 


costs have been forcing housewives who 
have not been working for many years to 
seek work; others. have been registering 
at NES offices in anticipation of job oppor- 
tunities in aircraft and munitions plants. 
In an effort to further ensure that married 
women not genuinely interested in securing 
employment will not be eligible for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, a new regula- 
tion concerning the payment of benefits to 
married women will become effective on 
November 15. This specifies that married 
women who have not worked for 90 days 
since their marriage may be disqualified 
from receiving benefits for a period of two 
years unless the reason for their release was 
a shortage of work or an employer’s rule 
against employing married women. The 
Unemployment Insurance Commission was 
given the power to make such a regula- 
tion by an amendment to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act during February, 1950. 


June 30, 1950* 


The number of reporting unions varies 
from quarter to quarter with consequent 
variations in the membership upon which 
the percentage of unemployment is based. 
It should be understood, therefore, that 
the figures refer only to organizations 
reporting. At the date under review, 2,643 
locals reported a combined membership of 
570,692. In the previous quarter, reports 
were received from 2,477 locals with 489,984 
members, while at the end of June, 1949, 


* See Tables C-11 and C-12. 
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the percentage was based on 2,504 locals 
representing 489,045 members. 

Table C-11 shows the percentage of union 
unemployment at the end of certain months 
in various provinces. As compared with 
the previous quarter, the percentage of 
unemployment declined in each province 
except New Brunswick. As compared with 
June, 1949, unemployment declined in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia, was unchanged in Alberta and 
exceeded the previous year’s level in all 
other provinces. 

Table C-12 indicates the percentage of 
trade union unemployment by industrial 
groups. Returns were received from 1,088 
locals in the manufacturing industries. 
These reported 297,457 members of whom 
9,928 were unemployed at the end of June. 
At the end of the previous quarter, 1,020 
locals reported 256,404 members of whom 
9,435 were unemployed at the end of 
March. At June 30, 1949, reports were 
received from 1,028 locals with a member- 
ship of 260,071 members of whom 4,723 
were without work at that date. 

In the transportation group, reports were 
received from 867 locals representing a 


membership of 116,510 of whom 4,397 were 
unemployed at the end of June. At the 
end of the previous quarter, 804 locals with 
a membership of 102,731 reported 2,180 out 
of work while at the end of June, 1949, 
821 locals with a membership of 99,966 
members reported 1,044 as unemployed. 

Unemployment in Mining fell from 2-3 
to 1-3 per cent. Reports were received 
from 69 locals with a membership of 35,363 
of whom 464 were out of work. 

In the building and construction trades, 
unemployment fell from 15-8 to 4-2 per 
cent. Reports from 221 locals with’ a 
membership of 55,852 show 2,356 unem- 
ployed as compared with 7,343 unemployed 
out of a membership of 46,483 in 214 
locals at March 31, 1949. At June 30, 1949, 
the proportion unemployed in these trades 
was 4°3 per cent. 

Of the main groups of industries, unem- 
ployment at June 30, as compared with the 
previous quarter, was less in Lumbering, 
Mining, Manufacturing, Construction, Com- 
munication and Services; it was unchanged 
in Trade, and increased in Transportation. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS OF MALE AND FEMALE 
WAGE-EARNERS AND SALARIED EMPLOYEES 
IN MANUFACTURING, 1948° 


In the eleven-month period between the 1947 and 1948 surveys, 
average weekly wages rose by 10:6 per cent for men and 12-1 
per cent for women. In the preceding year, men’s weekly wages 
rose by 14-1 per cent and women’s by 15-1 per cent over the 


November, 1946 figures. 


Average time worked remained sub- 


stantially the same as in 1947. 


Results’ of the third annual survey of 
earnings and hours in leading manufac- 
turing establishments, recently published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, show 
that in the last week of October, 1948, 
women made up 24-1 per cent of all 
employees reported in the latest survey, 
22-4 per cent of the wage-earners and 32-8 
per cent of the salaried personnel. These 
percentages reflect insignificant decreases 
from the proportions reported for Novem- 
ber, 1947. 

Women employed as  wage-earners 
received, on the average, $5.35 a week less 
than those defined as salaried workers. 
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There was a somewhat greater increase in 
the wages than in the salaries paid to 
women over the 11 months. Their average 
hourly earnings amounted to 63-6 per cent 
of men’s hourly earnings, their average 
weekly wages to 56-7 per cent, and average 
weekly salaries to 49-2 per cent. The differ- 
ence in percentage between the hourly and 
weekly figures for the women results from 


*The survey includes all employees on the pay- 
lists of establishments usually employing 15 or more 
persons, with the exception of travelling salesmen, 
homeworkers, watchmen, charwomen and_ workers, 
engaged on new construction. Proprietors or firm 
members and employees of separately organized’ 
sales offices were also excluded. 
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their shorter working time; the disparity 
between the proportions of women’s weekly 
wages and their weekly salaries in relation 
to men’s earnings is chiefly due to the 
influence of the comparatively high saldries 
of executive and administrative employees 
—mostly male—on the average earnings of 
the salaried personnel. 

The 1948 statistics were collected for the 
last week in October, one month earlier 
than in the two preceding surveys. Except 
in a few seasonal industries, such as sawmill, 
food processing, and apparel manufacturing, 
the change in the period of the survey did 
not materially affect the comparability of 
the date, it is explained. 

Increases in average wages were general 


“throughout Canada in the 11-month period 


between the 1947 and 1948 surveys. 
Average weekly wages rose by 10-6 per 
cent for men and by 12:1 per cent for 
women. Upward adjustments of wage rates, 
often on an “across-the-board” basis, were 
chiefly responsible for the increases, 
although changes in levels of industrial 
activity for seasonal and other reasons, and 
other circumstances were contributing 
factors. The variations were smaller than 
in the preceding year, when men’s weekly 
wages rose by 14-1 per cent and women’s 
by 15-1 per cent over the figures reported 
in November, 1946. The average time 
worked by the wage-earners, and the pro- 
portions working hours longer or shorter 
than average remained, on the whole, sub- 
stantially the same as in 1947. 

Salaried personnel made up 16-7 per cent 
of the reported employees and were paid 
20-5 per cent of the gross payrolls in 1948. 
Their average weekly earnings rose by 6:3 
per cent from 1947, while wages rose by 
10-9 per cent. In the preceding year, 
salaries had increased by 13-5 per cent and 
wages by 14:9 per cent. Men averaged 
$63.48 a week in October, 1948—$3.27 more 
than in November, 1947; in the previous 
year their weekly earnings had risen by $7. 
The amounts of the increases in women’s 
salaries in the same periods were appre- 
ciably smaller; they were paid $31.26 a 
week in 1948 and $28.68 in 1947. The 
average hours reported for salaried per- 
sonnel of both sexes declined slightly from 
the 1947 levels. 


Wage-Earners 


Wage-earners, defined as production 
workers, route drivers and delivery men, 
maintenance *and related employees, com- 
prised 83-3 per cent of all persons reported 
in the 1948 survey. Male wage-earners 
made up 77:6 per cent of the total, 0:3 
percentage points above the proportion in 
November, 1947. Among the 17 major 
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industrial divisions, the numbers of women 
wage-earners exceeded the numbers of men 
only in the clothing division, where they 
comprised 69-8 per cent of the reported 
workers. 

The sex distribution of wage-earners 
varied provincially in accordance with the 
industrial activities represented in the 
different areas. The highest proportion of 
men was reported in British Columbia, 
where large sumbers of wage-earners are 
employed in the lumber, iron and steel 
and other industries which utilize the ser- 
vices of few women. The general propor- 
tion of women employed as wage-earners 
in Quebec was substantially higher than in 
other provinces because of the importance 
of the textile, clothing, tobacco and other 
light industries, in which women constitute 
high percentages of the workers. 


Average Earnings? 


Reported earnings in manufacturing as a 
whole averaged 94:6 cents an hour and 
$41.25 a week for both sexes, 102-3 cents 
an hour and $45.73 a week for men, and 
65:1 cents an hour and $25.91 a week for 
women. These figures represent substantial 
increases over the levels reported in 
November, 1947, although the advances 
were smaller than in the preceding year. 
Both men and women employed in durable 
goods manufacturing were more highly paid 
and enjoyed somewhat greater increases in 
pay in the 11 months than those in the non- 
durable goods division. 

Male workers in the motor vehicle manu- 
facturing group received the highest aver- 
age hourly pay of $1.31 an hour, and those 
in pulp and paper mills received the highest 
average weekly pay, amounting to $55.02. 
Among industries reporting more than 
1,000 female wage-earners, women’s average 
hourly and average weekly earnings were 
highest in the plants producing motor 
vehicle parts and accessories, where they 
received 87-2 cents an hour and $35.23 a 
week, on the average, at the end of October, 
1948. In this industry and in several others, 
the amounts of increases in hourly earnings 
since November, 1947, were the same for 
both men and women. Such “across-the- 
board” adjustments produced higher per- 
centage increases in women’s earnings than 
in men’s, so that their wages constituted 


2 Manufacturers co-operating in the survey were 
asked to state the gross earnings of all reported 
wage-earners for part-time, full-time and overtime 
work in the week ending October 31, 1948, regard- 
less of whether they were paid on a time, piece- 
work, commission or other basis. Incentive, produc- 
tion, cost-of-living and other bonuses earned in 
the week were included, as were payments to 
workers absent with pay during any part of the 
week. 


TABLE A.—AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS REPORTED IN MANUFACTURING IN 
THE LAST WEEK IN OCTOBER, 1948, WITH PERCENTAGE INCREASES OVER THOSE 
FOR THE LAST WEEK IN NOVEMBER, 1947 


Both Sexes Men Women 
Average Average Average 
Area or Group Hourly qporeons Hourly enenease How iaerpare 
i Earnings ___| Novem- Earnings Naver ___ Earnings _| Novem- 
194g | 1947 | Ber, 1947) ggg | toa7 | ber, 1947| Gogg) aga7 | ber, 1947 
cents p.c cents p.c. cents p.c 
CANADA.......... 94-6 85-1 11:2 102-3 92-1 11-1 65-1 58-2 11:9 
Durable Goods..... 103-0 92-6 11:3 105-2 94-8 11-1 75+7 67°7 11-8 
Non-Durable Goods 86-9 78-3 11:0 98-5 88-8 10-9 62-9 56-1 12-1 
Nova Scotia........ 82-4 75-5 9-1 88-4 81-1 9-0 45-5 40-6 12-1 
New Brunswick..... 82-5 73-°9 11-6 88-4 79-5 11-2 52-6 47-7 10-3 
juebec alee eS». ctaiats 85-4 76-7 11-3 93-6 84-2 11-2 61-4 54-1 13-5 
Ontario eine iit ate re sacclars 99-9 89-7 11-4 107-3 96-6 11-1 69-2 62-2 11-3 
Manitoba........... 91-0 82-0 11-0 98-6 88-1 11-9 61-5 57-0 7-9 
Saskatchewan.,...... 93-3 84-5 10-4 96-6 87-5 10-4 66-9 62-3 7-4 
Alberta..... Maan Datars 95-5 84-2 13-4 100-0 88-6 12-9 67-1 60-4 11-1 
British Columbia. . 114-2 103-6 10-2 118-9 107-8 10-3 75°2 68-2 10-3 


TABLE B.—AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES REPORTED IN MANUFACTURING IN THE 
LAST WEEK IN OCTOBER, 1948, WITH PERCENTAGE INCREASES OVER THOSE FOR 
THE LAST WEEK IN NOVEMBER, 1947 


Both Sexes Men Women 
Average Average Average 
Area or Group Weekly Increase Weekly Increase Weekly Increase 
Wages over Wages over Wages over 
November November |—— November 
1948 1947 1947 1948 1947 1947 || 1948 1947 1947 

$ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. $ $ p.c 

COREE foie eae 41.25 | 37.19 10-9 45.73 | 41.35 10-6 25°91 | 23-11 12-1 
i} 

Durable Goods........... 45.32 | 40.93 10-8 46.50 | 42.19 10-3 30.73 | 27-76 10-7 
Non-Durable Goods...... 37.63 33.90 11-0 44.52 40.32 10-4 24.97 22.16 12-7 
NOVA ScObias sees... as niess 37.74 | 34.58 9-1 40.66 | 37.47 8-5 20.25 | 17.62 14-9 
New Brunswick........... 38.03 33.55 13-4 41.55 37.05 12-1 22.04 19.22 14-7 
Cuehecssas. user esn dies 38.60 | 34.82 10-9 43.80 | 39.66 10-4 25.11.) 22.02 14-0 
Ontario parca ee een 42.86 38.57 11-1 47.10 42.70 10-3 26.92 24.13 11-2 
Mamtobarr acs, it aie ee 39.22 35.59 10-2 43.48 39.20 10-9 24.35 22.63 7-6 
Saskatchewan............. 40.12 36.63 9-5 42.12 39.16 7-6 26.09 25.10 3:9 
PAIDOrtah ts see ae ee 41.35 36.81 12-3 43.80 39.07 12-1 27.31 25.25 8-2 
British Columbia......... 46.02 41.85 10-0 48.27 43.55 10-8 || 28.58 26.19 9-1 


TABLE C.—AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES REPORTED IN MANUFACTURING IN 
THE LAST WEEK IN OCTOBER, 1948, WITH PERCENTAGE INCREASES OVER THOSE 
FOR THE LAST WEEK IN NOVEMBER, 1947 


Both Sexes Men Women 
Average Average Average 
Area or Group Weekly Increase Weekly Increase Weekly Increase 
Salaries over Salaries over Salaries over 
November November |—— November 
1948 1947 1947 1948 1947 1947 1948 1947 1947 

$ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. $ $ p.c 
Canada ee rs 52.91 | 49.78 6-3 63.47 | 60.21 5-4 31.26 | 28.68 9-0 
Durable Goods........... 54.94 | 51.73 6-4 64.31 | 61.20 5-2 31.90 | 29.01 10-0 
Non-Durable Goods...... 51.24} 48.21 6:3 62.70 | 59.33 5-6 30.83 | 28.47 8-3 
INoVaImcotiane a2% sh.65.4 48.42 | 45.34 6:8 56.49 | 53.44 5-7 27.29 |: 25.67 6-3 
New Brunswick........... 46.70 44.59 4-7 55.94 53.56 4-4 26.86 24.78 8-4 
Caeheciee. kris eves ee 52.39 49.45 5-9 62.20 59.09 5-3 31.52 28.95 8-9 
UTARIOL we ee. ee 53.63 50.46 6-3 65.20 62.01 5:2 31.40 28.84 8-9 
MATITODAN cc oct Oe soc «ois, 49.68 | 46.07 7-8 58.98 | 54.62 8-0 28.21 | 26.07 8-2 
Saskatchewan............. 44.90 41.95 7-0 54.52 50.47 8-0 ° 28.25 25.90 9-1 
Psliperte Se MS be. ins 5 vlc 48.20 | 44.32 8-8 55.81 | 51.68 8-0 29.04 | 26.62 9-1 
British Columbia......... 56.38 | 52.89 6-6 65.16 | 61.70 5-6 33.40 | 30.07 11-1 
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a somewhat higher proportion of men’s 
wages than in 1947. In a few industries, 
the most important of which were fish 
canning and women’s clothing manufac- 
turing, women’s hourly earnings rose by 
greater amounts than men’s earnings. The 
most substantial advances in average 
hourly earnings in the 11 months were 
20-8 cents to men and 18-1 cents to women 
engaged in tobacco products manufactur- 
ing and 15 cents to men in railroad shops. 


Average Hours of Work 


The average working time of the wage- 
earners reported did not vary significantly 
from the average recorded 11 months 
earlier. Men averaged 44-7 hours, and 
women 39-8 hours, as compared with 44-9 
and 39-7 reported for November 30, 1947. 
The largest proportion of men, 19-4 per 
cent, was reported to have worked 45 to 
47 hours in the week, and the second largest 
group, 13-9 per cent, worked 48 hours. 
Over 17 per cent of the female wage- 
earners, also the largest group, worked 45 
to 47 hours, but only a small percentage 
worked 48 hours or longer. 


In the three-year period covered by the 
surveys, there was a small increase in the 
proportions of wage-earners working 40 
hours, and a slight decrease in the propor- 
tions working 48 hours. The percentage 
of women reported in each category did 
not differ appreciably from that of men, 
except in the 48-hour class. Average hours 
of men varied from 48-6 hours in pulp and 
paper mills to 40-3 hours in men’s clothing 
factories. Among industries reporting more 
than 1,000 women as wage-earners, the 
average time of such workers ranged from 
44-3 hours in rayon, nylon and silk textile 
mills to 34-6 hours in fruit and vegetable 
processing plants. 


Salaried Employees 


Salaried personnel reported in the survey 
comprised executive, managerial, super- 
visory, office, clerical and related staff. 
Working proprietors, firm members and 
travelling salesmen were excluded, as 
were all employees of separately-organized 
distributive units not properly classed 
as manufacturing concerns. Professional 
workers were usually classified as salaried 
personnel. 

Salaried workers made up 16-7 per cent 
of the total number of employees reported. 
The proportions of salaried workers in 
relation to wage-earners varied considerably 
among the provinces, the variations being 
related to the scale of operation and the 


organization of the individual establish-— 


ments. 
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The percentage of salaried women 
decreased slightly in Canada as a whole 
and in several provinces between November, 
1947, and October, 1948. Differences in 
levels of activity in industries employing 
above- or below-average proportions of 
women and changes in classification of 
employees were largely responsible for these 
small variations. 


Average Weekly Salaries 


The reported salaries in leading manu- 
facturing establishments in Canada were 
higher in the last week of October, 1948, 
than they were 11 months earlier, but the 
increases were not so large as in the year 
from November, 1946, to November, 1947. 
Unlike the preceding year, the general 
increases to the salaried personnel of each 
sex in 1948 were smaller than those to 
the wage-earners. 

The general increase in women’s salaries 
in the 11 months ending October 31, 1948, 
amounted to $2.58 a week, as compared 
with $3.26 in men’s. (In 1947 women’s 
salaries had risen by $2.77 and men’s by 
$7.) The greater percentage gain to women 
in 1948 over 1947 resulted in an increase 
of 1:7 percentage points in the proportion 
that their salaries constituted of men’s 
salaries. In comparing salaries of men and 
women, consideration must be given to 
several factors influencing their pay levels. 
In addition to occupational differences and 
pay differentials, the age of women em- 
ployees tends to be lower than that of men, 
their rate of labour turnover is higher, and 
part-time work and absenteeism are more 
prevalent. 

In all three years, leading manufacturers 
reported the highest salary levels for men 
in Ontario, British Columbia and Quebec, 
and for women in British Columbia, Quebec 
and Ontario. 

While men generally received larger in- 
creases in the 11 months than women in 
the same industry, there were several 
instances where the rise in women’s average 
weekly earnings exceeded that of male 
salaried workers. Several factors contrib- 
uted in varying degree to this situation, 
among which may be mentioned (1) con- 
tinuing increases in salaries of general office 
workers, while upward adjustments to 
executive and other senior personnel 
(mostly male) were less important than 
in 1947; (2) increases granted on an 
occupational basis, particularly where in- 
sufficient numbers of trained workers were 
available; (3) higher proportions of more 
experienced women office workers; and 
(4) greater activity of a seasonal character 
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in industries employing above-average num- 
bers of women, such as the apparel and 
food processing groups. 


Hours of Work 


The hours reported for the salaried 
employees are less precise than those for 
the wage-earners, mainly because short 
absences and overtime frequently do not 
affect their earnings so that time records 
in: hours are often lacking. In general, 
salaried personnel work fewer hours, on the 
average, than wage-earners in the same 


establishments. Only in a few industries 
did the working time of the salaried staff 
exceed that of the wage-earners; instances 
were some food and beverage groups and 
apparel manufacturing, where the average 
hours of the wage-earners were compara- 
tively low. 

On the whole, there was little variation 
between the average hours of the salaried 
workers reported in 1947 and 1948. In most 
provinces, their hours declined slightly, but 
nowhere did the difference amount to as 
much as an hour. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING® 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index rose 0:9 point between 
September 1 and October 2 to reach 170-7. 
At January, the index stood at 161-0 and 
the October, 1949 figure was 162-2. In 
contrast to the past few months, groups 
other than food accounted for most of the 
increase. The food index recorded an 
advance of 1:3 points to 220-1 reflecting 
increases for eggs, butter, milk, coffee and 
fruits. Reversing a January-September 
trend, meat prices declined slightly while 
fresh vegetables also moved lower. The 
clothing index rose from 182-3 to 183-5 
largely as a result of higher prices for fall 
and winter items and footwear. Slight 
increases throughout the home furnishings 
and services group advanced this index 1-6 
points to 172-7. The index of miscel- 
laneous items moved from 132-8 to 133-3 
following increases in tires, barbers’ fees 
and certain drug items. Higher prices for 
coal and coke resulted in a slight gain in 
the fuel and light index from 140-8 to 
141-0. Rents were not surveyed during 
October, and the index remained at 135-5. 

Between August, 1939 and October, 1950, 
the cost-of-living index advanced 69-3 per 
cent. : 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Regional city cost-of-living indexes regis- 
tered advances during August, with the 
exception of Edmonton. For this city a 
sharp seasonal drop in potatoes and other 
fresh vegetables was sufficient to offset 
higher prices for meats, coffee, sugar and 
butter. At other centres, food prices were 
higher although considerable variation was 
noted. Clothing was up at all centres as 
was home furnishings and services. Fuel 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 


costs were higher at most centres. The 
quarterly survey of rents revealed advances 
in six of the eight centres—Saint John and 
Saskatoon remaining unchanged. A general 
increase in automobile tires was reflected 
in advances in the miscellaneous items 
indexes. 

Composite city index increases between 
August 1 and September 1 were as follows: 
Montreal 2:4 to 174-7; Toronto 1-7 to 
166-1; Halifax 1-4 to 160-3; Winnipeg 1-2 
to 164-3; Vancouver 1-2 to 170-8; Saint 
John 1-1 to 166-0; Saskatoon 0-6 to 167-8. 
Edmonton remained at 165-0. In the same 
period, the Dominion index rose 1-3 to 
168-5. 


Wholesale Prices, August, 1950 


The general index of wholesale prices 
moved up 1:6 points between July and 
August, 1950, to a new ‘all-time high of 
168°5. Of the eight major groups, six 
recorded increases in this period and two 
were unchanged. The most substantial 
group increase was shown by Textile 
Products which advanced 7:1 points to 
172-7. Non-ferrous Metals and Chemical 
Products followed with equal gains of 3-7 
points which brought the WNon-ferrous 
Metals index to 162-8 and the Chemical 
Products index to 122-3. Animal Prod- 
ucts increased by 2-1 points to 179-9 and 
Non-metallic Minerals edged up one-tenth 
of a point to 140-8. Vegetable Products 
and Iron Products remained unchanged 
at July levels of 150-1 and 182-5 
respectively. 

Important commodity price increases 
were recorded between July and August 
for the following: tallow 50-0 per cent, 
lard (average) 37-3 per cent, worsted 
yarn, 2 ply 18's, 35:4 per cent, raw 
rubber 31:5 per cent, calf skins 28-6 per 
cent, raw sugar 25-3 per cent, canned peas 
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25:0 per cent, raw wool, eastern bright, 
22-8 per cent, automobile tires 20-7 per 
cent, pepper 15:3 per cent, glycerine 15-1 
per cent, wool cloth 14-9 per cent, cocoa 
beans (African) 14-7 per cent. Among 
commodity declines decorded in the same 
period were: potatoes 19-5 per cent, 
onions, Toronto, 16-7 per cent, oats, No. 
1 feed 10-4 per cent, lemons 9-8 per cent, 
rolled oats 8:3 per cent, lambs 8-1 per 
cent, barley, No. 2 feed 7:6 per cent, 
canned tomatoes 6:7 per cent, halibut 
6-7 per cent, beef carcass, cow, Montreal 
5-8 per cent. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS*® 
Canada, September, 1950 


There was a slight increase in the number 
of new work stoppages during the month, 
as compared with August. However the 
number of workers involved and the time 
loss declined sharply from the August totals, 
which were swollen by the trans-Canada 
strike of 125,000 non-operating railway 
workers which caused a time loss of a 
million days. In September, 1949, with 
about the same number of stoppages as in 
the month under review, the time loss was 
almost double. 
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The Canadian Farm Products index of 
prices at. wholesale declined 12-3 points 
to 141-9 between July and August. A 
sharp drop of 20-7 points in Field Prod- 
ucts to 105-7 was due largely to lower 
initial payment prices to producers for 
grains which became effective August 1, 
although seasonal decreases in potatoes 
and onions also contributed to the down- 
ward movement. The Animal. Products 
Index rose 1°8 points to 202-6 when higher 
prices for raw wool, hides and skins, fowl 
and eggs outweighed a small recession in 
livestock prices. 


Preliminary figures for September, 1950, 
show 20 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 15,902 workers, with a time loss 
of 38,376 man-working days, as compared 
with 19 strikes and lockouts in August, 
involving 129,787 workers and a loss of 
1,053,000 days. In September, 1949, there 
were 25 strikes and lockouts, with 8,588 
workers involved and a loss of 67,933 days. 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 
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For the first nine months of this year 
preliminary figures show 110 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 162,247 workers and a 
loss of 1,301,698 days. In the same period 
in 1949 there were 105 strikes and lockouts, 
with 38,520 workers involved and a loss of 
833,946 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in September, 1950, was 0-05 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 1-26 
per cent in August, 1950; 0-08 per cent in 
September, 1949; 0-17 per cent for the first 
nine months of 1950; and 0-11 per cent for 
the first nine months of 1949. 

Of the 20 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during the month, one was settled in 
favour of the workers, three in favour of 
the employers, five were compromise settle- 
ments, and four were indefinite in result, 


work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month seven work 
stoppages were unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which commenced on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta, on May 30, 1946; 
textile products factory workers at St. 
Lambert, P.Q., August 29, 1949; printers at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, May 22, 1950; 
and department store clerks at New West- 
minster, B.C., August 27, 1949. 


Great Britain and other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as’ a supplement to the 
Lapour Gazerre for April, 1950, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in July, 1950, was 77 and 13 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 90 during the month. In all 
stoppages of work in progress in the period 
there were 43,500 workers involved and a 
time loss of 249,000 working days was 
caused. 

Of the 77 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in July, five, directly 
involving 27,200 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 25, 
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directly involving 1,400 workers, on other 
wage questions; nine, directly involving 
1,300 workers, on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
33, directly involving 4,800 workers on other 
questions respecting working arrangements; 
two, directly involving 500 workers on ques- 
tions of trade union principle; and three, 
directly involving 200 workers, were in 
support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


New Zealand 


For the first quarter of 1950, figures show 
28 strikes, involving, directly and indirectly, 
10,604 workers and causing a time loss of 
14,077 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for August, 1950, 
show 560 strikes and lockouts beginning 
in the month, in which 350,000 workers 
were involved. The time loss for all 
strikes and lockouts in progress during the 
month was 2,900,000 man-days. Corre- 
sponding figures for July, 1950, are 425 
strikes and lockouts, involving 225,000 
workers with a time loss of 2,900,000 days. 
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SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED RECENTLY 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR™ 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 


publication desired and the month in which - 


it was listed in the LAsour GaAzETTE. 


Atomic Power 


1. NationaL INpusTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Mobilizing for Atomic War. New 
York, 1950. Pp. 64. 

2. Srraus, Donatp B. The Development 
of a Policy for Industrial Peace in Atomic 
Energy. Washington, National Planning 
Association, 1950. Pp. 104. 


Biography 

3. Dreter, Mary EnisasetH. Margaret 
Dreier Robins; Her Life, Letters and Work. 
New York, Island Press Cooperative, Inc., 
1950. Pp. 278. 

4. Mapison, CHARLES ALLAN. American 
Labor Leaders; Personalities and Forces in 
the Labor Movement. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1950. Pp. 474. 


Collective Bargaining 


5. CoLLecTIVE BARGAINING AND PENSIONS 
CoNFERENCE, CINCINNATI, 1950. Tran- 
scription of Proceedings, March 29, 1950. 
Columbus, Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 
1950. Pp. 62. 

6. CONFERENCE ON THE ECONOMIC 
Aspects or INpustTRIAL Rewations. 1st, 
Monrtreat, 1949. Report. Montreal, Indus- 
trial Relations Section, University of Mont- 
real, 1949. Pp. 110, 

7. Mims, Henry N. Analysis of 31 
Southern Textile Labor Contracts, by 
Henry N. Mims and Guy B. Arthur, Jr., 
Toccoa, Ga., Management Evaluation Ser- 
vices, Inc., 1949. Pp. 112. 

8. New Yorx (Strate). DEPARTMENT OF 
Laszor. Division oF RESEARCH AND 
Sraristics. Collectively Bargained Pension 
Plans in New York State. New York, 1950. 
Pp. 65. 


Economic Conditions 


9. CautiporNIA INSTITUTE or TECHNOLOGY. 
InpustTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION. The 
Expanding Role of Government and Labor 
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in the American Economy; an Address 
Presented under the Auspices of the Indus- 
trial Relations Section, California Institute 
of Technology, January 30, 1950, by Waldo 
E. Fisher. Pasadena, 1950. Pp. 26. 

10. Heuinz, Oscar. A Framework for 
Long-Range Agricultural Policy, by Oscar 
Heline and Donald R. Kaldor. Wash- 
ington, National Planning Association, 1950. 
Pp. 68. 

11. Jenninas (Sir) Witi1am Ivor. The 
Economy of Ceylon. Madras, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1948. 
Pp. 224. 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1950 1949 1948 1944 1939 
Items ——_ 
Sept. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
Labour Force— 

Civilian labour force(!).......... 0: -.eee cree OOO acres ied 4,933 5,121 5,030 Nf + 

Persons With JODSC).o.: ccs s0ccee ots we sinwiries « 00 Renda ceases 4,793 5,018 4,948 t 
Male(1)...... 3,750 3,918 3,876 t t 
Female(')... 1,043 1,100 1,072 + + 

Paid workers(!).......... 3,386 3,496 3,364 si i 

Persons without jobs and see 140 103 82 T t 

Index of employment, 8 leading industries(?)..... 204-1 200-5 200-9 184-3 117-5 

Unemployment in trade unions(*) / 3-1 1:8 1:3 0-3 11-6 

Tm Migration; 0.5200 sce ..No. 5,210 7,851 10,958 1,207 1,941 
Adult males..........-. : 1,995 3,057 4,995 218 533 

Earnings and Hours— 

Total labour income.........--+..+++++-- $000; O00)2 aun nase else te 658 614 7 t 

Per capita weekly earnings, 8 leading industries. .$|.......... 45.26 43.01 40.66 31.63 t 

Average hourly earnings, manufacturing.....cents|.......... 104-3 98-8 92-7 t t 

Average hours worked per week, manufacturing..|......---- 42-6 41-9 42-1 + t 

Real weekly earnings, manufacturing(4)..........|.-.+:+++++ 107-6 104-0 101-4 Tt t 

National Employment Service— 

Live Applications for employment 1st of month(°) 151-6 157-3 139-2 96-3 59-8 + 

Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) (°)............. 46-2 40-0 37-4 50-2 183-7 t 

Placements, weekly average.....-.0.:-eeeeeeeee|eceeeeees 17-1 14-8 15-1 if 7 

Unemployment Insurance— . 
Ordinary live claims...........0+-0+e0esssee> 000 98-9 92-5 79-9 48-5 4-5 t 
Balance IsUNd.ao sepsis ee welveik elaine’ $000 ,000|oc% mmaties 603-4 560-3 481-6 222-4 7 
Price Indexes— 

Wholesale (2) ocautisestacistelow vislawels aie! teleintere o wleivetotal) Sietaemasimere > 168-5 155-4 158-3 102-3 72-3 

Cost of living index(®)......:..60 v0. semieee cece sce 169-8 168-5 162-8 157-5 118-9 100-8 

Residential building materials(®)...........--+..[..+e+2+e05 247-6 226-3 219-7| (7)146-6| (7)102-3 

Production— 

Industrial production index (5)........-++0+eeeee[ereeeeeeee 192-7 178-5 175-6 192-7 109-5 
Mining production index(®)..... BPP IN eis at latins ade OL operate ere 131-0 123-1 102-7 128-3 
Manufacturing index (5)...........0s--seeeesaleceereeeee 199-9 186-5 184-7 219-5 106-2 

Electric power.......-+.++-+++++5: 000,000 k.w.h.|........-. 4,191 3,798 3,687 3,275 2,293 

Construction— 

Contracts awarded..........+++++++- $000 {000} 225 sae - 144-5 90-7 91-7 24-2 25-8 
Dwelling units, started............-++-+++ 000) fo So okiee Heese bel 8-5 11-0 t 
Gormpleted) tics sce cielacte 5 avis cleates aiswietiniees OOO aa oc pee teres tems 9-1 7-0 t 7 
Under construction.........000.06.0-.-555 (i Wears pei pc certiticad 59-2 55-7 T 

Pigiron se lens ask beamed oh Saat 000 Fons |e. fcctecom : 201-8 180-1 191-4 151-5 65-9 

Steel ingots and castings......-........+- 000 tons|.......... 281-3 248-7 263-1 246-8 122-0 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle...........--+++- [DU Ranorecet ant 107-5 128-6 121-8 116-7 74-4 
2 Gt eee an Dee aeeco dt enc Raper ren: CU Neisd Ja ee 271-7 242-5 214-6 451-8 267-3 

Flour production............e+-+-+- 000,000 bbls.|.........- 1-71 1-71 1-61 2-02 1-38 

INGWEDTINthe so vs)s0 0 Se Ser 000 tonal... os3 cscalldoess ease 446-8 389-1 262-3 237-0 

Cement producers’ shipments........ 000,000 bbls }.........- 1-6 1-7 1-4 (8)0-9 (8)0-8 

Automobiles and trucks..........-++++se20505 000) Z nts welttedye 24-3 20-5 17-0 13-8 3-5 

KONG nie Sok ote cains aeeeee cere ceca 000'fitie.02)||s5 ace nate epee nee 359-1 305-5 237-6 449-5 

GOppebe anes cseins oe oa ease seins ae ees O00 Gos] lee x2 < cee-olti ciepeista eters 22-8 18-1 22-4 27-1 

MVGR CASES f tona tenn eein tea eae 000 tons G4 Fs Sn sal pee rnc 12-7 16-9 9-2 16-9 

Niokel es. cee ae ttiecen ices cle stebteloinws lee 000 fons). 5 ccaatacashe saoer@eas 8-9 9-0 11-9 10-1 

AiO eRe: eh attics otaies Sie sai sUaT Sas O00tons Picnakaer| s maelacene 25-7 20-5 22-4 19-8 

(Gi SOR he ae ee csoncnar 000 tons 1,495 1,051 1,278 1,384 1,377 1,285 

Crude petroleum... ....ee-escecessescee 00 Db she. cram cele} stetersteinr erin 1,971 1,245 828 795 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (5).......-...+.-[eeeeeeeees 369-5 317-2 296-7 199-2 115-2 

Rotall sales ctiewei\se a a celles "sine meisteessiae $000 000) Seca cae hietags execs 644-2 599-8 t tT 

Imports, excluding gold.......-...-++++- $000, 000 280-4 267-3 212-1 206-5 157-3 62-7 

Exports, excluding gold............--..-. $000,000 279.1 257-1 251-7 224-1 257-0 75-6 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles..............++ OOO. 000) itectsealecntl esieestece sc 4,381 4,663 5,947 2,774 
Car loadings, revenue freight...........-.++++ 000 363-0 275-0 351-0 344-0 318-0 229-0 
Banking and Finance— < 

Common stocks, index (5)........620-2eeeeeeeeee 141°5 135-7 108-2 113-6 86:8 85-8 

Preferred stocks, index (5)..........ce eee eee eee e eee eeerees 155-6 140-4 146-4 125-9 97-7 

Bond yields, Dominion index (5).......--...++..5 89-8 90-5 92-7 96-2 97-0 98-6 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts. .. .$000,000).......... 7,558 6,447 5,740 4,532 2,390 

Bank loans, current public.............++ $000, OO). iv civina sic 2,294 2,060 1,878 966 82-6 

IMONSY: SUODL Yih oaieisteins cidieie tivacicleuisiosieinals $000,000).......... 4,691 4,188 4,048) (7) 3,153 7)1,370 

Circulating media in hands of public.....$000,000|........-. 1,159 1,155 1,135 925 7) 281 

DGPOSItAS acs 's'c}vialc's:se.cte'sile caw elee owe oe $000,0001........-. 3,532 3,033 2,913] (7) 2,163 7)1,089 


Norz.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+ Comparable statistics are not available. 
x Wy oe te Force survey figures given are as at June 3, 1950, June 4, 1949, June 5, 1948, All figures for June 1950 exclude 
Manitoba. 

f Average 1926=100. 
mi Figures are as at end of quarter ending June 30, 1950, 1949, 1948, 1944, 1939 respectively. 
(*) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 
cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946=100. 

(6) Average 1935-39=100. 

(6) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 

oY Year end figures. 

8) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments 
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A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1.—_IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


(Sourcz: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 


e——SSSSS?#_e“oOn@w@#wvwWowowxssq)xo0—0 050 


Date Adult Adult | Children} Total 
Males | Females | Under 18 

ee See as an et re a op ne Bee | ec 0a ae | eet 
MnnualvAverage, 1920224. fies. sec deccvccda ds bedecechas. 55,416 34,803 20,315 110,534 
FANIDUA BAY CLAS, LU 2s ec0 geen ian oS. Nt dl wee 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
ANITA AN OLaO el OS U=Bdaytradote quits te... cas Beeches keke. 12,695 12,145 11,117 35,957 
mnNUale Average, 1935-O0s ets oh so ecskd. a. cnn isa, 3,564 5,834 5,054 14, 452 
mnnuabAverare s 1040344. ce PER wkd. os scale heck ec eehe. 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
ROADS OTe ete a ee) eae Rl oi 2 po emhae 4,259 11,620 6,843 22,722 
OS Oe OTA eae ere SOME op ee BO ee se 9,934 40,818 20, 967 71,719 
104 Otani MMe sae Fl ek Ee oak 27,281 24,787 12,059 64, 127 
2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
2,234 1,904 1,071 5,209 
4,184 8,963 2,472 10,619 
4,630 3,008 1,778 9,416 
4,141 3,076 2,243 9,460 
7,382 4,747 3,194 15, 323 
4,770 4,004 2,329 11,103 
4,995 3,616 2,347 10, 958 
4,383 4,755 2,100 11,871 
4,920 5,405 2,758 13, 083 
NGvermber sna me ce ee et eet Ea 4,473 4,238 2,418 11,129 
HO COMAD GL. {qe eee Se isto SIME bi at ROR. Se ow rch 3,888 3,681 2,426 9,995 
LOGE tare. Bere Se xis Ree Wasa eatoreld Mok oe ce kek see 52,986 45,191 27,237 125,414 
ROO AUR er. SE ys Se HR RE 2,884 2,845 1,720 7,449 
BODEWAT ye win penne acre GN Su SS eave 2,797 2,342 1,509 6, 648 
DEC ieee Soe SS Ce gO ae See ee ee ea! 3,690 3,104 2,374 9,168 
AND hoe cere ar ity, sca eE CACC OO TCP EE eee 4,242 2,910 1,940 9,092 
IM Se erare Rp e Re tee see rs Na 3,987 2,963 2,234 9,184 
VUNG Mae ete e eet ete eee serie 5,012 3,770 3,185 11, 967 
CLUILY teaeena cena tara Secale ambos EEN coche cece he 4,455 3,543 2,618 10, 616 
PAL TISEU SU vetecers mene ae ea OEP eer IW crtraitten és Saks oecren a Seerescles 3,057 2,855 1,939 7,851 
DED LOUIDOL yaaa ey Pee ENE fone cy dey, 1,706 1,494 974 4,174 
COREG DORM ee ta etal SA ert cnt. remem ITE Ce 2,831 2,907 1,814 7, 552 
INOVEMMIDADA ei eae iiee ve, «petioles ole cron. 2,430 2,389 1,533 6,352 
Decombarsncres-e ot seta tries ck, nL bck: 1,953 1,835 1,376 5,164 
Ma bale dg Oe so SO orn! 39,044 32,957 23,216 95,217 
LODO SANUATY, Kaeo sehen ates nha ho NOM OSE. SAREE Tee 1, 234 1,414 1,062 3,710 
IB GDIUAEY suena Awan tick Ue ccc doe vie cuacene 1,906 1,676 1,377 4,959 
MATCOete tee Sena eet ee ON eke, 2,284 1,862 1,655 5,801 
TG 9) gt tie Ota ae Pa 9 RS gia ee 2,922 2,331 2,262 “2015 
INAV Ae a eee ee ee ee Ie 3,655 2,611 2,096 8,362 
Shi, zemeigo ay SORTS Rs o 4 See ele ee 2,899 2,354 1,686 6,939 
JULY steer ee ee ES ee Wade. 3,053 2,003 1, 668 6,724 
CACTUS L Sere via ora far eitee otsavu EER horses dod ola chiens 1,995 1,883 1,332 5,210 
SLOtAIM(S maOnGOS LAO )erene msc tiles cles Solon. 19,948 16,134 13,138 49, 220 
Potall(S months 1049)jsene. locodeess «occ e kee. 30,124 24,332 17,519 71,975 
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TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 
(Sourcs: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 


B.C. 
Month ; Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
AG4G— To tally soajes wrisloteth aie ete ove. om tN 8,656 9,712 29, 604 15, 097 8,650 71,719 
1047— Totals Re iewieaets aut cle teyariart o 3,765 8,272 35,543 7,909 8,638 64,127 
ri 1OAS—Totali se aaah htttinas sie see 4,558 24, 687 61, 621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
A O40——Januar yarn scl o horde nn anda ev 211 1,542 3,770 1,319 607 7,449 
BHebruaryc ayer eeyitav'soss es 183 1,167 3,983 823 492 6,648 
March sath tsiete tastes sarees e 243 1,475 4,669 2,090 691 9,168 
A PL b ees ieretaita Se lerevennisis 2 arenas 202 1,576 4,569 2,071 674 9,092 
MESS curse ere the Hee ere eye eee eS 306 1,936 4,653 1,464 825 9,184 
| Juno eee cee ff Apert Rees 354 1,907 6, 088 2,636 982 11, 967 
Abies a a Sheri cans mtu Oona aks 318 2,104 5,457 1,890 847 10,616 
AUSUSt i aec-c Wares ok ees 212 1,657 3,846 1,436 700 7,851 
Septemberxaeaeh sere wee 145 1,083 1,937 625 384 4,174 
Octoberee.c eee eet es 259 1,479 8,654 1,501 659 1, 002 
INOvembDerane sei ce ee ee 242 1,231 8,336 915 628 6,325 
Decom beri. se ae heise ss Sates = 102 848 2,645 1,134 435 5, 164 
A Dok ts HOR Se te ta Perot 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
OD O—U ANUAL I soe wbelela/ erevevere os eee 115 641 1,988 703 263 3,710 
HG DTUALY) tent eta ee 127 874 2,694 779 485 4,959 
Mar Glite Sertacb nayrectar cave ete 145 1,103 3,049 1,063 441 5,801 
. SA DEI Se Be Cheeses ape Pe mere a eer § 257 1,033 3,838 1,811 576 7,015 
| VES Vices iter 28 etnies petehe wan etre 261 1,658 4,209 1,652 582 8,362 
JUNG See coe eae aie 212 1,027 3,672 1,477 551 6,939 
I epee ne se Biaterterte ai Sevens 215 1,218 3,606 1,074 611 6,724 
VNET Pea V5) Deere kein te HL Ce 186 1,023 2,556 914 5381 5,210 
Total (8 months 1950)... 1,518 8,577 25,612 9,473 4,040 49,220 
i Total (8 months 1949)... 2,029 13, 364 37,035 13,729 5,818 71,975 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 
(Sourcs: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 


4 
Keri Unskilled Others 
i Month v3 + and Semi-| Skilled | Trading |Including| Total 
| Suleire>)|> akilled Mining 
{| 
ii MO4G—— PO Gas aitastesa cits herctatere’s Seewees 1,069 1,226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 
i 1947—Total.< sc... -....- Sp clcior Be siae 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
i} AR — NOTA ae tie ce dat desy at eis 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5,824 52,986 
GSO ——TANUAL Gide aces ctestie siete clas eteiere eu le ye 427 801 243 276 2,884 
HEOTIALY..c02 ck ahem, oee ete ee 1,386 414 589 231 177 2,797 
Marchant sitet td dabreancs oe ets 1,818 544 845 278 205 3,690 
i! ADM EA Ok daar tease tides 2,055 650 891 285 361 4,242 
: IES SRE chien Woe tyrte «ace! ethos 2,164 538 777 268 240 3,987 
} JUne FR se eect eee 2,535 889 1,020 285 283 5,012 
i Lit a gtcw crobnip cha SOnboe tas oe bt. pe 2,063 700 803 te, 288 601 4,455 
i USIBU RSet te eet cau Cree 1,405 496 586 236 334 3,057 
i Senkdtaber,.. spends .4-0ee: 440 189 393 203 481 1,706 
iH October baa noes ai atone 1,173 423 641 241 353 2,831 
| INOVemiber gy aces toes 926 440 593 260 211 2,430 
PECOMUD EIS). at oe 1,016 228 397 180 1382 1,953 
M DESY HA nae a ae § SPR OS 18,118 5,988 8,336 2,998 3, 654 39,044 
Re aU NUALY he olen aoe cere SHO 483 152 278 180 141 1, 234 
EOD PUR Viner eit mia. cesikictat 970 252 386 160 138 1,906 
March eee eretecateh eatin Sir ce Pes take 1,162 278 492 181 171 2,284 
DTU Se 5 OI A om Ae 1.773 239 522 216 172 2,922 
EN Say Seer ee a eE 2,224 407 586 266 172 3,655 
UNG eer or sok sheet ath eles 1,400 568 494 238 199 2,899 
a Lye tT es de ors whe kos sae 1,893 323 433 220 184 3,053 
JIT ATE on Jena GOO eae ae ae as 896 242 403 232 222 1,995 
Total (8 months 1950)... 10,801 2,461 3,594 1,693 1,399 19,948 
Total (8 months 1949)... 14, 563 4,658 6,312 2,114 2,477 30,124 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1._MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 
8S—0OOOOOoOoOoOooaOSa0=$=$S$$SqoomSSmmS 
. Utilities, 
Sea Trans- jeer Sapplee 
: ES _| portation,| Services 
— Pomeine: |, Manu: | Construc Gormmunt| cluding) "M2 | Tota 
Trapping cation, | Govern- Todd 
Mining ? Storage, ment) 
Trade 
1938—Average............ 22 59 9 56 59 5 209 
1939—Average............ 23 62 8 57 59 5 215 
1940—Average............ 27 tif 11 63 62 5 245 
1941—Average............ 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942—Average............ 30 143 18 80 73 10 354 
1948—Average............ 31 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944—Average............ 33 172 13 95 83 13 409 
1945—Average............ 35 156 15 101 90 13 410 
1946—Average............ 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947—Average............ 47 175 33 133 113 17 518 
1948—Average............ 52 202 40 154 126 20 593 
1948—April............... 43 194 34 142 121 18 551 
Miaayie ce date oa 47 195 37 147 125 18 570 
DUNCE ca yee vices rhe ars 51 201 43 150 130 20 595 
DULL Vae State see 53 201 48 153 130 20 606 
PAUZUSUsG weeds it 55 204 48 157 130 20 614 
September......... 57 220 48 185 130 22 663* 
OctoberAicc wee a. 57 213 48 164 130 21 633 
November......... 56 214 46 166 130 21 632 
December.......... 52 211 39 164 129 21 614 
1949—January............ 49 211 35 159 133 20 607 
IG LUAT Ve ean 47 213 34 159 131 20 605 
Maral rsare vecechs 42 214 35 161 134 20 606 
PA DEUS. oe Baa ce 40 213 39 163 134 19 610 
IMsvyt 8.7. oe oe cd ee 46 209 42 166 138 20 622 
VuneSeen sae Mec Coe 51 216 46 170 141 20 645 
OILY kegs herr ett 51 214 49 172 142 21 649 
PAUSTISU sh demen's tae ote 55 218 51 172 139 23 658 
September......... 54 220 od 174 138 22 662 
CLO DOLL aeaets acte.eie 53 219 52 175 141 22 663 
November......... 51 218 50 177 143 23 661 
December.......... 47 217 41 174 141 22 642 
1950—January............ 43 213 AM 166 140 22 620 
HObIUAly sey hoes: 43 216 37 166 141 21 625 
MarGhives case. tone 41 218 39 168 145 22 633 
Aprile yc ee eee 41 219 41 171 148 22 642 
IMEAV Ae deeeeaore. 45 221 48 Wes 148 22 659 
JShae buee seocredeotees 50 229 52 180 149 23 683 
JULve earner at cae ik 52 231 54 182 148 24 691 


* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. 
All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. 
necessarily agree with the sum of the individual estimates. 


Therefore, the final total does not 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—_EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision). 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. , 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At August 1, 21,608 
employers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,140,507 and total payrolls of $96,882,763. 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, as 100 p.c. 
Average Weekly Salaries 
Geographical and Industrial Unit and Wages at Employment Payrolls 
Aug. 1} July 1| Aug. 1} Aug. 1) July 1 | Aug. 1) Aug. 1) July 1 | Aug. 1 
1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 
$ $ $ 

(a) PRovincEs 
Maritime Provinees.................. 39.28 | 38.89 | 37.63 | 121-1 | 121-6] 124-0 | 216-9 | 215-6 212-8 
Prince Edward Island .-+| 35.29 35.56 35.11 174-9 167-6 147-2 281-7 272-1 237-7 
Nova Scotia......... 39.77 39.69 37.80 113-4 111-2 121-4 199-2 194-9 202-6 
New Brunswick.. 38.87 38.06 37.51 131-1 136°3 127-3 244-2 248-7 229-3 
CIGD OOS A chceon an i otra Gate detieon.s 43.15 | 43.04] 41.17 | 127-5 | 126-0 | 126-8 | 229-4) 226-2 217-8 
PPTRUBPIONE i enone Gots Ses we os Lees 47.07 | 46.93 | 44.42] 131-9] 181-6 | 127-4] 229-5 | 228-4 208-7 
Prairie Provinces. .....5..Nse.escsess 44.66 44-69 43.25 147-7 145-3 144-7 249-2 245-3 236-2 
Manitopadepece cameese saehstseeet 44.25 44,22 42.98 137°3 136-2 136-9 229-3 227-4 222-1 
SaskatehOwan.ssicectescecsscscerc| 40,14 43.35 42.21 135°6 133-0 133-2 225-4 222-2 216-7 
AID OLte ang tate hee alsa ulalis Vile 45.87 45.90 44.10 169-7 165-5 162-5 290-9 284-0 267-4 
British Columbia.................... 48.53 48 45 46.08 158.9 154-5 157-6 271-2 263-2 254-8 
CANADA................] 45.26 | 45.13 | 43.01 | 133-7] 132-5 | 181-3 | 284-7 | 232-1 218-9 

(b) Crrres 
NFONUIOH cc rcaceh ce ao wns.c4 ymaiieiin seo 43.71 | 43.73 | 41.61] 184-5 | 1385-4] 138-2] 229-3] 230-8 216-2 
MIUBDEO toacisreevss ses (estthayeras sous 37.64 36.93 35.74 123-1 120-7 124:8 224-2 215-5 216-3 
POR OMUO dass NESeg 1 oho, PEN ana Deen 46.60 46.67 43.96 137-2 138-4 131-7 238-8 241-1 216-1 
CORO Wace Cet urek Bites te OEY ces nis 39.43 39.16 38.02 134-9 135-1 134°3 229-8 228-6 220-4 
PAB IOUUONY. ae elvies atta cates ich vessels 3% crate 49.05 48.93 46.34 126-9 127-5 124-6 225-4 226-1 209-5 
VARIES Lipls'«. dehi's via vo win erp eblen <2 enicine 56.98 57.18 50.90 134-6 132-9 128-6 206-6 204-6 175-9 
PV DIMLINIOIT, Sot aa thes « Ceo alon ene sie te slumps 41.02 41.04 39.53 136-7 136-8 138-1 219-8 220-1 214-1 
BY ROO VOTE crore gia cars/a'a os Eslaisid vig Sein okie 46.93 46.56 44.58 162-4 160-7 164-1 286-7 281-7 274-1 
IBIAS vicars eames soe ey 1 apledie Avis « 37.06 | 36.40 35.60 129-2 126-6 130-0 209-6 201-7 201-7 
GING U ODN Marc Cav cuccyreeuict sevice srasalde's 37.43 37.13 35.93 114-6 113-5 123-5 199-6 196-1 206-9 
BAP brOOkKGcewkas coos ce cents vee wee 38.12 37.16 35.93 119-3 117-6 115-4 219-6 211-0 199-7 
PLDYBATREVOLS ive vei on tl od bite cere ate 43.72 42.55 41.81 143-8 142-6 141-2 242-5 233-9 227-5 
PS PANGONU saicc bits Aids cigs waleete ustareuan 5 CV ce) Oil Caen ne coentel Ringime cn! Cir Aasnn metas cnc ioc arcs 
Kitchener—Waterloo................+-. 43.41 43.14 39.91 139-4 138-9 135-7 267-0 264-3 238-9 
ROUICL ONDA cra tetetchecp Shel i414 wenn’ /a/e suaneie sie.bs falaiare 44.13 43.95 40.73 161-1 158-3 153-5 279-9 273-9 245-7 
Fort William—Port Arthur............ 47.49 | 46.65 | 45.46 80-2 78-0 80-9 | 146-4] 139-7 138-8 
GM OBUO ATIC ios vc oF tvs dt vole .nbs mice Do lI ey ee) LA IR Seed aS aad moreno | Suvsiccd| (ssc oe 
LGN soe uso N a te eae is GARD ew a eybs tae 40.05 40.41 38.54 135-6 137°5 133-7 232-0 237-4 219-0 
PRAKALOON cue cicbwics moh edehiocweeeed 38.52 38.48 38.28 159-9 158-9 155-7 282-3 280-2 271-8 
OLBOIT lcicks.4 515 slays ilove a a a(a/e waisterere’e SK 43.69 43 .42 42.07 156-4 155-2 149-8 271-1 267°3 249-3 
PULITONIGON Ue sateiokwiis s «cas sitedaamGstay.s 42.49 42.52 40.91 204-8 200-8 182-9 353-5 346-8 301-8 
Nis ele) gl po Arp as Meera AUTOR EOE cid 44.72 | 44.84] 42.11] 157-0] 154-4] 155-9] 277-6] 273-8 259-7 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

MVEENULAOUUTIN Es ce ictcletss ge uvieletels siesieaere 46.78 | 46.73 | 44.04] 124-6] 128-8 | 122-9 | 224-6] 222-9 208-5 
Durable'Goods®: i .iscee sede wescx 49.95 49.89 46.90 119-6 118-1 116-9 212-7 209-9 195-2 
Non-Durable Goods.............. 43.53 43.51 41.15 126-9 126-9 126-2 234-6 | 284-5 220-3 
Electric Light and Power......... 51.20 | 51.37] 48.19 | 177-8] 173-0} 175-2 | 288-6] 282-5 268-4 
PARE amen thunk trae Gsietacn agit elaek 42.36 41.32 41.06 123-8 123-0 105-3 261-7 253-5 214-9 
MINNIE. cs aetna: Hab te eee oneriineaa 54.81 | 54.03] 51.42] 109-2] 108-9] 103-5 | 187-1] 184-0 166-6 
COMM WHICAMONS 1. os enone accel tales. 42.51 | 42.47] 40.71 | 220-5] 216-8 | 206-9 | 337-9] 332-0 305-1 
PLYSMAPOT CATION, ce s.s's's- coals ccc vaettsn.deeth’ 63.19 | 52.90] 51.52 | 146-5; 143-7] 147-5 | 237-8) 232-1 231-8 
Construction and Maintenance,........ 42.96 | 43.15] 41.14] 145-5] 142-0] 146-4 | 271:3 | 265-9 261-4 
PIOLVEOORP At cteisy fh iosbciasbsaisiars tan eielawsisate er sia’s 29.05 | 29.26] 27.90] 155-1] 158-4] 158-1] 272-4] 271-3 263-4 
TAGOS icin ha aciaews saeiaeenese sions 39.41 | 39.15] 37.52] 149-0] 149-7] 145-2] 245-8 | 245-3 228-4 
Fight Leading Industries............ 45.26] 45.13] 43.01 | 133-7] 182-5 | 181-3 | 234-7 | 282-1 218-9 
HER OG eek. wo nivn e aatunctatiem cnn oon 42.63 | 42.81 | 41.50] 158-3] 152-9] 145-3] 225-1] 225-5 207-9 
Nine Leading Industries............ 45.15 | 45.04] 42.95 | 134-4] 133-3 | 131-8 | 234-3] 231-8 218-4 


‘Includes Welland, Thorold, and Merritton. *This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable 
group includes the remaining manufacturing industries, as listed in Table C-4, with the exception of electric light and 
power. ‘Consisting almost entirely of hotels and restaurants, and laundries and dry-cleaning plants, 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base:—June 1, 1941=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 
SS OOOO 


Hight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
eases OT Index Numbers of Average Index Numbers of Average 
Employ- |Aggregate] Average A oaly. Employ- |Aggregate] Average Mower 
ment Weekly | Weekly 4 W, Bie) ment Weekly | Weekly | 7a w 
Payrolls | Earnings |2%¢ ages Payrolls | Earnings |#7¢ Y@8es 
$ $ 

June Ai 1041 Bee orate nee 100-0 100-0 100-0 25.25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25.57 
Aug. ASM 19465) te... 0. Gates 113-2 143-1 129-3 32.64 109-6 137-5 127-7 32.66 
Aug. Ce eae Sas eee eeae 126-1 178-6 144-7 36.53 120-5 171-5 144-6 36.97 
Aug. BTR LDER Degen. cncct he 131-6 207-2 161-0 40.66 122-9 196-1 162-1 41.45 
Aug. PS OU SS ek 131-3 218-9 170-3 43.01 122-9 208-5 172-2 44.04 
Sept LARC AOSD Ra 3) eae 132-4 222-0 171-4 43.27 124-5 212-1 172-9 44.20 
Oct PS ae eee ee 132-4 223-8 172-5 43.55 124-2 214-4 175-4 44.84 
INOV. aed, PIO4O S Aueesal. oon 132-3 224-8 173-5 43.80 122-9 213-6 176-4 45.10 
Dec. Lp LOSO A LP MN 132-2 224-7 173-5 43.81 121-7 212-9 177-5 45.38 
Jan. fee LOGO sen oct. wa eels 127-0 208-9 167-8 42.38 118-9 199-8 170-6 43 .62 
Feb. T-APLODO S Wee ae aaa 122-6 209-2 174-2 43.99 118-4 207-2 177-7 45.43 
Mar. Lee LODO fe ndadaane 122-2 212-1 177-2 44.74 118-9 210-0 179-3 45.85 
April) 0561950... 20 <5. fence 123-1 214-2 177-7 44.88 119-3 212-3 180-7 46.20 
May Peer 19b0. Ok See 123-6 215-7 178-2 44.99 119-5 213-4 181-2 46.33 
June Lemel ODO Reg aetxa sate ¢ 128-6 222-6 176-6 44.59 121-5 215-9 180-3 46.11 
July Ded ODUM tote. Jontbon 132-5 232-1 178-7 45.13 123-8 222-9 182-8 46.73 
Aug. EMR AOU M Uierdanem bas 133-7 234-7 179-2 45.26 124-6 224-6 182-9 46.78 


TABLE C-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF ply er Be BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 


(Average calendar year 1926=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Provinces 
New 


Maritime 
Brunswick 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Seale 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
British 
Columbia 


Ph ek ak fe fk fk fk fk fk ft kk pt 


-~ee ee 


iv’) 
Co 
Pe a ee 


Relative Weight of Employment 
y Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at August 1, 1950...... 100-0 6-8 0-2} 3-8] 2-8) 28-6) 42-4) 12-5) 5-4] 2-4) 4-8! 9-8 


Notr:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Average Weekly Salaries|Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, as 100 p.c. 
and Wages at 
Industries Employment Payrolls 
\ Aug. 1| July 1 | ‘Aug. 1| Aug. 1| July 1 | Aug. 1 | Aug. 1| July 1 Aug. 1 
1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 
$ $ $ 
Manufacturing...................... 46.78 | 46.73 | 44.04 | 124-6 | 123-8 | 122-9 | 224-6 | 222-9 208-5 
Animal products—edible............ 43.95 | 44.31] 42.42 | 150-5] 144-9] 149-2 | 261-9 | 254-1 249-1 
Hur and products...1-tesse «cones 43.48 | 43.48 | 40.07 | 139-7] 187-1] 187-7 | 225-2 | 220-8 206-3 
Leather and products..............- 33.36 | 32.95 | 32.15 |} 100-9 98-4 |" 108-6 | 178-8 | 172-3 184-4 
Boots ANG BHOeKE as cone nailer eal oe 32.12 | 31.50} 30.86 | 101-0 97-6 | 111-1] 182-7] 173-0 193-0 
Lumber and its products............ 41.67 | 41.37 | 39.02 | 134-7] 181-8 | 128-1] 258-1] 250-6 231-0 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 43.04 42.65 40.23 136-3 132-2 126-5 274-5 264-0 239-2 
[EP ENIGUTO. OG sacle coca e a eetes = 39.96 | 40.08 | 38.02] 162-2] 160-7] 153-3 | 236-2 | 234-7 214-1 
Other lumber products............ 38.20 | 37.83 | 35.77] 108-8 | 107-9 | 115-2] 224-4 | 220-4 222-7 
Plant products—edible.............. 37.99 | 38.52 | 36.55 | 151-2 | 145-8 | 145-7 | 253-4} 247-7 235-7 
Pulp and paper products............. 53.67 | 53.41 49.79 145-8 145-5 141-9 | 263-8 | 262-1 238-2 
Tull ard PAD Er Jesa dermis waist eaters 61.57 | 60.89 | 56.69 | 134-9} 133-1] 134-3 | 263-1 | 256-8 241-2 
Paper products.) ccce ce o-ecstseces 43.55 | 43.70 | 40.20] 170-7 | 174-4] 164-9] 307-2 | 314-9 273 +6 
Printing and publishing............ 49.59 | 49.83 | 46.24] 150-1] 150-2 | 143-3 | 249-9 | 251-2 222-1 
Uber PrOductSc.aeecseceasteenees 48.61 | 48.26 | 44.00 | 128-1] 127-6] 122-1] 265-6}; 262-7 229-1 
Paxhile productsSreh. Gswdae ot ca. eae « 35.66 | 35.57 | 34.17 110-9 113-6 112-4 | 206-4 | 210-9 200-7 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 39.09 | 39.00 | 37.41 | 110-1] 111-8 | 109-2} 228-0] 230-8 216-1 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 38.49 | 38.40] 36.29 97-2 97-5 91-4 193-9 194-1 171-9 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 37.29 | 37.63 | 37.42 97-1 98-6 | 100-1] 203-4 | 208-2 209-4 
Synthetic silk and silk goods....| 41.22 | 40.89 | 38.88 | 143-5 | 147-7 | 147-5 | 322-6 | 329-3 310-0 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 32.80 | 32.47 31.54 99-9 105-5 108-7 179-7 187-7 189-1 
Garments and personal furnishings] 32.45 | 32.50 | 31.46 122-1 125-4 124-4 | 204-5 | 210-4 202-5 
Other textile products............. 38.86 | 38.78 | 36.51 92-2 93-3 91-7 | 177-5) 179-3 165-2 
ETOMACCOR Tee tin Han ceGraeiaers 45.93 | 45.36] 41.26] 101-6 | 107-6} 110-2] 256-3 | 272-2 253 -2 
SGNCrAD CE rt en Stee ehrcurich ae 49.33 | 49.44] 48.44] 189-0] 189-6] 188-3 | 314-9 | 316-6 307-6 
' Chemicals and allied products.......| 49.78 | 49.79 | 47.70 | 100-5] 101-6 98-6 | 183-8 | 185-8 172-8 
; Clay, glass and stone products.......| 48.50 | 48.51 45.13 155-3 153-0 147-0 306-0 301-6 269-7 
Electric light and power.............| 51.20 | 51.387 | 48.19 177-3 173-0 | 175-2 | 288-6 | 282-5 268-4 
Electrical apparatus................. 50.11 | 50.44 | 47.74 | 181-0] 181-8 | 162-7 | 382-4] 335-8 290-9 
Iron and steel products.............. 52.44 52.33 48.87 108-2 107-0 107-9 186-6 184-0 173-3 
| Crude, rolled and forged products.| 55.14 | 54.96 | 52.32 141-1 140-5 | 139-4] 211-3 | 209-7 197-9 
; Machinery (other than vehicles)...| 49.73 49.56 47.08 111-4 112-6 111-1 192-0 193-3 182-6 
ie Agricultural implements........... 50.54 | 50.81 45.58 173-3 176-4 190-0 | 324-4 | 331-8 320-4 
i Land vehicles and aircraft......... 54.71 | 54.70 | 50.69 | 104-0] 102-0] 103-5} 175-1] 171-7 161-5 
Automobiles and parts.......... 59.96 | 59.26 | 53.36] 137-8 | 183-3} 120-8 | 214-7] 205-2 167-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing....| 48.84 47.98 46.23 74-2 69-2 74-3 120-7 110-7 114-6 
Heating appliances................ 46.14 | 45.60 | 43.08 | 145-8] 144-2] 150-1] 253-8] 248-0 244-7 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)...| 53.85 | -53.59 | 48.61 | 101-1} 100-7 | 100-5 | 230-2 | 228-1 205-2 
Foundry and machine shop prod- 
1 NOLS Meee ecm e oe le reel ns 50.67 | 50.85 | 45.90 83-1 82-5 89-2 | 205-4 | 204-5 195-6 
; Other iron and steel products......| ‘49.01 | 48.91 | 46.14 | 101-3 | 100-4 97-1 | 182-1 180-2 163-6 
fi Non-ferrous metal products..........| 51.37 | 51.45 | 49.32 | 112-3 110-7 | 114-8 | 216-1] 213-5 209-9 
/ Non-metallic mineral products...... 55.75 | 56.27 | 52.82 | 128-2] 127-4 | 128-5 | 244-1 | 244-9 232-1 
Hi MISCOllANGOUS.Aijic sss ce yee se at.s oes 39.99 40.31 | 387.27 159-0 | 161-9 154-5 | 283-0 | 290-6 256-7 
i MMe PAINS SOM ORY Saeiatuna's SEN Ga viele vrei 42.36 | 41.32 | 41.06 | 123-8 | 123-0 | 105-3] 261-7 | 253-5 214-9 
MVAR ERT NSE SO Ketel <pcle oRiotee «SUES easton 54.81 | 54.03 | 51.42 | 109-2 | 108-9 | 103-5 | 187-1 | 184-0 166-6 
. DORN ieee fom cieiea eas Swen e aa ete tere 52.14} 51.46] 50.31 91-3 92-9 95-3 | 186-8 | 187-7 188-5 
it MMGtRIIEG IOP ed ssfn0 ot cue oe os Weller © 57.44 | 56.59 | 54.08 98-2 97-8 91-2 | 155-6] 152-6 136-0 
_ Non-metallic minerals (except coal).| 51.85 | 51.17 | 46.66 196-7 192-7 | 174-9 | 3874-6 | 362-1 301-2 
i Communications.................... 42.51 | 42.47 | 40.71 | 220-5 | 216-8 | 206-9 | 337-9 | 332-0 305-1 
i PROSPTAPIIS wre te. Sates sels Oe alee sete 46.38 | 45.90 | 45.42 | 128-8 | 127-1] 130-0 | 234-6 | 229-1 231-6 
i, Telephones............e.ecsesee00ee.| 41.55 | 41.57 ] 39.82 | 241-5 | 237-2 | 227-1 | 359-2 353-1 323-8 
AM 
it Transportation...................... 53.19 | 52.90 | 51.52 | 146-5 | 143-7 | 147-5 | 237-8 | 232-1 231-8 
| Street railways, cartage and storage..| 47.96 47.96 46.47 161-8 160-8 159-0 266-5 264-8 253-3 
if Steam railway operation............ 59.01 | 58.52} 57.72] 135-9 | 132-8 | 187-1] 221-3 | 214-5 218-5 
te Shipping and stevedoring............ 46.71 | 46.53 | 43.46 | 139-3 | 134-9 | 146-9 | 250-7 241-7 245-9 
if 
is Construction and Maintenance.....| 42.96 | 48.15 | 41.14 | 145-5 | 142-0 | 146-4 | 271-3) 265-9 261-4 
r SBM Ine es wie stoma eames ec ae 46.44 | 46.67] 44.81 | 192-3 | 187-7] 181-7 | 312-1] 306-3 284-6 
hy PSI CGNs che cette See scale eeu > oi Sorel 38.23 | 37.89 | 36.52 | 126-2] 123-9} 186-0 | 250-1] 243-4 257-4 
tk FUSIIRVENY Is Daciestcelan ies cis talon. ceva 42.25 | 43.55 | 41.02 99-2 95-1} 103-4 | 211-4 | 208-9 213-9 
Services (as indicated below)........ 29.05 | 29.26] 27.90 | 155-1] 153-4] 158-1 | 272.4 | 271-3 263-4 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 26.54 | 26.66} 25.84 167-9 163-4 | 167-1] 295-0 | 288-3 285-7 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 29.28 | 29.61 28.46 | 130-6 132-1 132-5 | 214-7 | 219-7 211-5 
FRA OME Et. eceriek. ss oe NN Shed 39.41 | 39.15 | 37.52 | 149-0 | 149-7 | 145-2] 245-8 | 245-3 228-4 
Retail..... 37.07 | 36.67 | 35.21] 145-3 | 146-8 | 140-8 | 245-7 | 245-6 226-5 
Wholesale....... | 45.15 | 45.35 | 43.13 | 162-3] 160-9] 160-3 | 245-8 | 244-7 232-4 
Eight Leading Industries............ 45.26 | 45.13 | 43.01 | 138-7 | 132-5 | 181-3 | 234-7 | 282-1 218-9 
PCRNE MINOR ere cialeis gino 8 6 Peisse an oie es 42.63 | 42.81 | 41.50 | 153-3 | 152-9 | 145-3 | 225-1 | 225-5 207-9 
Banks and trust companies.......... 38.11 | 38.18 | 37.05 | 161-9] 161-5 | 155-4] 236-6 | 236-5 221-1 
Brokerage and stock market opera- 
IQUE fe ative cts s/K.cirinttese's.4 cle7= ae Vovsteres 53.42 | 56.25 | 48.05 | 172-4} 170-1 | 149-7] 267-0] 277-2 207-9 
GHTAN COs esleieiaeiaciajsree osele are 4, «leis 47.90 | 47.97 | 47.83 | 140-6 | 140-2) 132-1] 209-4] 209-2 194-7 
Nine Leading Industries............ 45.15 | 45.04 | 42.95 | 134-4] 133-3 | 181-8 | 234-3 | 281-8 218-4 


a aS 


1954 
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TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


a —————————————————— SESE ———————— 


Aug. 1, 1949 


Industries 


Furniture 


lp and paperses dives ene eee cunce. ss os. 
Paper produce ssse sere csteel hae ek 
Printing and publishing.................... 
Eup bar prod uctasec aut. oe eee ce case Std darccee se 
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Garments and personal furnishings......... 
Other textile products. .......0....00.s0e05. 
Tobacco 


11,651 
58,188 


Communticatlonsic i... eeweh soos aces oe. 
PROLOCTAD RS UAW (2 EET A Ot be ey a 
Melephones an. sates. kei be sts os RO 


Services (as specified below)...................... 
Hotels and restaurants. ...0. 7.6.2.2. see cee cess 


88,721 
22,732 
46,000 
19,989 


27,589 
7,184 
17,790 


177,807 
60,392 
87,736 
29, 679 


263,868 
130, 537 
90,570 
42,761 


40,351 
25,431 
7,530 


189,969 
123, 408 
66,561 


1,699,918 


1,749,648 


Aug. 1, 1950 


Women 


Men 


Women 


no, 


11,421 
4,539 
5,335 
1,547 


5,301 
3,490 
1,665 

146 


41 222 
24,794 
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108,707 
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440,589 
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16,613 


485,894 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACT URING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) Sournom: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5, 

They relate only to wage-carners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-4 relate to Salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- ope hg Durable Manu- ak bg Durable 
factures spoked Goods factures ee Goods 
no. no. no, cts. cts. cts. 

Aug L, 1945s cava cidvnesne) oO urs.nts 44-3 44-7 43°7 69-5 76-9 60-7 
Aug. 1, 1GAB cats ruacekse) bye nesnee 43-0 43 +2 42°8 70-0 75°8 64-4 
Aug. OED | PRPC oes Oe ree 42-5 42-6 42:3 81°3 87-7 74:8 
Aug RD Te ee ee) ee 42-1 42-0 42-1 92-7 99-8 85°6 
Aug 15) 1048 Jadiecdy id eae Ree sae 41-9 42°1 41-7 98-8 106°5 91-1 
Sept, LD Ae drake oe Alea eat eae eats 42-4 42°5 42-2 98°4 106°6 90-4 
Oct. Lg LOO Sc nun d ak duces Seton 42°7 430 42-5 99°3 107°8 91-0 
Nov 1 LORD ses Pe nies atc ate eaten e 42:8 42:8 42-9 99°5 108-0 91-4 
Dec Pa ry rere ere ik ee 42-9 43-0 42-9 100-0 108+7 91-5 
"Jan. 1, 1950 39-9 40°3 39°6 101-1 109°3 92-9 
Feb 1, 1950... 42-3 42°2 42°4 100-9 109°5 92-6 
Mar. 1, 1950. 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93 +1 
April 1, 1950. 42°8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 

ay 1, 1950. 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94-3 
June 1, 1950. 42-0 42-2 41-7 103°5 111-4 95-5 
July 1, 1950... 42-5 42-9 42+2 103-9 111-8 95-7 
Aug. 1, 1950 42°5 42+7 42-2 104:2 112-5 95-7 


nS 
*The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holiday in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-7.—-WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 


Sourcu: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B 


M ; Durable Non-Durable 
All Manufactures Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Week Preceding Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1 $2.65 80.79 35.67 84.37 29.32 26.53 
1 $2.53 30,10 84.62 82.75 30.68 27.56 
1 36.85 34.55 39.26 37.36 34.65 81,64 
1 41,32 39.03 44.00 41.92 38.83 36.04 
1 43.90 41.40 46.90 44,84 41.15 37.99 
1 44.05 41.72 47.35 45.31 41.12 38.15 
1 44.72 42.40 48.20 46.35 41.63 38,68 
1 44.95 42,59 48.15 46,22 42.09 39,21 
| 45.23 42.90 48.62 46.74 42.21 89.25 
1, 43.42 40,34 46.61 44.05 40.52 36.79 
Ly 45.25 42.68 48.33 46.21 42.49 39.26 
1 45.68 43.10 48.94 46.77 42.74 39.57 
4 46.04 43.53 49.34 47.30 43 06 39.87 
ay GaVLONOS siiraediaeedes owe vel cox 46.16 43.67 49.46 47.45 43.18 39.98 
June ig hOOU Weicngce neue Peples cnwures 45.93 43.47 49.06 47.01 43.05 39.82 ! 
July TODO Fs Fae cath cers phere ees 46.57 44.16 49,89 47.96 43.51 40,39 
Aug. Le ODO eis o decode rvavaeent des 46.63 44,29 49.95 48.04 43.53 40.39 


8 SE 8 Ts | se 
*See footnote to Table C-6. 1Exclusive of electric light and power. 


TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND EARNINGS Leth eat toch BY PROVINCES AND 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Marners) Sourcm: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. | 


Se ee esse SS eee 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Barnings 

(in cents) . 

Aug. 1, July 1, Aug. 1, | Aug. 1, July 1, Aug. 1, { 

1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 
Pe BOGEN iss fc evokes c+ tiv 555 pao Soe ORO Rll 437 43°6 42:8 91-4 91-3 90-0 
WOW Brunswick......sccecrssvesreccrovtsesevrcensos 45°6 45°3 44°8 90-1 89-4 87-1 
CHOBDBG, cydy.ders chu Vaasnsa ese teveccebes suieenay oreo 44-0 43°8 43-1 93°38 93°3 89-7 
CURTILO loiiee ciringiccsva Kies ohalt b Brent See kem ne as cee 42+1 42+2 41-4 110-3 109°5 193-6 
ITSO Gi cin v wcoieissy. fv, A.din'o\) diols oleae pieleruidin, 1), ctamtataitto # «Rati 42+2 42-9 42°5 99-6 98°8 96-0 
MASUERTONOWAN., (isveri ss scrrteseveuveen ts wOusikgne 41-8 42-9 42°5 103-4 104°8 101-6 
CALISONTGS Poi a i dio'es-nqe'un vv s uecoow pod Adie vMenilslens Mees 41-9 42°6 41°6 102+2 103-6 99-2 
PR THIBE OGIIMIDIE, 5bi'y tied ss one e018 eyo 0 bis Mein Cex HAM € 87+8 38-1 37°8 124-6 125-2 118-3 
DVECREUMGL f aias bathe ary Do Ce ainee + ese AAS AEs 80-8 42-0 42°+3 41-3 98-1 98-0 94-6 
PPOTOUTO Lt or derav Ravn sc ees salt o ose wiels nels MariIe may 40°9 1-1 40°2 108-1 107°+6 102-0 
17 ae Oe Pr Ts Cinch Ori 40+4 40°5 40-7 122+1 121°6 112-5 
VAUOROES pod dns 0. Lins vc Ors ccmaed semeeteee ROR tans» 43°5 43°38 39°7 184-0 1327 125-5 
PWIND DOO 06 icra sch eeie ers a 00.0.6a 20d.) Murer a CmBe 41°7 42+4 42+2 98-6 97-8 94-8 
ANGOUVEL rc hicniied cao h rade acveca ne dta.ce otinnt Pemngase 87°5 87°8 87°5 124-4 123-7 116-8 
oe 
1956 


<< ee 


TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Average 
z Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Average 
Industries Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 
Aug.1|July 1/Aug.1] Aug.1| July 1] Aug. 1] Aug. 1 July 1 | Aug. 1 
1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 
no no. no. cts. cts. cts. $ $ $ 
Manufacturing........................-..2... 42-5 | 42-5 | 41-9 | 104-2 | 103-9 | 98-8 | 44.29 | 44.16 | 41.40 
*Durable manufactured goods................ 42-7 | 42-9 | 42-1] 112-5 | 111-8 | 106-5 | 48.04 | 47.96 | 44.84 
Non-durable manufactured goods............. 42-2 | 42-2] 41-7] 95-7] 95-7 | 91-1 | 40.39 | 40.39 | 37-99 
Animal products—edible..................... 43-0 | 43-6 | 42-8| 97-8 | 98-7 | 94-4 | 42.05 | 43.03 | 40.40 
Dairy products. 2.ee..ds a. cltemc eb cic cts 46-9 47-5 47-0 76-6 77-7 74-5 | 35.93 | 36.91 35.02 
MGA productals ues tlic Ree eee e se ccce.. 42-5 43-2 42-8 | 108-7 | 109-2 | 103-8 | 46.20 | 47.17 44.43 
Leather producters2.03.. 2288h..s5 eek ee 39-8 38-6 39-5 77-8 78-5 74-9 | 30.96 | 30.30 29.59 
ther boots and shoes.................005 39-1 37-8 39-2 75-1 76-1 72°3 | 29.36 | 28.77 28.34 
“Lumber products. <.:.2<..0<882-.2. ses 42-1 42-3 41-3 95-1 94-6 89-6 | 40.04 | 40.02 37.00 
Rough and dressed lumber......... 41-6 41-8 41-0 | 100-2 99-7 93-5 | 41.68 | 42.09 38.34 
ontainers Nese ccc cdsceae 45-6 45-3 43-2 80-5 79°5 78-8 | 36.71 | 36.01 34.04 
WOPHILUTOS, tite iad oh PMN eee seks 42-7 42-8 41-2 88-8 88-7 86-8 | 37.92 | 37.96 35.76 
Musical metruments, 65. .dsa8h-06kdeeeke ks: 44-3 43-8 42-3 86-1 88-6 81-8 | 38.14 | 38.81 34.60 
Plant products—edible....................... 42-5 42-4 42-3 79-1 79-9 76-8 | 33.62 | 33.88 32.49 
45-0 45-1 45°3 97-4 97-0 93-8 | 43.83 | 43.75 42.49 
38-2 37-7 38-9 73-0 74-9 72-0 | 27.89 | 28.24 28.01 
45-1 45-3 44-3 81-1 81-0 78-5 | 36.58 | 36.69 34.78 
41-1 41-7 41-0 71-6 70°3 67-8 | 29.43 | 29.32 27.80 
45-5 45-3 44-7 | 115-7 | 115-2 | 108-2 | 52.64 | 52.19 48.37 
49-3 48-8 48-1 | 120-8 | 119-9 | 113-5 | 59.55 | 58.51 54.59 
42-9 43 +3 42-4 91-0 90-8 85-0 | 39.04 | 39.32 36.04 
40-6 40-8 40-0 | 121-8 | 122-6 | 113-0 | 49.45 | 50.02 45.20 
41-4 41-1 39-4 | 112-3 | 112-2 | 104-5 | 46.49 | 46.11 41-17 
39-9 40-0 39-4 82-1 82-0 80-0 | 32.76 | 32.80 31.52 
42-9 42-2 41-8 85-5 86-0 84-3 | 36.68 | 36.29 35.24 
42-5 42-0 40-5 87-1 86-6 85-1 | 37.02 | 36.37 34.47 
42-5 42-2 43-4 82-3 82-3 80-2 | 34.98 | 34.73 34.81 
44-3 42-8 42-4 85-2 87-8 86-6 | 37.74 | 37.58 36.72 
38-5 39-3 39-2 77-3 76-1 74-2 | 29.76 | 29.91 29.09 
36-4 37-0 36-3 78-2 77-7 76-2 | 28.46 | 28.75 27.66 
41-8 42-6 43-3 97-5 96-2 86-9 | 40.76 | 40.98 | 37.63 
43-5 44-2 44-2 | 101-5 | 101-8 98-0 | 44.15 | 45.00 43.32 
43-0 43-7 43-4 | 108-4 | 108-5 | 105-3 | 46.61 | 47.41 45.70 
42-9 43-2 43-1 | 104-0 | 103-7 99-4 | 44.62 | 44.80 42.84 
41-5 42-4 40-3 85-2 7 81-8 | 35.36 | 36.34 32-97 _ 
45-6 45-9 44-6 | 102-8 | 102-8 97-5 | 46.88 | 47.19 43.49 
45-5 45-9 44-4 98-9 99-6 92-8 | 45.00 | 45.72 41,20 
46-8 46-5 45-9 | 102-7 | 102-8 98-2 | 48.06 | 47.80 45.07 
40-9 41-3 40-8 | 115-9 | 115-4 | 109-4 | 47.40 | 47.66 44.64 
41-3 41-1 43-1 | 130-7 | 131-5 | 120-6 | 53.98 | 54.05 51.98 
43-0 43-1 42-1 | 118-3 | 117-5 | 111-9 | 50.87 | 50.64 47.11 
42-8 43-1 43-5 | 125-7 | 124-2 | 116-9 | 53.80 | 53.53 50.85 
42-9 42-9 43-9 | 127-5 | 126-5 | 118-6 | 54:70 | 54.27 52.07 
43-6 43-3 42-6 | 109-5 | 108-5 | 104-3 | 47,74 | 46.98 44.43 
38-5 38-9 38-1 | 126-4 | 126-0 | 113-5 | 48.66 | 49.01 43.24 
43-8 44-2 42-5 | 122-4 | 121-6 | 116-8 | 53.61 | 53.75 49.64 
44-3 44-4 43-4 | 112-4 | 112-5 | 112-4 | 49.79 | 49.95 48.78 
43-5 44-2 41-3 | 132-0 | 130-4 | 124-2 | 57.42 | 57.64 51.29 
43-3 43-7 43-3 | 115-1 | 115-5 | 105-1 | 49.84 | 50.47 45.51 
43-0 41-6 41-1 | 110-5 | 110-9 | 109-6 | 47.52 | 46.13 45.05 
42-9 42-6 41-6 | 116-2 | 114-3 | 106-0 | 49.85 | 48.69 44.10 
42-3 42-3 41-8 | 101-7 | 101-9 97-7 | 43.02 | 43.10 40.84 
42-6 42-9 40-9 | 116-6 | 116-4 | 109-1 | 49.67 | 49.94 44.62 
42-7 43-2 42-8 | 107-5 | 106-0 | 101-1 | 45.90 | 45.79 43.27 
42-8 43-0 43-3 | 113-2 | 112-3 | 107-4 | 48.45 | 48.29 46.50 
43-7 43-4 45-0 | 124-3 | 123-7 | 115-8 | 54.32 | 53.69 52-11 
41-0 43-0 42-6 | 102-3 | 100-2 | 100-3 | 41.94 | 43.09 42.73 
42-7 43-7 41-4 | 107-2 | 106-3 | 105-4 | 45.77 | 46.45 43.64 
41-6 42-4 41-3 | 122-6 | 123-0 | 118-4 | 51.00 | 52.15 48.90 
40-1 41-0 40-4 | 132-7 | 183-3 | 126-0 | 53.21 | 54.65 50.90 
41-4 41-9 40-1 89-7 89-4 86-1 | 37.14 | 37.46 34.53 
43-8 43-2 42-9 | 121-4 | 120-4 | 115-9 | 53.17 | 52.01 49.72 
OR ela aca an cis:niss rice eaten oars aah kins 39-9 39-3 39-0 | 129-4 | 129-3 | 127-4 | 51.63 | 50.81 49.69 
MatsliG Orem. 1 .aecesteccdcews ab tac voles s. 45-3 | . 44-7 45-1 | 122-2 | 120-5 | 115-3 | 55.36 | 53.86 52.00 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)........... 44-9 | 44-4] 43-0 | 109-9 | 109-3 | 101-6 | 49.35 | 48.53 | 43.69 
Local Transportation?........................ 45-3 | 45-7 | 45-6 | 105-2 | 105-2 | 101-6 | 47.66 | 48.08 | 46.33 
Building Construction....................... 40-3 40-5 41-1 | 112-4 | 112-2 | 106-7 | 45.30 | 45.44 43.85 
Highway Construction....................... 41.8 | 40-5 | 40-3] 86-1 | 86-3 | 83-7 | 35.99 | 34.95 | 33.73 
Services (as indicated below)................. 42-6 | 42-7 | 42-2] 64-7] 65-3 | 63-3 | 27.56 | 27.88 | 26.71 
Hotels and restaurants.................ee000% 43-8 43-9 43-2 62-9 63-9 62-1 | 27.55 | 28.05 26.83 
Personal (chiefly laundries).................. 40-0 40-5 40-1 68-6 68-5 65:9 | 27.44 | 27.74 26.43 


* Industries classed in the durable manufactured goods industries. : 

1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employ- 
ees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus, Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, as 
100 p.c., the latest figures are as follows:—June 1, 1950, 247-4; July 1, 1950, 249-5; August 1, 1950, 248-0; at August 1, 1949, 
the Pas 7 maeiny Apres 

2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 

3 For iacarnation respecting sex distribution of persons in recorded employment, see Table C-5. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly ai 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


nd Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour) 


Date 


Monthly Average 1945 
Monthly Average 1946 
Monthly Average 1947 
Monthly Average 1948 
Monthly Average 1949................55, 


Week preceding: 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 


Fe ek eR RR et Rt 


10503 <6. : 
1950()).......... 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 

per Week 


* 


* 


* 
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Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Cost. of 
Living 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 


Average 
Real 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of the 


average weekly earnings, both indexes have been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100) 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. Theactual figures are: January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; Ap 

, ities ee s 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91; January 1, 1950, 39.9 hours, $40.34; May 1, 1950, 
-6 hours, .67, 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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-0” is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 
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TABLE C-12.-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES—Concluded 


Note.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0’”’ indicates no unemployment. Where ‘‘-0” is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Total 


128, 669 
142, 259 
87,321 
87,332 


143, 047 
172,366 
220,784 


273,957 
375, 596 


eect) Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 

Mont Ce 
Male Female Total Male Female 

October TOAD. sutdoicracccts cates aware fs 113, 840 39,415 153, 255 95,576 33,093 

October RUEG Alaa kta sees means 95,814 45, 820 141, 634 111, 219 31,040 

October DOSY cclchs iroleretvns Sith cress enters 73,892 35,430 109,322 58,736 28,585 

October 1948 De J Setaineh < 41,047 22,870 63,917 56,725 30,607 

October L940 syste e creer iale cresbicie\ cea eens 5 20,837 20,629 41,466 10i, 504 41,543 

INOVembOr: me 19400 ss oe ert scien an atateinss 14, 535 15, 200 29,735 122, 664 49,702 

December A949 emer esther ciae o clecaasche 10,400 12,085 22,485 164,345 56,439 

January tT aoa sce ROR SHOOASAP 7,971 9,748 17,719 218, 769 55, 188 

February LODO Ssscrsieta sevecestele eer nwa 8,315 10,076 18,391 301,039 74,557 

March 19HOteeristeecsuatcwco nates 9,614 11,429 21,043 300,352 75, 646 

April L900 Seats eee ce an Oe ae 11, 967 12,032 23,999 349,098 79,193 

May SOROS ce deka y sy eeu aaa e xe 18, 635 15,386 34,021 310,044 77,797 

June i oe See Re oe ne 25,038 16,375 41,413 184,335 70,062 

July LOGO ieirsgorc a heter aye etares 24,329 15,519 39,911 136,291 68, 280 

August LOD0 Pee. A dee ee 26,391 13, 582 39,973 99,100 58, 188 

Bepcombecbn 2 9000s efeere ce Meee oleae 29,631 16,559 46,190 97,634 52,969 

October 1950 (EE oe cw panic ae caer 47,469 17,322 64,791 79,760 53,314 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


133,074 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY ate ES AND BY SEX AS AT AUGUST 
31, 1950 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 


Industry Male Female Total August 3, 1950 
Absolute | Percentage 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 1,700 610 2,310 +366 +18-8 
OPENS Mire tig cdr weicieiiac oes ls acne tance cepts sesieeloe 7,734 9 7,743 +1,770 +29-6 
JET Cove (B30 ea Be onca tena nee Oe nc ome bee 6,050 3 6, 053 +1, 288 +27-0 
WO DON steerer eas ites ee aloe ILE oiele ic tgenens aye ale 1,624 6 1, 630 +453 +38-5 
Opherlogom rs cts .s ath cee sede Por bale catia eee (Laie Fae RS Be ig See 60 +29 +93 -5 
ITS ATN es Ce retools GAR Sa re Poel wees 852 17 869 +42 +5-1 
127 1 128 —28 —18-0 
65 2 67 +22 +48-9 
345 7 352 +130 +58-6 
195 1 196 —71 —26-6 
92 il 93 —18 —16-2 
Prospecting and oil producing..............-2+eee0+08- 28 5 33 +7 +26-9 
IVER TRUAT ACUUITEING ie ors ih «oe beak ue Ee ee ee 6,630 4,495 11,125 +2,480 +28-7 
Hood and kindred products: ss,00des cesses gee cisesens sc 776 641 1,417 +384 +37:2 
PExtles APDALEl GtOy <n ceo ireecs aiets ormlene ee stitsettnieiae 533 2,326 2,859 +623 +27-9 
Lumber and finished lumber products................- 1,109 84 1,193 +125 +11:7 
Pulp and paper products and printing..................5 662 217 879 +306 +53-4 
Chemicals and allied products,............-.eeeeeeeeee 214 135 349 +90 +34-7 
Products of petroleum and Coal...............seseeeeees 28 6 34 —9 —20-9 
MMO HEr Products. sscn canecmacenae eceniain oeeenis terminate 66 50 116 +26 +28-9 
eather and products. ...2..ajernt cede ae dee «dusters ate 170 2th 447 +145 +48-0 
Stone, clay and glass products............00-ceeeeeeeees 186 34 220 +18 +8-9 
iron and. steel and products. s:\oc.cc an om ou te yee eeiniee om vier 711 95 806 +234 +40-9 
Non-ferrous metals and products...............0+20+-8 440 80 520 +58 +12-6 
IMIR OH INET Yic vat cc,s welche. sicustaltral nos chateroreetren ake cape ata eats 544 73 617 eee: +16-9 
Electrical equipment and products.................2055 287 154 441 +106 +31-6 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing...... 904 323 1,227 +285 +30-3 
MVONIS CPUCHIONCE.. dos. 3.cods sed Shaad on Reon aeah eepeeene 4,111 67 4,178 —52 —1-2 
Transportation and Storage.......................0.eeee 1,100 109 1,209 —1,056 —416-6 
Communications, and other Public Utilities............. 327 225 552 +44 +8-7 
PEA OM ie. ee ached a ned Caos oe utente Sete ae Cie ees 3,029 2,460 5,489 +1,310 +31:3 
Vig aVoy (co Cae ee eee ee Sei See eae 1,066 521 1,587 +371 +30-5 
ERAGE ud Spucttrcic dies clove atcies os « sever ale eters aeeaetaeees Meri 1,963 1,939 3,902 +939 +31-7 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate......................... 960 835 1,795 +34 +1-9 
SOF GACR) S Fee aarraes pas cane hh Gaiqaiau oin's hile eRe aerate 3,188 7,732 10,920 +1, 298 +13-5 
MPIC. SCoeME A cos Ae: eeistore 4 oiclts esol.» Siese Me aiete es ete eam 761 461 1,222 —14 —1-1 
HD ONMER ICME MNn, ote Asura Co ciclche Ae attr sls amis 5 So abrasion Gr oeteete 108 3,193 3,301 +739 +28-8 
Personal Afi cece ye. cae tease Se Ue aes aeae ae te a ee eee 1,416 3,725 5,141 +585 +12-8 
Other wervicess.wecicia co's dass ate wie /als ataiers ate a Qo teas tiga s 903 853 1, 256 —12 —1-0 
AML Irnncluasteles eA ess ca eater ton a rtentents s San dete ee ae 29,631 16,559 46,190 +6,236 +15-6 
1962 


lt a 


——— 


TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT AUGUST 31, 1950 ‘ 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


7 F Live Applications 
Unfilled Vacancies for Employment 
Occupational Group 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers................ 916 338 1,254 3,504 943 4,447 
ElaticalWorkersesth re etre Se eee 1,899 3,497 5,396 5, 744 15,614 21,358 
DULCE OUKOIS ere intent i mee ss eRe = ye ey!” 1,696 1,149 2,845 3,138 7, 783 10,921 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers......... 1,179 7,069 8,248 9,397 8,359 17, 756 
[eM Os So Bet eae cert (Orgs ere eae coe ene 2S) Ot cnn 28 897 9 906 
Agriculture and Fishing....................... 1,521 108 1,629 1,074 196 1,270 
excl ie attest 1b. Bee 2,701 18,215 36,113 10, 853 46,966 
113 58 171 744 457 1,201 
225 2,005 2,230 1,348 6,486 7,834 
8, 283 4 8,287 2,186 2,251 
121 38 159 367 358 725 
83 178 261 763 612 1,375 
45 8 53 81 44 125 
1, 653 45 1,698 4,397 423 4,820 
145 64 209 825 222 1,047 
42 3 45 455 68 523 
val | aes ea 243 2; 207e ane eee 2,207 
OOTY ths es eee 1,641 5,378 4 5,382 
854 tf 861 9,197 29 9,226 
G2i ivcates oats 2 52 176) he seett eee 176 
317 210 527 996 794 1,790 
1,405 66 1,471 4,632 1,027 5,659 
Horemaueee.. i ao: ee eed ae eon ek ee 110 6 116 786 169 955 
PATTEM Coe, ata de is ee. ee: 182 9 191 1,575 9 1,670 
ins Killed Workers. Move. SoEE ic cc, de. 6, 878 1,696 8,574 37,767 10, 212 47,979 
PIGUE ENG LOPACCO.. © 8. con eaee eee... ee. 349 276 625 1,025 1,527 2,552 
Lumber and lumber products.................... 569 13 582 1,169 221 1,390 
Motal working 4:5 88) 18-08) ee |, Metres 405 24 429 1,956 226 2,182 
WONSUPUCLION.. © dos Sa5if 0k oho eet tien aot eees ASD COMA e oct ee. 1,970 4,047 4,048 
Other unskilled workers........................ 3,585 1,383 4,968 29,570 8, 237 37, 807 
HMI Gate 3 sR ge os eo 29,631 16,558 46,189 97,634 53,969 151,603 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1950 


(Source: Form U,I.C. 751) 


Weekly Average 


Industry ae : 

Notified. Referrals | Placements 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping. ............ 60.0. 00000ececcec¢ec0ecee55555,. 2,130 1,652 1,474 
LN TAT don Ac4 dere rtc SAUL ESE SS Bee Ren Renee Oe ee ae rs 1,651 547 437 
TL penain od dpbidh cote Sacer oe MRL, ee ne 280 245 166 
Mantelacturing sah. ce) nana err tk ay oe), Mee. ee 6,978 6,604 4,425 
Wocdinanaindred productss ae ten ste tag ae, Mees ths 1,145 1,139 780 

UG RIES CHAE CE Rh iret ri. cee ie Ry es aie aa md 1, 240 1,026 669 
Lumber and finished lumber products.....................0 908 833 : 623 
Pulp and paper products and DERG che We ha Mit oes So Ra we. ci trate 481 449 256 
Chemicals and allied products. : 248 261 156 
Products of petroleum and coal 40 40 27 
Robber praducts!..08. vos. Le 107 114 78 
Leather and products......................... 208 204 115 
Stone, clay and glass products... 195 206 139 
Tron and steel and products...... 657 673 462 
Non-ferrous metals and products 335 339 231 
Machinery. ocd nd entle TE ee ae 355 325 217 
Electrical equipment and products 288 284 186 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 771 711 486 
CONS CMUCHOM eaten meena ee wee eke kn 4,385 4,204 3,307 
PUCAMSNOFiA OMAN Storade mes Meee A Oh Anos csi coets sels heb cnc seek 1,154 1,092 880 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............................... 297 279 196 
WWE Cot 3 6, cette NNeUe Ste far Ba O00 CS % rr 3,316 3,528 2,076 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate................00c.c0ccecceccececcoccecccce 414 408 206 
S.CTMIG) sacra dg oe ah bela dele Sa cede: nee 6,111 5,541 3,943 
DUISUITG DEY OS: coteieticl Sone cba hes GaSe ee a i 26,716 24,100 17,110 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS AUGUST 4 TO AUGUST 31, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT 
SEPTEMBER 721, 1950 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported] Unfilled | tered | Referred Placements Unplaced| _as at 
during end of during to ——___—————| endof | Sept. 21 
period period period | vacancies} Regular period 1950 
Newfoundland..............- 374 209 1,662 447 219 6,643 5,772 
Gorner Brook, ....,50- 000s 195 187 203 165 21 1,155 710 
Grand Pallas. .nsicccwrsre sso |sacwgie aes Inc cine sina aie 186 LT Ol Fe wares poe |ebior else ee 846 614 
SESJ ONG alte sate ste ecto siea 179 22 1,273 265 198 4,642 4,448 
Prince Edward Island........ 356 163 504 345 249 664 783 
Charlottetown. . ital 220 95 294 225 167 441 560 
Summerside. ... 136 68 210 120 82 223 223 
Nova Scotia..........0sseecees 2,343 808 5,228 2,788 1,589 9,054 9,256 
FA TNMOT REN crelecieSine teeteeren sc] P) WIBAL Tua | 8. ede coccieks 80 200 210 
Bridgewater.........ee+eeees 9 10 208 8 i 285 226 
Halifax.......-e+sscsceecteve 1,110 592 1,985 1,243 616 3,183 3,316 
TMVernesS. . 55005202 cececines 51 8 70 43 43 192 139 
Kentville. ..... 2200s ccopeccee 88 72 178 84 23 615 506 
MA VOTDOOL ceties.cies.e/slaivw is sres/sicle 34 4 89 28 23 130 a ea? 
New Glasgow wee 288 32 594 394 247 1,067 979 
Springhill... 8 1 58 6 157 166 
ydney..... 531 42 1,419 739 484 2,376 2, u17 
PL WOLO So es sakac ene dcisies 125 40 372 144 55 444 367 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 21 a 116 19 14 405 483 
New Brunswick.... 2,654 1,024 5,090 2,456 1,388 752382 8,506 
Bathurst......-.++: “ 37 1 139 357 384 
Campbellton........- : 95 54 182 110 102 300 379 
Edmundston..........-. aa 59 4 154 67 55 279 1,505 
Fredericton......-cesssseeses 272 161 389 237 170 §28 520 
DATAGO | 6 cv.c0.ccmncindeseccisioanie® 34 3 294 52 40 446 323 
Monetons ..jccsiccccsccvesevscs 913 445 1,887 890 557 1,998 1,933 
Newcastle..........essseeeee 172 6 210 : 60 29 21 512 
Saint JohNoves .easioc ce ctecies 497 152 1,241 559 359 2,396 2,446 
St. Stephen...........-ccceee 383 46 387 358 30 157 216 
PGBS dy cca wien sce he hee onaieaeis 23 3 107 21 16 118 133 
Woodstock.........ssecceees 169 136 100 42 28 132 155 
Quebec...........-- sere ee eeee 22,964 11,285 31,167 20,901 12,937 46,036 44,535 
MabSstOd ss ccnsetas os 41 "16 23 147 144 
Beauharnois........+++++++++ 79 16 205 86 52 332 359 
Buckingham............-00+. 279 34 241 274 220 141 120 
IGansapecal ace c cticc cay etsers 463 526 48 18 9 207 197 
Chand larcs. jdt asoasesae 22 121 78 21 51 251 229 
MOH ICOUEIINL. cinisi cre. esiniceiesetne 313 668 511 201 123 692 884 
Dolbeau..... Wale + sienin\e\s/=i0i5i8 17 1 74 56 9 132 122 
Drummondville...........++ 162 37 457 155 112 865 964 
BArnaIn ics seuss ciel 8's vest oie 67 16 191 54 48 306 293 
Grant yoni rses uote 181 41 473 258 121 653 592 
MUL otek a aietdle © RU iad oi0 le hia (ea (sie'o 377 76 918 536 247 1,060 1,046 
TJoliette......ssesseeeeeeeeees 114 107 305 156 42 621 547 
WONCUIOLGS 5 aye dies ¢ ele'eves oe tipi 116 23 365 119 65 691 509 
Lachute.......+sssccsesseees 53 20 158 91 42 239 201 
La Mal bailey. cicss0c0ccncts On 106 75 58 26 24 110 136 
EBAY UCUG Sriciatinaieslemeviainsihcls 301 38 457 191 297 336 277 
AVIS Sec Sebi cviare'sip singe eae 116 69 680 130 68 1-225 1,012 
Matane.........seeeeeeeeeeee 176 492 118 71 13 165 156 
Megantic.........+..+sesee0+ 237 85 203 160 159 142 127 
Mont-Laurie4ry cs vss clots v0.00 243 239 60 41 13 125 142 
Montmagny.socccccsccceses 153 133 258 49 50 294 288 
WVPONGPEAL Hc statigs.s't cisises ciseiniis 13,329 5,490 14,003 12,132 7,878 20,041 18, 223 
Port AMLOG. shieisssizje's.0% see 119 109 72 48 47 288 271 
Quebec... aa eae kine dae danse 1,471 769 3,285 1,914 798 5, 032 4,779 
Rimouski.......-..+eeeeeees 12 35 280 272 
Riviere du Loup...........+- 20 3 248 22 18 432 1,747 
BTS ccc in pines areaaion ek viet 205 87 468 262 95 410 363 
GPA RALHE a cleeu nam cis sitininers 144 49 135 155 97 63 98 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........ 86 19 163 88 61 209 192 
SSGAROTOBE , leteaiclo's 210.0 sa'sisiele 146 76 180 121 71 361 315 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 282 438 276 209 149 336 406 
Pier eLVOMNUNG. 6 cs.s.scavace iss 324 97 533 251 206 730 575 
Bitp eave sete ts sc s.4.5 voters 338 123 283 308 168 517 499 
tg OLOWMG erp scrct Asebecnines 224 42 306 202 173 404 379 
St. Joseph re WAU SorY gece tec: 544 456 492 93 101 668 746 
Shawinigan Falls...........- 285 32 633 339 212 1,050 1,012 
Bherbrook. ss.02 wees scewss 635 171 1,400 681 366 1,940 1,688 
Searels .. Sesh plelsiaie slaisisisiain’e 67 25 277 74 20 532 736 
Thetford Mines............++ 89 62 473 181 66 637 559 
Three Rivers.............+++ 403 93 806 534 260 1,684 1,539 
Vel OF! scones raise sls scsi eie 234 164 280 158 105 268 342 
Weey GOL: ce ssis'eis os s'ee aes. 173 63 498 192 114 986 1,012 
Victoria Ville s....2.....sscces 184 72 297 168 119 434 437 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS AUGUST 4 TO AUGUST 31, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1950 


888——eSsSsS8=S@pm9Y9SRS—{Ts$_Xj—\{—{—%—o0s—=$—=$—@N009@q#$$@$S$”0C—_CEXL 


Vacancies Applicants 
: _—————— eK ee 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported} Unfilled tered | Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to end of | Sept. 21 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1950 
CUE y (RP at be 2 Sar eee 45,215 21,408 53,780 38,611 23,890 4,222 41,907 35,473 
PATRDTION econ cei ete mucneaes 146 37 103 117 79 7 66 48 
BAP TION Mone wececedtacsdaes 468 204 459 393 319 9 131 178 
Dellevillerecess...cdetteedoees 571 107 988 508 348 22 822 363 
Bracebridge... acccleccssec 96 21 129 94 (gal ee een 83 79 
IBFAMPWONE-: secede doce case 135 79 164 126 BO! eee eee 103 101 
BFANTLOLG see eeie snide tettos gels 814 171 1,137 782 512 90 839 908 
PSPOOK VEO tao. Scltetes ooo eas 178 8 342 186 87 84 229 100 
Carleton Place...0cis....000. 19 6 101 17 16. leateeartee 189 151 
Chatham tie... scccieNes ccionen 397 101 482 400 253 31 260 248 
CODOUUR Ry ata, eet tanec near 214 37 265 219 150 21 209 185 
Collingwood i... eee eee cce 144 26 149 129 123) lie eireraa he 151 168 
Poinwall esi ss cecdsgonnec 278 26 664 338 152 65 800 663 
Port Osta: tones es 36 15 126 48 24 1 134 197 
MOTH FANGES 4. <= ootis ccete fe 115 52 106 86 75 7 53 63 
Port William. % sods ceccese 658 423 780 339 265 36 792 574 
Galtse ee hacia eidedasenatys 373 163 346 276 178 16 333 333 
GTANANOGUG ts < <sicciaci Mee oan 49 4 62 63 32 10 37 42 
ClOdOTICH Mis ees ccnie’s : 87 56 40 86 42 8 39 58 
Guelphi ae cokes : 458 215 427 388 178 53 270 324 
Hamiltons.., cc: soe 2,585 956 4,619 2,664 1,306 608 4,714 3,700 
Hawkesbury..... 35 25 173 56 1G) cedeetcnicets 220 173 
Ingersoll........ J 867 39 802 788 732 39 72 70 
Kapuskasing. " 739 517 390 424 BOS Linea 35 28 
Kenora....... 508 440 288 70 US Rae ee 128 162 
Kingston... E 661 139 833 761 482 41 713 723 
Kirkland Lake..... if 264 139 245 246 112 22 245 280 
Kitchener-Waterloo 808 307 722 809 556 39 311 294 
Leamington..... 278 281 365 327 172 62 164 144 
Lindsay...... 117 50 227 127 81 1 239 118 
IStOWEL ieee dann aiecatee. 56 73 61 41 104 102 
MEONOGD suet nc cece selene cs, 2,059 1,230 2,744 2,015 1,130 304 1,495 930 
Midland 420h ci «<5 naplehrcinae 18 258 0 58 14 339 355 
IN AD EHEG Bes to-30 ts Soe hoon 34 23 69 29 LO a gataosene 91 69 
Now Lorontot....cscscsdese 638 264 840 465 300 5 864 518 
298 30 563 292 210 20 612 449 
641 144 732 595 458 44 277 203 
229 38 226 227 183 16 144 183 
1,254 328 3,183 1,322 867 56 1,163 1,021 
2,214 948 2,027 1,788 962 160 2,621 2,270 
198 69 342 255 130 11 395 290 
59 274 48 40 il. sccustarhes are 145 37 
308 127 304 257 148 13 256 293 
104 32 121 117 76 9 112 99 
432 114 716 511 B54 il ae.asieiavarsie 813 754 
68 3 69 66 a 46 42 
1,671 1,949 884 597 573 14 796 601 
ro a ie AE Ne EUs) GR 2b Ni, SLB | pace 00 ote ioe Peelers 
IRTESCObG Meee ni nec ccnte nes col ES RE Oe a peer ys emer 
Minter cero 125 41 118 104 88 6 88 77 
St. Catharines... . 0.060.055. 928 294 1,127 805 507 104 1,035 1,016 
coli! Bivobert: pe rien gai eae 266 126 307 290 126 20 185 182 
Sarnisi|, Wee Ride lat cakes 366 110 517 409 256 13 323 298 
Sault Sie. Marie. .* 426 231 339 320 Sil ladhe ce 375 385 
BINICOB NE Nerds ews cecteleeeeees 1,165 159 1,722 999 879 7 126 119 
Sioux-Lookout............... 109 104 128 98 63 3 47 72 
Mraiths) Palle ec,sess. hacking 62 14 197 64 37 4 599 284 
Strationd .iirejse.ee ve «sce es 435 76 591 419 100 277 390 190 
Sturgeon Falls............... 127 20 220 151 99 7 186 108 
Riis che 1,307| 1,242] 2,448 740 377 142] 2,288 774 
AMA MNING A. eG aise eae cicu eases 53 114 451 437 227 52 441 447 
Titete tis ek 14,325 | 7,894 | 11,843 | 11,273 | 6,774| 1,367| 8,472] 7,990 
PURENUOHY otis antic tye petes 2 4 283 250 107 223 
Walkestont ast hee. is. cee 73 65 78 79 35 |....eeeee. 121 109 
Walansbutats es: 152 16 174 153 136 boc csauuh, 113 146 
Ma an 324 57 590 331 215 7 568 550 
Minions ee ace. tae 386 266 311 285 roy Wh ie pont 291 204 
Wideband hiis6 231] 2,709| 1,335 598 261 | 2,877; sap 
Woodstock: 220000000] "sen 8} 297 | 2 225 | %8 
Manitoba..................... 6,667 2,993 9,755 6,273 3,263 1,356 9,483 7,040 
STANAON SR caaseke acess ne cite 550 451 534 414 300 18 500 419 
BVA UPin we eas ates ok ocke 85 27 134 65 45 4 147 113 
MON ec akeosecks cacsene 70 43 147 94 43 15 90 52 
Portage la Prairie............ 151 65 168 121 88 4 161 142 
BEROGERS Moe asers ok. Sie cies 59 135 75 28 Cad i eri 96 53 
WEIDER eis ce cintaaes Mie 5,752 2,272 86,97 5,551 2,745 1,315 8,489 6,261 
SS — a ee a a re ee 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS AUGUST 4 TO AUGUST 31, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1950 


Vacancies Applicants 

Office Regis- Unplaeed 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Platemente Unplaced Pare: 
during end of during to | end o Sept. 21 

period period period vacancies | Regular | Casual period 19 50 

Saskatchewan.............--. 5,780 1,985 6,741 5,386 3,227 714 3,982 2,927 

PISUOVENE Mo ohicwscnssice rawenee 147 35 191 131 107 2 85 33 

MOOBO TA Wicss os ccis com aneuas 641 247 1,066 608 357 47 815 367 

North Battleford............ 263 130 264 178 130 11 284 220 

PINGS TAL DOLE: esis sc rwissisisicine 498 225 599 495 220 60 533 452 
Regis teen ccssceesccese ees 2,130 501 2,529 2,284 1,220 408 818 527 

DABKATOON Jac phere teerss cease 1,477 505 1,458 1,180 795 164 1,021 992 
SwiltiCorrent.. cv. <5 ctee cls siniee 211 126 210 165 90 13 93 113 
Woy burnin ccs canbe sin eiesiis 189 63 152 135 121 6 48 49 

PV OrktOme deen cetieslep bie ec enters 224 153 272 210 187 3 185 174 

MA UDOETR Ss overdo a cotenes aise 8,194 2,719 10,271 7,706 4,401 1,286 7,202 5,645 
Blairmore 0 8 8 BO) Wee atat aes 114 06 

Calgary 3,288 929 4,338 3,222 1,859 480 2,963 2,092 

Drumhelle 96 23 155 91 OB Wiss ci cen 223 8 

Edmonton 3,589 1,102 3,988 3,436 1,726 766 2,486 2,425 

Edson..... 133 103 67 PL Be ct aeatsoan ogerom ance: 103 51 

. Lethbridge 682 281 875 568 374 23 394 345 
Medicine Ha 117 72 505 125 108 ic es sees 514 203 
Red Deer 179 123 258 177 132 17 405 240 
British Columbia 12,318 4,416 18,067 11,486 6,368 1,320 20,297 18,515 
Chilliwack...... 280 96 368 315 150 79 368 462 
Courtenay......... 60 44 93 40 86) [oan cease 117 218 
Cranbrook........... 75 42 76 67 48) les cance 114 114 
Dawson Creek......... 125 37 87 76 CEM eae oacee 38 46 

EUR dete! sas sistelpcmte’e 166 70 268 267 154 6 172 163 

PSAMIOONG sce e's 0% wetaib o's 265 144 206 143 120 he ceaerem cate 157 184 
NS GLOWIE cieie e a'nio% cis. \clolbic'eietole's 571 421 453 196 135 19 386 215 

PIRNAIING Fe ics as se ac binse 241 40 648 290 117 62 534 480 
DRGIBON: fioea te wine We waiev e'vees 170 56 354 181 128 Aeeccertee 207 136 
New Westminster............ 764 280 1,887 877 382 176 2,528 2,506 

Penticton sacs ..scics tiem sii’ si0 122 2 286 118 QO te eaten ce 287 133 
Orb Al Dell se occwis's cictvio sis cialis 260 68 805 259 187 12 151 146 
Prince George.6...<ees i -2'6 773 237 527 678 482 72 110 116 
Prince Bupert..ct.scees ces 317 97 288 289 236 1 177 185 

IEPINOBLONS. Gocircs «5 tse chisees 59 15 118 65 36 8 76 26 

yd Res a8) 3 ROSARIO 108 29 276 120 85 2 317 191 

| WSHCOUGOE NC nb ots > isle cin a's sie 6,349 2,104 9,769 6,094 2,931 764 12,284 11, 220 
| MONDO’ phe ae sc ccs tome Senes 639 252 477 411 875 10 174 118 
i EVACUOLIO UWiiisis «.s/ctulers siete ess 0 2 846 310 1,449 890 507 109 2,018 1,760 
: WHHICGHOIRO ss: .cisalssbicmlsise:s.< 0 128 47 132 110 (60) eae 82 96 
COSTE bbe Boe aan SAPS 106,865 47,010 142,265 96,399 57,581 10,911 152,500 138, 452 
| INEBIOS So ctercictee tre otis ois wislaiaiels,ers 75,449 30,414 101, 945 66, 780 43,161 7,001 98,150 85, 089 
i MGM AICS Set alee ato icia wae le'siee 31,416 16,596 40,320 29,619 14,370 3,910 54,350 53,363 


*Vancouver includes North Vancouver from March 10, 1950. 
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TABLE D-6.—APPLICANTS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 

i EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1940-1950 

: 

if Applications Placements 

i Year 

i Male Female Total Male Female Total 

| eS ea ee ee eee 

' 

hi 

(: TOT eS See ore COOGAN SP eRtC ot de 653 , 455 235, 150 888, 595 336,507 138,599 475,106 
t ROA meres oR ibtee tole <eeaye ches semi welaye cals, 568, 695 262,767 831,462 331,997 175,766 507, 763 

1 ICO ee MNES Acie SaaS NOs OOO cr, 1,044,610 499,519 | 1,544,129 597,161 298,460 895, 621 
f LAUER Se Bhs SOM S ae sO adam onan ian cn 1,681,411 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704,126 1,944,026 
i CE Fed anak at GEE ae SOO an nocoo. saot cette 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 1,101,854 638 , 063 1,739,917 
;) : 661,948 | 2,516,984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
{ 494,164 | 1,958,697 - 624,052 235,360 589,412 
1 439,577 | 1,629,223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 

; 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214,424 712,340 

yy 494,956 | 1,790,646 464, 363 219,816 684,179 

375,398 | 1,371,570 346, 697 145, 967 492, 664 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, FROM JULY 1, 1949, TO JULY 1, 1950 


At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 
LESION os Soc Ric cn) Ces en iin irs wile 2,597,000 2,516, 600 80, 400 
UC USUS ME an te OIE OE ica, keao ol. ce tees ra” Seen 2,621,000 2,541, 100 79,900 
CDE DL Den saree Mak eee an ede meio eee Sa 2, 637, 000 2,556, 200 80, 800 
October ttre cream er reise eka. Ae eee ky ke 2, 626, 000 2,542,500 83,500 
DIO UEDA DER mcr mE Mee ROR Sac ic net eae coe he a 2,625,000 2,519, 100 105, 900 
oer Demin anna teen ees Garin Ping sso decease tac meee 2,678, 000 2,525, 700 152,300 
EO DU SANUBE Vee cadens MOY enc ontt GEN his ote eee oo ook hes oes, 2, 667, 000 2,444,900 222,100 
HODICALYR a See ee ter a koe ee 2, 659, 000 2,361, 800 297, 200 
BEADO Meant we ctee ter eee Was feos. Js. dodeccre ee 2, 644, 000 2,357,800 286, 200 
DIL eee ear eco cee tee Wt. dh. t Pi ess kee 2,715, 000 2,449, 600 265, 400 
MB Veccmmcmae ae et eee Me PRE Meine. Avgcncnec.. ct eke 2, 659, 000 2,449, 100 209, 900 
ERE coda. See cogGode 2 0 Ger ee Aone Sate ee Oe naa 2, 690, 000 2,543, 500 146, 500 
mK he reo) BES GaSe 9S geno es Ae 9 a 2,733,000 2, 623, 600 109, 400 


() Ordinary claimants signing live Unemployment register of last working day of the preceding month. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF 
AUGUST 31, 1950 


6 days » 73 days 
Province and Sex Toran and aa ie ans pe and 
idler ays ays days ays aver 
93 38 54 114 24 73 
84 37 52 107 22 69 
2 7 2 

(403) (62) (107) (310) (342) (2,380) 

(23) (4) (7) (19) (19) (43 
92 28 45 102 32 105 
69 19 30 66 18 60 
23 9 15 36 14 45 
4,287 629 763 1,210 737 1,865 
4,048 525 556 982 586 1,415 
239 104 207 228 151 450 
1, 639 514 567 950 674 1,504 
1,427 425 444 743 547 1,043 
212 89 123 207 127 461 
6, 932 2,824 4,021 6, 109 3,817 12,216 
5,101 1,829 2,372 3,445 2,035 6,986 
1,831 995 1,649 2, 664 1, 782 5, 230 
11, 143 2,330 2,988 3,651 2,365 8,454 
8,904 1,405 1,625 1,804 1,089 4,585 
2, 239 925 1,363 1,847 1,276 3,869 
2,175 368 468 671 437 1,779 
1,593 158 151 276 184 867 
582 210 317 395 253 912 
Sees Te Thr, eo Man eer ewaie 2,271 907 164 188 226 163 623 
Male eetvam mec octet ek 1,378 748 110 81 82 57 300 
893 159 54 107 144 106 323 
7, 704 4,919 259 405 448 522 1,151 
6,465 4,546 150 247 261 422 839 
1, 239 373 | 109 158 187 100 312 
12,192 4,465 791 1, 225 1, 632 807 3,272 
7,967 3, 263 549 775 838 458 2,084 
4,225 1, 202 242 450 794 349 1,188 
111,054 36, 652 7,945 10, 724 15,113 9,578 31, 042 
73,593 29, 783 5, 207 6, 333 8, 604 5,418 18, 248 
37,461 6, 869 2,738 4,391 6,509 4,160 12,794 


N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included 
in the totals, 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO 
AUGUST, 1950 


Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Ree Sateinas S\psiht «ct ete Y 4, 637 11,751 20, 412 71,932 63,681 | 100,304 | 126, 649 182, 053 

; 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59, 098 47,141 76, 723 93, 463 109, 282 
4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43, 675 63, 869 88, 786 119, 533 
2,925 3,953 6, 463 8,430 35, 781 35, 859 48, 963 58, 141 80, 028 
2,799 2,027 4, 654 8,825 34,777 27, 603 33, 617 52, 675 71,619 


MUN Orta s ecto bee 4, 629 1,772 3, 226 10,857 30, 646 21,365 31,543 44,783 51, 284 

UN a asec AS Sea 2, 668 1,087 3,106 10, 886 27,576 20,034 30, 487 43, 486 43,929 
PARES Wa ore as cia 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 17, 281 24,972 50, 291 
Septemiber.......... 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28, 555 20, 883 28, 143 51,935 
OGtGber so eine essays 1, 058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34,891 29,369 38, 104 69, 349 
INOVEMUDED, chi. esse: 1,748 2,896 11, 798 53,325 37,111 42,385 66,426 | 114,888 
§ BI-715 100 of) re 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57, 612 52,479 73,578 | 105,939 | 139,406 

ALGtAly 502i 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 442,854 | 649,090 | 933,852 719, 273 

1967 
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TABLE E-4._INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
AUGUST, 1950 


: Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices(*) pending from previous months) (?) 


Province - Not 2 
Total Initial | Renewal ee Entitled | Pending 
Ie : to Benefit 

Re pieundiand (a) Met on 4 ete ti 256 211 45 111 82 12 
(545) (429) (116) (470) (592) (759) 

Prince Edward Island...............+.. 182 118 64 113 38 3) 
evn Bookie ee ieee 6, 233 3,958 2,275 3, 698 698 2, 442 
Rete darasinwialos so 6. o8- eens tee 2' 872 1,800 1,072 1622 422 1/201 
tushen’ wi: ecb hers as eee 16,937 10,063 6,874 11/434 3, 641 5, 209 
earns me, ee ee 18/825 12/737 6,088 9/865 3.144 8,754 
AOE OP BEL MN ity cet a 3" 506 2' 108 1/398 1689 544 1, 637 
BaaLAtOnGWAD: sc iet odes eee cae sae an tt. 1,457 1,120 337 576 163 837 
Rtheriecnrn acon tee Neots ook oe 3,283 2 433 850 1,709 399 1,804 
etic atun biawch wed alec ooh otticn 7/994 4,574 3, 420 4/926 1,358 3.121 
Total Canada, August, 1950..... 61,545 39, 122 22, 423 35, 743 10, 489 25, 203 

Total Canada, July, 1950........ 52/179 25,451 18,478 38,533 14,116 10,989 

Total Canada, August, 1949... 50,291 30, 285 20, 006 41,026 10,238 12) 189 


(1) Includes 8,269 revised Claims. 

(2) In addition, 8,287 revised claims were disposed of. Of these 386 were special requests not granted, and 909 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 1,081 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 

(8) Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. These are not included in the totals. 

N.B.—Beginning with this issue, provincial figures for revised claims will not be shown. 


TABLE E-5.—_CLAIMANTS (1) NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 


Month of | Month of |Cumulative 


“2 Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement August, August, Tole 
i 1949 Sate Fiscal Year 
Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment Re 3,884 4,094 36, 885 
i INGE OTODIGV EG eae acids peste so fsiss ocsipie «nie wo wigs ile = Seles ewan Gas ‘6 959 1, 678 11, 152 
| Not capable of and not available for work.............+0++0eeeeee- Ze 885 1,381 6,400 
Loss of work due to & Iabour dispute... 2:2... .0 5. ce bee wsete one ne etic emcener an. 324 161 1,276 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work...........-.-..+-+++- 1,445 1,666 7,280 
Discharged for misconduct........... delet ctauelayearajete i> = Stoke) e Scasa)b spetolp sieta\statelaiaiass 629 617 3,473 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause............. 00s seers sees eee 3,671 3,723 18,727 
COD TEASONS: (4)!s 01.2 bs waist scows-oln 6 o\elese \sloinin/spsuslnrtyw Uisles#iS a alee t = DCiehe a nteihas eislenvisielacears 1,031 665 3,976 
ORY pares ee > RULED Nee Sr er eT Teer Dato area. 12,828 13,985 89,169 


Hh (1) Includes 3,496 revised claims, disqualified. 
(2) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6._NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT DURING WEEK 
AUGUST 26 TO SEPTEMBER 1 INCLUSIVE, AND NUMBER COMMENCING 
BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, AND AMOUNT OF 
BENEFIT PAID DURING MONTH OF AUGUST, 1959 


—————— 


eS eee 


Number 
Receiving a be. 
pacar ae : shes tsd ae 
! uring oO ays | of Benefit 
Province Week Benefit Benefit Paid 


August 26- | \@2uring Paid |(in dollars) 


September 1 
inclusive August, 1950 
s 

Newfound Land ifs isicnre cre ced noir » colt de. o:5 ghey ttra/oreee Sts Aine =e ae aaa 171 132 7,490 19,819 
(1, 829) (696) (131, 007) (246,318) 

Prince Ld Ward: ISIANG 055 eas +8 Anse misp es oe vse eis 296 130 8,191 17,560 
IOWA NOOUIB. ccc nas hiv eeaaccintemhs« iravnctasesman ee 4,032 1,771 111, 292 267,525 
MOU STUDS WIOK. o/apio.o = siavc aiiaa Sis. o o Sone cmip.o's aistener eiele geo 2,660 1,452 93, 236 219, 768 
COI ¢ 5.scis cisiels ayaias« « «vivian baie obo avec oye ofgca’sin aja’ wiarue wine Ws vie aig 26,537 11,031 766,194 1,723,931 
NUEEEAT IO ce teere.mnesc hare eer OhareRN beatae ire: OM Se tie ete aes 18,579 8,355 504, 984 1,156,007 
ARTUR oc coast wre sie ods cin deen eb Symone Spiele Wh oan oan ea Ba re 3,724 1,515 103, 161 223, 222 
BRB ERD CHE WAR coces 05 ch sys n> Ges cng apa nate« ole ateine, dialsts poli ae A a 1,152 498 36,173 78, 653 
PATA ER oe ibe ic ols cy ne okie clo geieine cnile ap ceae Mitel esas See Lae 2,562 1, 256 75,020 184, 299 
Pemitish: COMM DIEA. <.«.« ose cvinyeis.s pale mreteanele ube pater bee a oietacgme rear 7,590 4,488 219, 443 522, 208 
Total, Canada, August, 1950. dcrsoecam « - 1a searasinelen = ¢ 67,303 30,628 | 1,925,184 4,412,992 

Total; Canada, July; 1950.05 ..chectes aaevs saat ees sl ee ae 30,945 | 2,053,009 4,726,614 
Total,Canada, August, 1949. 20.0000 cc.eccecenseesss snes vgiecissieine 34,422 1,650,997 3,717,000 


ee ee 
N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included 
in the totals. 
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F—Prices 
TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


a SS ea ee 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Percent- 
age Retail 
Increase Fuel pees eee Bac 
— since : urnish- iscel- ndex 
Auenst de Total Food Rent sah : Clothing ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 g Services modities 
only) t 
79°7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
102-4 134-3 75:8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
ii 126°5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
H 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140:3 106-5 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
119-9 130-8 114°5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
120-5 131-5 117°3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114°3 103-3 
99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
IOSD ied pian eas <2 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
POAT oo ohare o aise ce)" 4°8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
eS epee Sooo 00 10-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110°3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
WORN asic a6 acini 16-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
BORS iie orate S eae e's 17-6 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
DR ee firey See o> 18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
TLRS Se oe ae 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
LOAD DT Geanie se ciamec 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107°4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
MORT rb aise sous 84-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
ROES iene tens hiss 53-8 155-0 195-5 120:7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
TOM feces Gicnawen = 59-6 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1946 
JANWATY ficcis. sun's 18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
Rorbecosciiger mic a5 19-8 120°8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127°8 
2 nla aoe Bate reece 24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134+4 
CGtODEN ease. ate. 25-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
1947 
January.......++++0 26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
BA rl Satie ferens0 ete sie 29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-3 
Duliy ist scacmccten- << 84°8 135-9 159-8 117°8 117:3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
October.........+-+- 41-1 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
1948 
WARUATY cf .0 close en a> 47-1 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
AMIE cease areleges sts) 2/=.5'0's 60-4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
Wall Viaieevas s siela isin =G0.2 55-7 156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175+4 162-8 123-1 180-4 
Oetoberes xi ds.ctnsss 5 a 58-3 159- 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 184-6 
1949 
JAMUATY sic e eect n os 58-3 159-6 202-2 121:7 139-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
February......-.-- 68°2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
MPAROD Lovie cies ents 57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-8 
PNDEML ities seb Aer 58-0 159°3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
May. 58-2 159-°5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
June... 2.5... F 59-2 140-5 202-9 122+4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
TOly se cnur o. t-o% a 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-8 
Aorist erases: ee 61-4 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130°1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
October...... mee 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November 60°4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185:7 
December 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135+2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
1950 
January......-+se0+. §9°7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183 +3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
February.....--+++- 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166+4 132-1 184-7 
Mareh.i....ccec-se 62°4 163-7 204-0 182-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
ADP Gs cpursir ess sir © 62.7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
Weaving oseletiat see cle 62.7 164:0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
TWMOs deco ah eccicscs 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137°1 180°7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
July... .ceecceeenees 66.2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132.5 191-0 
August ......+---++- 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September....--..+- 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
Detonebiad 35 Peat 69-8 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939 =100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER 1950 


(Base: August 1939=100) 


Total Home 
— val... SS | ood Rent Fuel Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- 
Sept. 1 | Aug. 1 Sept. 1 ings and | laneous 
1949 1950 1950 Services 
abtax sos 55e: 4 Paste 155-6 158-9 160-3 217-1 117-5 132-6 193-4 156-6 123-2 
Sto Joni a, 159-4 164-9 166-0 210-1 122-4 137-0 198-6 164-6 132-4 
Montreal....6.2...4. 165-7 172-3 174-7 230-5 135-4 137-4 174-8 176-4 130-8 
Poronto; se. so: 8: 158-2 164-4 166-1 210-4 138-2 161-0 180-7 166-8 131-4 
Muslin a ee eee S 156-6 163-1 164-3 219-8 130-0 122-5 176-1 172-8 125-8 
Saskatoon.......... 162-8 167-2 167-8 224-6 126-1 140-8 187-3 173-9 123-5 
Edmonton.......... , 156-8 165-0 165-0 228-1 120-8 114-6 186-3 162-9 129-7 
Vancouver.......... 163-5 169-6 170-8 225-7 124-8 142-6 190-7 163-9 136°5 


N -B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities, 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Commodities* Aug. Sept. 
1950 1950 
a a ee ee ee Oe a ae Ea 

Beef, sirloin steak..................... . . . . : 328-2 92-2 
Beelsroutd steaks, 74.28 el ado J . . . : . 365-3 87-8 
Beef, rolled rib roast, PLUME yee. do 3 : : 36+ : : 357-9 84-2 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed...... : ‘ : 39 . : 389-3 65-0 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ " i : : : : 438-1 61-9 
Veal, front roll, boneless............... i . : : : : 360- 62-7 
Lamby leg roasts... .cs Sete ack : . . . : . 315-5 85-9 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut........... is . . : . : 244-4 68-8 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off - : : : : : 285-6 56-1 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind off. oa = . : : . . 222-5 83-2 
Lard pure, package............ ES F : . : : . 203 -6 26-8 
Shortening, package............... = s . : : : . 222-9 33-0 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A”’ Lar e, carton........ A : : . . : 200-1 63-7 
Mik’ ” sale etere dite cs ? CEs ke eiohs ote we : : : 166-1 18-1 
Butter, creamery, prints....... ae : . . . : . 211-0 58-7 
Cheese, plain mild, $Ib...... & : : : . : : 224-5 30-0 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped ea , . : . : : 165-1 11-2 
Flour, all purpose............ oP ; : : . . . 221-2 7-4 
Rolled Oats, package... . 4 i : : 178-1 12-1 
Corn Flakes, 8 0z....... Z : : : . : : 164-1 15-2 
. i : 171-6 18-0 

144-9 16-4 

169-4 15-2 

240-9 11-9 


177-5 
189-5 
207-8 
132-6 
142-2 
177-4 


Oo Re Comnn Oo em bo GO 
33 NRrOONS Stee te cscd 
CS SU ACC ia IR 
wo Noohrsy AOMnwnn)d 


Jam, strawberry, 16 oz................ ja . . . : . 155-0 
Poichedt 206 2, ay Wed mae t 141-1 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 0z............. a : : . : : 142-2 
Corn Syrup, 2 lb............ RAED AnPeen . : : . . 179-3 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in DEG oe F : : : . . 174-3 

ugar, yellow, in branded package..... ° : : . 179-2 
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per lb. package 
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e 
67-3 
e 
71-7 
66-7 
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70-1 
68-9 

e 
71-4 


63-3 
61-9 
64-2 
64-6 
62-6 
65-0 
65-1 
62+5 
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64-3 
65-9 
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58-5 
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64-3 
59-3 
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62-4 
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63-3 
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8—Saint John................. 17-6 | 16-3} 14-8] 11-5 8-0 | 23-4] 24-9] 19-3 | 42:3] 28-0] 51-3 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi...............- TBS). copes ksi eosstsbe>-ceitaps 10°be | 83*0) amare 22-5 | 42-0| 28-8 | 56-8 
HOSSEMI tse asccanestigen atetletpie pe fal lie Co RS Se 10-5 7-6 | 30-3 | 24-3] 19-1| 34-8 | 26-5] 48-4 
1i—Montreall....ascdaaenss tei 14-7 13-1 13 +3 11-1 8-8 25-0 23-3 18-6 | 38-1 23-5 50-4 
T2—=OuOEDECS dso ctaccicigie cess dehis 15-5 17-0 14-7 11-4 8-8 23-0 22-7 19-3 38-4 27-1 53-1 
18—St. Hyacinthe............. 14-3 16-9 14-9 10-1 8-2 24-7 23-5 18-6 | 39-9 24-9 49-6 
TA — Bes VODNS Secs sciedsasincies bs WR hal Ie a An es 10-8 9-3 | 24-2] 23-4] 20-3] 387-8} 30-0] 50-5 
15—Sherbrooke................ 1459) S149B tc cheretete 2 10:3 8-8 | 26-0] 26-3] 19-6] 39-6] 24-8] 62-5 
A Ore MOTOli nts dete acne fa bee es.sese 14-9 A5-B ieee <5, 10-7 9-7 27-4 21-0 18-7 39-0 22-5 | 48-7 
17—Thetford Mines............ 15-0 Wetin.s Mhetins.: 11-3 9-1] 29-1] 24-3] 20-5] 39-8] 25-0} 49-9 
18—Three Rivers.............. ETS hl Bee a eric te 10-5 8-9 | 24-9] 21-7] 19-7 | 36-6] 26-1] 49-8 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville....5.....i.s060s. 16:3 | 14-6] 15-5] 12-8 7 ONES: DL Ive tre. 19-3 | 38-4] 28-5] 47:3 
20-=-Brantiord. f.536s0.06¥ see 17-8 | 15-6 | 14-7 | 11-4 728 Web Sleeves 18-3 | 37-2 | 25-7] 46-9 
21—Brockville................. 16-2} 17-9] 14-9] 12-2 9-3 | 33-3] 25-0} 19-7] 39-0] 26-9} 48-9 
22—(Chatham ...sasscvees seers 17-6 | 16-3} 13-6} 10-7 7-4 | 30-0] 23-0] 18-0] 35-1] 26-0] 48-6 
n 
23—Cornwall........c.0.0.208 17-7 15-0 14-8 11-4 7:8 29-7 24:0 | 22-7] 37-5 23 +3 47-0 
n 
24—Fort William.............. 17-6 | 17-4] 14-4] 11-8 8-1] 41-8] 23-0] 22-3] 38-1] 29-0] 51-1 
p 
QO MAL ea ates eiers ogee siceie.o his 16-4] 18-3] 18-6] 11-1 7-6 | 34-1 | 25-7| 18-8] 35-1] 27-0) 47-0 
26—Guelph. f.0...c2deensesces 16-6 | 16-0} 14-5] 11-3 6-8 | 32-8] 23-3] 19-1] 37-8 | 26-6] 45-0 
8 n 
p2¢--Hamilton. 2.5.00. ever. 16-6 | 17-8} 14-8] 13-0 6-8 | 32-1] 26-3] 18-8] 38-4] 27-7] 46-9 
28—Kingston...............+. 16-1} 15-0] 14-5] 11-9 7-71} 30-9 | 23-7] 18-3} 37-8 | 25-5 | 47-8 
29—Kitchener................. 17-6 | 16-5] 14-5] 11-0 7-2 | 29-5 | 24-3 | 18-6] 37-5] 27-4] 47-1 
n 
SOSHLONGGH.. i. botois coc Oo eae oe 17-3 | 16-4] 14-8] 10-5 6-9 | 28-7] 23-3 | 17-7] 36-9 | 24-9] 46-0 
31—Niagara Falls.............. 16-3 | 16-3} 14:7} 11-7 7-1] 28-6 |.......] 19:0] 38-4] 27-6 47-7 
i 
82—North Bay..............4. 18°53 ieee 15-8 | 11-9 8-9 | 35-5 |....... 21-3 | 388-4] 29-7] 49-0 
8 
Bd=-OBNAWAL re cen cc cecsewee ss 16-1 | 16:6} 14-1] 11-5 +H Ulf fl 18-4 | 37-5 | 27-1] 47-0 


Se ee re i re Se 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, SEPTEMBER, 1950 


Sugar A Coal 
sate 
Locality ‘ % § pe 3 gs 
si] 6a] 2/24/8512 | # Rent (a) 
Ss) ee] eo} 28/ fs] ' | as] s_ | 8. 
ee ee ee > cotati weenie 9 
ae|fsles| a2 |23|és|7s| 2s | a 
$2) ga) 56/88/38) 82] g8] s #a 
Ay = i) d val .é) a bt Q 
ndtat (WetelMliidiah tirgtal oietaht Woes legal 1.81 @ FT de $ 
P.E.1.— t 
1—Charlottetown........... 28-7 | 37-9] 34-7] 11-9] 11-5 | 107-1] 50-2 |....... 15:50: |. 43. 
Nova Scotia— 
= FHAlitaxa. wo ieeskt ee. 28-6 | 39-3] 33-0] 11-8] 12-3] 105-1] 50-2|....... 16.75 | 31.00-35.00 
3—New Glasgow............ 28-5 | 43-0] 34-0] 12- 12-3 109-2 BOO his oan piellca¥ nee lap ee eee 
4—Bydney......s.eccorseees 29-3 | 44-9] 32-7] 12-1] 12-1] 101-7] 50-3 ]....... 11.85 | 22.00-26.00 
BT IMO, ecco n te 29-7 | 38-3] 33-5] 12-3] 12-3 | 107-1] 50-1 |....... 15.70: |. eee eee 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton!!....0.05....]....26. 41-0] 33-0] 11-5] 11-6] 100-5] 50-0]....... 16.80 | 23.00-27.00 
7—Moncton..........0.0.... 28-5] 39-6] 32-6] 11-9]....... 100-3 | 50-0'|....... 10:47, |s:0.4 eee 
8—Saint John............... 28-0 | 39-6] 32-9] 11-6] 11-8} 103-7] 50-5 |....... 17.75 | 23.50-27.50 
Quebec— t 
»  9—Chicoutimi............... 29-8 | 42-5} 35-0 | 11-6] 11-2] 108-6] 56-5 | 25.87 |.......|....cceceeceesee 
AO ad SI roa, cee, oe 25-9 | 37-9} 29-0] 11-6] 11-1] 101-5 | 53-5 | 25.50 |.......]........-0-0.0-. 
tl Montreal thas e 27-9) 39-0] 28-8] 11-3] 11-7] 104-3] 54-7 | 26.40|....... 28.50-32.50 
12—Quebec.........¢2)..0000s 28-1) 42-5] 30-9] 12-1] 11-9] 106-2] 56-2 | 24.50 |....... 33.00-37.00 
13—St. Hyacinthe............ 27-7 | 37-9] 30-4] 11-1] 11-2] 101-2] 54-6 | 26.00 |.......]........e0c0ceee 
14—St. Johns.\............... 27-7 | 39-3 | 31-0 | 11-3] 11-1] 104-2] 55-6 | 24.00 |.......].......ecececece 
15—Sherbrooke.............. 28-6 | 38-7] 30-3] 11-3] 11-3] 106-8] 56-0 | 25.00|....... 25.50-29.50 
16-—Soreleeasyee Lae, 4 27-1 | 89-01" 80-6} 11-1) 10-7 | 100-7 | 63-4 | 23.75 |....6..) esas 
17—Thetford Mines........... 26:8) 80-7}. 32-3,| 12-1.) 10-8 | 100-4.| 53-0 |.......1..2.002| tee eee ee 
18—Three Rivers............. 26-0 | 39-2] 29-2] 11-3] 11-5 | 105-5 | 55-9 | 24:50 |.......|....0ceccececece 
Ontario— 
10 Ballovillotth ey. asec chitheaks 35-7) | 20-071" 12-01} 11-9%) 101-3" 64-6 |: 24.60'|...-. 2.) es eee 
20—Brantford................ 26-2} 33-7] 28-9] 11-3] 11-4] 94-8] 54-6] 24.95 ]....... 24,50-28.50 
at—Broclkeville.. «<4... cteck loss obs 87-8 | 20-5)! 611-2, | 11-7 | 101-8 | 54-8 | 24.60 |......-1. 000.0 
\ OO HAGHS IN ttetiv anes lo socks 36-0 | 20-3 | 12-8] 12-3] 97-7| 54-7 | 24.50 |.......]..ccecccocceeced 
| a ee eee 26-7| 36-8] 29-1] 11-1] 41-1] 106-7] 54-6 | 26.95 |.......|............. 8 
24—Fort William............. 26-0) 37-8] 31-4] 12-1] 12-2] 95-6] 52-1] 26.00|....... 31.50-35.50 
. Di Clal pan tae oe ese eck Se 35-5 | 28-3] 11-6] 11-7] 99-1] 54-5 | 25.50 |.......]...-.0..000- soe 
26—Guelph...........cess00. 26-0 | 32-7} 28-9] 11-7] 11-9] 97-0 | 54-4 | 24.75 |.......]..0c0-0000- a 
27—Hamilton................ 25-4] 32-9] 28-5] 11-5] 12-2] 99-6] 54-8 | 24-00]....... 33.00-37.00 
28—Kingston................. 27-8 | 34-9] 28-8] 11-4] 11-6] 96-8] 52-6] 25.50 ]....... 37.50-41.50 
29—Kitchener................ 26-1] 35-9} 28-2] 11-3] 11-2] 95-1] 55-9] 24.50 ]....... 32.50-36.50 
SO—Londonse 0h... bas. 26-4} 37-2] 28-9] 11-6] 11-8 | 101-2] 54-3 | 24.50 |....... 31.00-35.00 
31—Niagara Falls............]....... 36-2 | 29-4] 11-1] 12-1] 96-3] 55-0] 24.00].......].......0... .. 
82—North Bay..............-Jeceees 89°5 | 81-0} 12-4] 12-6 | 111-6 | 54-5 | 26.75 |......-|....«.0ce. cs cece 
Rel in Methet eye. sche hee 98-7:| 11-5 [i 11-7} 08-74) 64-4 | 24.60 |...-.:1.0000escceece, ; 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Raisins, Australian seedless 
bulk, or in bag per lb. 


Beans, common dry, 
white, per lb, 


Onions, cooking, 
per lb. 


Potatoes, No. 1, table 
per 10 lbs. 


Prunes, bulk, or in bags 


per lb. 


Oranges, California 
per dozen 


Lemons, 300’s 
per } dozen 


pectin 


Jam, strawberry, with 
per 32 oz jar 


Canned 
Vegetables 
A= o 
. ~~ ° 
Locality g 3 8 
S A=} CE-| 
aT ~ -S 
oN Apa hte 
~o iS] 
Boe 0 | $90 
Zs a ERS 
Sa a 7 he 
fe] 38] ES 
iI ay 1) 
cts cts. cts. 
S4—OltAWA, ccscele ste ss cnnes vc 15-47. 13-9 1.45.... 
35—Owen Sound............... 16-9; 15-6; 15-4 
36—Peterborough.............- 16-3 | 17-6 ].. fg 
37—Port Arthur..............- 16-9} 18-6] 15-4 
38—St. Catharines............. 17-1] 15-7] 13-5 
89—St. Thomas..............: 17-4) 17-1] 15-1 
AU SAMMIOE. do the dee sistokees a 17-5 | 16-7] 15-6 
41—Sault Ste. Marie........... 17-2} 18-2} 14-1 
: 8 
42 —Stratiord’s. ic..ccccecctacses 18-9] 16-5] 15-1 
aS —SIG DULY cs ccihes Hedalele'¥ aig ais 15-9 | 16-3) 14-9 
d4— TIMMINS ses ces bok os ete 17-4] 16-6] 15-7 
AB—TOronto : ieidisd. cde casewes ss 16-4] 16-9] 13-1 
46—Welland fice... sccsesesls 16-2] 14-4] 14-4 
AT—WindS0r! 5: 2 sicccecccuns se 16-4} 16-8} 15-0 
48—Woodstock................ 18-0} 16-7] 14-4 
Manitoba— 
49-—Brandonsseveces cc siege’ os 19°81) espns 16-5 
50—Winnipeg..............-00: 18-9} 16-9) 15-4 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw........0...20+- 20°34] 0.433% 17-2 
§2—Prince Albert.............. A161) 16+3H} Socee. 
DG OZING tess sievcseceiieetess « 21-6 | 17-2) 15-8 
54—Saskatoon............0.-005 20-9 ickieaes 14-5 
Alberta— 
BO —CHIGAT Ys ois sisiviccoteale losis 0/2151 21-0} 15-3 | 15-1 
56—Drumbheller................ 23-1 14-4} 16-8 
57—Edmonton...............+- 22-0) 16-1} 15-2 
58—Lethbridge................ 200 WN acecat : 13°8 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo............ 5 Sats 6s 20-3} 18-9] 16-6 
60—New Westminster.......... 19-7} 17-2) 14-3 
61—Prince Rupert............. 22-7} 18-1] 17-8 
62ST railacs osisvis vials « satlaekives ¢ 24-5 4....... 18-7 
63—Vancouvelr...........-.s008 19-6 | 16:7| 14-3 
C4—=ViCtOTIA | Jaicreisays)4 «Ginn leo 21-0] 17-6| 16-8 
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es ery 


COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, SEPTEMBER, 1950 


Sugar ps Coal 
3 g 
é s 8 
Locality i. a + ae : Z § 
ga | ia | Fo] ge| 28] 8s | 24 | de | ge 
2 2, g a 8 r=9 &4 S a 8 a & a EI ra PS a 
hetai-|cta,.| ote. | ota. | ota: | ete | eal |'¢- >] $- cl) See 

O4—-Otta Wane cena fh ntete fe ost 27-5 38-1} 28-9] 11-3] 11-5] 99-0] 54-3] 25.50 ]....... 37.50-41.50 

35—Owen Sound.............. 27-0 | 35-6) 29-0] 11-8] 11-9] 100-5] 54-0} 25.00 |.......].....:....0000e- 

386—Peterborough............|....... SbF py 27-8) | 1052) )- 11-54 99-5 | 55-3 | 95.25 |. 32.1 cae eee 

3/—Port Arthur..........000- 27-0} 41-7] 31-0] 11-9] 12-4] 97-1] 51-0] 26.00]....... 25.50-29.50 

BS—-Ot, CALNATINGS miacens. visi |'Seas sos 82-8 | 28-4) 11-6] 12-3] 96-0] 53-7 | 24.75 ]....... 33 .50-37.50 

BOWE. DOMMES ueswss cla vaes si 25-5 | 42-0] 30-0] 11-7] 11-8] 103-9] 55-6 | 24.50 |.......]....06cseecceeee 

SU SAID Aine aatescienaraccmess | vedens 39-0") 20:8.) 11-60) 10-71" 99-5) 55-3. | 24.00 ||, «asc laeeen eee 

41—Sault Ste. Marie..........]....... 37-6.) 29-9} 11-8) 10-7 | 95-1 | 55-0) 24.00'|.2..2.-|0.. a coe 

a2—Stratiord 5... cee sie’ 27-0 | 36-7] 29-3 1260) 112595]/"'100°5) 1 53"9 | 24.50) | on. oo clits. oaueeeeeeeae 

AG—-SUG DUTY Wee vacsic tacts ss oe 27-7 | 37-4] 31-8 11-8 | 12-2] 97-9} 64-6] 26.37 |....... 35.50-39.50 

AE — Een ins reas set ithe s = ole 26-0} 40-4 | 31-0] 12-3} 12:3 | 97-6] 64-1 | 29.00.|.....0c].......--cceeue 

45——“TOrontOs es cece ee cch nsx 26-1} 35-2} 28-0] 11-3 11-7 | 97-2} 54-0 | 22.95 ]....... 41.00-45.00 

AGW olland stv pane see tees 22°6 | 83*6 |" 28°2)]\" 11-4 | 41-1] -“03°4'} 53-6 | 24.00 |. .:-c2c].-.000 see ee 

Si WINGROP. ccecome eee rscce | aeaas ee 33-4] 28-4] 11-2] 12-0] 95-0] 53-0] 24.50 ]....... 31.00-35.00 

45—W o0dstoclescavwseade says |es Sesoh 8722), -28+7 |) 11-7 | 11-8. |-101-7-4- 64-7. | 25.00 |..0,2<sle.cceen eee 
Manitoba— 

49-—-BrandOnt rn gn dneielacwece 31-8 | 42-4] 33-0] 13-7] 14-3] 102-2] 52-2]....... 16,50 Vise ccamceteneatee 

50—Winnipeg................. 26-7} 39:4] 30-6] 18-8] 14-7] 92-5] 50-2]....... 17.83 | 33.00-37.00 
Saskatchewan— 

Gl MOGSOMOW Wada esses sous |eies ses 41-3 | 35-0] 12-8] 13-2] 92-3] 50-5 ]....... 14.60 |... cess eeenem 

§2—Prince Albert............ 28-3 | 43-9] 34-5 | 13-8] 14-5] 102-9] 51-2]....... 15-13 10. 00e neater 

OS OSINA a oe dp dooce oa vee 28-5 | 41-1] 34-3] 13-4] 14-1] 100-0] 51-3 ]....... 16.00 | 32.00-36.00 

$4—Saskatoon5,.ccs ses. s<0k 28-7} 47-5} 33-3] 13-6] 14-7] 98-1] 50-7]....... 14.90 | 25.00-29.00 
Alberta— 

O5—Calgar ys eosin aa te ea nas 26-7} 38-1] 33-5] 12-8] 13-4] 95-6] 49-9]....... 12.50 | 31.50-35.50 

56—Drumheller.............. 29-7] 43-2] 35-8] 12-9] 14-3] 98-6] 52-7].......]....... 25.50-29.50 

67—Edmonton............65- 27-0 | 39-1] 33-1] 12-8] 14-1] 101-1] 50-8 ]....... 8.20 | 29.50-33.50 

58—Lethbridge............... 26-7 | 39-7] 33-0] 12-5] 13-5] 95-3] 51-7 ]....... §.00 4... esis seinen eee 
British Columbia— 

OG Nanaimo cen te ick actanlasens ee 95235|/9 80°86") S11 -Ba i 1g Tal 6858: 538 | vc ccccclce snc alec cee see ceeeem 

60—New Westminster........ 26:5 | 34-3 | 30-6] 10-9] 12-5] 95-9] 51-5 ]....... 16.80 | 24.00-28,00 

61—Prince Rupert............ 30-5 | 38-7] 34-0] 12-2] 12-9] 100-3] 53-1]....... 18.25 | 22.00-26.00 

Bom ETAN eee dares eck nas -5 30:0 | 39-0] 33-0] 12-4] 13-3] 96-0] 52-0]....... 16.7001 Fe stalstostelaeecas 

68—Vancouver.......:...+.. 27-0 | 33-5 | 30-2] 10-8] 12-2] 92-3) 51-4]..:.... 17.55 | 29.50-33.50 

GEV 1CCOrIa ss ous cons os Be v8 28-5 | 37-0) 30-7] 11-6] 12-8] 94-5] 51-7 ]....... 18.65 | 24.50-28.50 
coe ee eI Bak el ee A a i ee eee (Cee ee 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases, with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices etc., occur from time to time. 

(a) Rental ranges shown above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. They should not be used as a meas- 
ure of change in rents paid for the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. (b) Averages 
include prices for cuts with bone in. (d) Mixed—hock-off and hock-on. (e) Mixed—carton and loose. (f) I . 
(g) Estimate. (h) Fancy. (i) Mixed—California and Australia. (j) California. (k) Pure. (m) 360’s. (n) Mixed— 
package and bulk. (p) Package. (s) Mixed—choice and fancy. (t) Tin. 
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OS6T OS6T OS6T 
“any Ayne eune 


SOLLSLLV.LS JO AVANAT NOININOG AML AP GALVINOTVO ‘VAVNV) NI SA01Ud DIVSTIOHM AO SHAMWON XEON 


G-9FT | O-LFL | L:-6FT | 6-Zet | 6-FIL | 8-32 | €-F9 | O-T | 8-O0T | 0-88 
G-F8I | L281 | 9-221 | 6-ebt | O-ct | 6-S6 | B18 | 4-69 | G-ZIT | 0-66 
g-er | 2-o2t | o-eet | F-92t | T-OIT | 0-69 | c-Fo | 8-Sh | 8-86 | #18 
O-ZbL | &-ZhL | €-OFT | F-LIT |] 0-F68 | 8-88 | €-G2 | 3-0L | 0-86 | F-00T 
¢-sct | 9-091 | -9¢t | 2-0et | 9-90r | 8-18 | 9-29 | 9-99 | 26 | 2-46 
Tort | ¢-ter | 9-9Fr | G-cor | 8-26 | 9-92 | 6-29 | o-2o | 6-96 | 8-96 
Z-s6t | ¢-10 | 2-961 | #991 | G-22t | S-20OL | 2°68 | 8-82 | 0-66 | 2-80I 
Z-9G1 | 2-991 | L-€9t | 6-82t | 2-86 | 1-18 | 9-29 | 9-09 | €-96 | 2-86 
g-g¢t | O-T9r | 2-9cr | Teer | T-61r | Z-gor | #96 | 0-98 | 9-6 | T-4OT 
Z-9¢t | O-egt | 6-e9t | g-6zt | 2-001 | 9-8 | F-0L | 1-9 | 1-96 | 8-86 
g-cer | 6-981 | z-eer | 6-ett | 9-56 | 2-26 | S22 | 0-92 | 1-16 | $-10F 
g-ccr | F-PST | e-zgr | F-ezt | F-eor | GS-68 | 6-2 | 8-89 | 0-OOT | 2-06 
Lehr | 6-EFr | SOFT | S-2IT | 1-86 | 1-16 | 6-92 | TTL | 2-66 | 6-96 
g-zer | 9-e2t | T-ozt | 6-201 | 66 | 6-86 | 8-62 | 8-18 | F-96 | F-20T 
g-ee1 | ¢-oet | -eer | ¢-FIE | O-cor | Z-s6 | 8-98 | F-F8 | 6-26 | O-LOT 
Z-Fer | O-FFT | 9-6FE | Foot | 8-62 | 2-22 | e-12 | #9 | 2-66 | 8-26 
BOLT | 1-22 | -6St | G-2eT | T-21t | 11 | 9-86 | $8 | 4-86 | 9-FOT 
Z-zst_ | ¢-281 |-2-981 | #29 | O-Oct | 0-96 | 2-62 | 8-29 | 6-€6 | 8-90I 
0-091 | 0-191 | O-2er | 8-821 | 8-16 | 0-16 | 0-02 | 2-69 | 16 | 2-10r 
Z-291 | Z-291 | 2-891 | 8-Ter | 6-20 | 1-26 | 9-FL | b-6G | 0-60L | 0-96 
opr | T-ihL | Feet | TStt | 0-26 | O-L2 | 2-89 | £69 | 9-16 | 3-98 
Feeer | O-Let | Fest | E-6er | 9-eor | 0-06 | Fos | T29 | 9-86 | £26 
oe ror | sor | zhor | grer | THet | Geer | eer | Geet | cz6r 
(001=9261) 


026T 


9-38 
9-€&T 
0°ZET 


L° Let 
8-021 


T-Sh 
2-001 
0-681 
6°18 
€- Se. 
6-16 
0-611 
2-601 


L-8IT 
£°38 
6° TPT 
6-9ST 
1-68 
T-LST 
T-LéT 
6° L231 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-SEPTEMBER, 


1949-1950} 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Com- Com- te Per ye 
mencing In mencing In an- : 
During | Existence] During | Existence] Working see 
Month Month Days Time 
1950* 
ATUSIN. OF. COR are wie cel aieipinnnecse mesa 9t 9 2,456t 2,456 39,488 0-05 
DESO TEIAY NCS, recate se: sick Seeseate tone te toe cece ee 10 15 2,881 3,764 26,300 0-03 
BML SEV Gh she te mee dco sin tional coneecs sus Finsaieis 13 21 4,604 5,659 25,118 0-03 
EADY ILee te as ive cette cate setae ais elncet 10 20 1 aD 2,585 14, 640 0-02 
Moe ete len Dae ce Ke ean Peeornae 14 23 2,905 3,488 23, 874 0-03 
HOM EAs reo eas sae Koh iteteis «68 ile 27 1,678 2,781 30, 152 0-04 
MUR V i Pe tehe ic Sith shod pacoiel ohare wie eeca rere sis 18 32 4,930 6,379 50,750 0-06 
ENITSUES? ai it Ce SORE oe ae eee ee 8 19 | 127,933 | 129,787 |1,053,000 1-26 
SELES eh 5 SHES ODBACAMCIsgn > aoa. 11 20 13,125 15,902 38,376 0-05 
Cumulative totals........... 110 162,247 1,301, 698 0-17 
1949 
ADUAT Yc bole cree Men cl oan bth slates ae 10f 10 1,811f 1,811 9,710 0-01 
IHOUTUATV 2 oecc vas et choos rh cate neat 7 10 6,721 7,245 71, 652 0-09 
WUE PR OR, ae a ee Ie ee oh a etn ar eae 9 11 1,951 6,601 136,317 0-16 
Itai ls Sead ck IOnRe ee Ae 9 18 2,097 7,851 138,931 0-17 
DL retir «cM i sicte ts wt cei eee cistee cise 15 23 4,028 10,532 173,925 0-21 
ALACRA. bid ao hd cee aee ate eiane a 16 28 4,290 11,511 141,197 0-17 
UL Vic eM cle ort pisciany kiemsteine aise 12 20 Weed add 12,592 58,005 0-07 
NTFS Te) Bae SIGE Ae EN SPS, SAE 14 20 3,390 4,574 36, 276 0-04 
RIBULOUULDOL ee casinn dens seks kocsis sat 13 25 6,515 8,588 67,933 0-08 
Cumulative totals........... 105 38,520 833, 946 0-11 


*Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to 
a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1950 (1) 


; Number Involved |Time Loss 
Industry, Occupation 


d Local Establish Working Particul 
and Locality stablish- orking articulars (2) 
ments Workers Days 
— ae a 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September, 1950 


MANvuFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton and rayon under- 
wear factory workers, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


Knitting factory workers, 
St. Jerome, P.Q 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood products factory 
workers, 
Oakville, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Electrical apparatus factory 
workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Brass products factory 
workers, 
Galt, Ont. 


Laundry machinery factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Aluminum foundry workers, 
New Toronto, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Seamen, 
British Columbia Ports 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Civic employees, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


_ 


— 


i) 


104 


504 


140 


30 


29 


200 


850 


915 


2,000 }|Commenced May 11; for a new agree- 


750 


2,660 


100 


600 


550 


4,000 


850 


ment providing for increased wages 
following reference to court of 
referees; unterminated. 

Commenced July 6; for implement- 
ation of award of arbitration board 
for increased wages in new agree- 
ment under negotiations; termi- 
nated September 2; conciliation, 
civic, and negotiations; compro- 
mise. 


Commenced August 31; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, shift bonus, reduced hours, 
and payment for statutory holi- 
days; terminated September 26; 
return of workers pending further 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced May 11; fora new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
reinstatement of job classification, 
payment for all statutory holidays, 
etc., following reference to con- 
ciliation board; employment con- 
ditions no longer affected by the 
end of September; indefinite. 

Commenced June 15; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
Rand formula for union dues, pay- 
ment for statutory holidays, exten- 
sion of vacations with pay, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 

Commenced June 16; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
extension of vacations with pay, 
additional union security, ete., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 

Commenced June 29; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and Rand formula for union dues; 
unterminated. 


Commenced August 25; for new 
agreements providing for increase 
in wages and in overtime rates, 
union shop, payment for statutory 
holidays, improved working con- 
ditions, etc., following reference to 
conciliation board (600 of these 850 
seamen employed by two of the 
three steamship lines were involved 
in railway strike from August 22 to 
August 30); terminated September 
1; negotiations and return of 
workers under tentative agreement 
similar to that of non-operating 
railway workers pending final 
settlement; indefinite. 


10,500 |Commenced August 10; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages and 40-hour week with same 
take-home pay as for 44 hours, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated September 16; 
conciliation, provincial and negoti- 
ations; compromise. 
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TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1950 (*) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved 


Workers 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Time Loss 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1950 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Tire factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
Products— 
Luggage factory workers, 
Amherst, N.S. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Basket factory workers, 
Grimsby, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Wire rope and cable factory 
workers, 
Lachine, P.Q. 


Electrical apparatus factory 
workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Die casting and electro-plat- 
ing, factory workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Metal factory workers, 
Fort Erie, Ont. 


Motor vehicle factory 
workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railways and Local Bus 
Lines— 
Street railway motormen 
and conductors, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


TRADE— 
Grocery warehousemen and 
truck drivers, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Sanitarium employees, 
Guelph, Ont. 


1,197 3,190 


50 100 
135 1,200 
164 3, 100 

23 35 
450 1,350 

87 215 


8, 000 5,000 


2,900 2,000 


19 76 


100 100 


Commenced September 27; protest 
against dismissal of maintenance 
man for unsatisfactory service, 
terminated September 29; negoti- 
ations; compromise, worker rein- 
stated at another job. 

Commenced September 11; against 

dismissal of a worker for cause; term- 

inated September 12; arbitration; 
compromise, reinstated after 10-day 
suspension. 


Commenced September 14; for in- 
creased wages; terminated Sept- 
ember 26; return of workers pending 
certification of union as bargaining 
agency; indefinite. 


Commenced September 5; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, 42-hour week with the same 
take-home pay as for 45 hours, and 
adjustment of minor grievances, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 

Commenced September 14; refusal of 
outecase finishers to work a third 
shift; terminated September 15; 
negotiations; in favour of employer. 

Commenced September 25; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, payment for 
statutory holidays, ete., following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated September 27; con- 
ciliation, civic, and negotiations; 
compromise. 

Commenced September 27; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, and revision 
of incentive plan; unterminated. 

Commenced September 28 and 29; 
protesting alleged delay in negoti- 
ations for increased wages; termi- 
nated September 28 and 29; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced September 2; dispute 
over seniority of conductors and 
motormen transferred to bus serv- 
ice as chauffeurs; terminated Sept- 
ember 3; return of workers pending 
judgment on injunction taken by 
Association des Chauffeurs d’Auto- 
bus re seniority rights; indefinite. 


Commenced September 26; for a 
union agreement providing for 
increased wages and reduced hours; 
unterminated. 


Commenced September 7; alleged 
discrimination in dismissal of 
union officers; terminated Sept- 
ember 7; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


The Department of Labour of Canada has functioned for almost fifty years as the 
agency of the Federal Government charged with the administration of labour legislation. 
During the war the Department’s activities were widely expanded. The functions of the 
principal branches of the Department and agencies associated with it are— 


Industrial Relations.—This Branch of the Department is charged with the admin- 
istration of (1) The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act providing for 
appointment of Conciliation Officers, Conciliation Boards and Industrial Inquiry Commis- 
sions by the Minister of Labour; (2) The Conciliation and Labour Act, empowering the 
Minister to inquire into the causes and circumstances of disputes and take measures 
toward their settlement; and (3) The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, governing 
the application of minimum and prevailing rates of pay to all employees of Government 
contractors and subcontractors. The Branch also makes recommendations concerning the 


In addition, the Industrial Relations Branch supplies the offices and staff employed by 
the Canada Labour Relations Board in administering the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act with respect to the functions described below. 


The office of the Director of Industrial Relations is located in Ottawa and Branch 
Offices and staff are located at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, Fredericton and 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. Labour-Management Co-operation offices and staff are located 
at Vancouver, B.C., Winnipeg, Man., Hamilton, London, Windsor, St. Catharines, Kitchener, 
Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Three Rivers, Que., and Fredericton, N.B. 


Canada Labour Relations Board.—The Board, upon which labour and management 
are represented equally, administers the provisions of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act concerning certification of bargaining representatives, establishment of 
procedures for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of 


collective agreements, and complaints that there has been a failure to bargain collectively 
under the Act. 


on these subjects. 


Labour Gazette.—The monthly publication of the Lasour Gazerre provides a review 
of the labour-industrial situation throughout Canada. 


Legislation.—Analysis and publication of information concerning all aspects of labour 
laws in Canada and abroad. 


Canadian Vocational Training.—The types of training carried on under Dominion- 
Provincial co-operation include: training of apprentices; retraining of workers released 
from employment; training of foremen and Supervisors; training of young people and 
assistance to students. 


Dominion Government Annuities.—The administration of the Government Annuities 
Act, Chap. 7, RS.C., 1927, whereby provision may be made for old age by the purchase of 
annuities by individuals, or associations on behalf of their members or by employers on 
behalf of their employees. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—The Commission administers the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1940, which provides for a national unemployment insurance 
system and employment service. 


National Employment Service.—Authorized by the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1940, and operated by the Unemployment Insurance Commission, under the direction of 
the Minister of Labour. 


Bureau of Technical Personnel.—The bureau organizes the placement of scientific 
and technical engineering personnel for industries and the government service. 


Library.—The maintenance of a library of publications on labour and economic 
subjects. 


International Labour Organization.—The collection and transmission of information 
in connection with the work of the International Labour Conference and Office, including 
related correspondence with Federal and Provincial Government Departments and with 
organizations of employers and employees. 


THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


PROVIDES FREE SERVICE TO BOTH EMPLOYERS 
AND EMPLOYEES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


Authorized by the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, and operated by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, under the direction of the Minister of Labour. 


Local Employment Offices are operated at the following points:— 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Corner Brook 
Grand Falls 
St. John’s 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Charlottetown 
Summerside 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Amherst 
Bridgewater 
Dartmouth 
Glace Bay 
Halifax 
Inverness 
Kentville 
Liverpool 
New Glasgow 
New Waterford 
North Sydney 


Sydney 
Sydney Mines 
Truro 
Yarmouth 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Bathurst 
Campbellton 
Chatham 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Minto 
*Moncton 
Newcastle 
Sackville 
Shediac 
Saint John 
St. Stephen 
Sussex 


Woodstock 


QUEBEC 


Arvida 
Asbestos 
Beauharnois 
Buckingham 
Causapscal 
Chandler 
Chicoutimi 
Coaticook 
Dolbeau 
Drummondville 
Bast Angus 
farnham 
Granby 
+Grindstone 


(Magdalen Islands) 


QUEBEC—con. 


Hull 

Joliette 

Jonquieére 

Lachine 

Lachute 

La Malbaie 

La Tuque 

Lévis 

Longueuil 

Louiseville 

Magog 

Matane 

Mégantic 

Mont Laurier 

Montmagny 

Montmorency 
*Montreal 

Plessisville 

Pointe-aux-Trembles 

Port Alfred 

Quebec 

Richmond 

Rimouski 

Riviére du Loup 

ouyn 

Ste. Agathe 

Ste. Anne de Bellevue 

St. Georges de Beauce 

St. Hyacinthe 

St. Jean 

St. Jérdme 

St. Joseph d’Alma 

Ste. Thérése 

Shawinigan Falls 

Sherbrooke 

Sorel 

Thetford Mines 

Three Rivers 

Val d’Or 

Valleyfield 

Verdun 

Victoriaville 


ONTARIO 


Arnprior 
Barrie 
Belleville 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Brantford 
Brockville 
Carleton Place 
Chatham 
Coltinzwood 
ollingwoo 
Cornwall 
Dunnville 
Fort Frances 
Fort William 
Galt 
Gananoque 
Goderich 
Guelph 


ONTARIO—con. 


Hamilton 
Hawkesbury 
Ingersoll 
Kapuskasing 
Kenora 
Kingston 
Kirkland Lake 
Kitchener 
Leamington 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
London 
Midland 
Napanee 
Newmarket 
New Toronto 
Niagara Falls 
North Bay 
Orillia 
Oshawa 
Ottawa 

Owen Sound 
Parry Sound 
Pembroke 
Perth 
Peterborough 
Picton 

Port Arthur 
Port Colborne 
Port Hope 
Prescott 
Renfrew 

St. Catharines 
St. Thomas 
Sarnia 

Sault Ste. Marie 


Simcoe 
Smiths Falls 
Stratford 
Sturgeon Falls 
Sudbury 
Tillsonburg 
Timmins 
*Toronto 
Trenton 
Walkerton 
Wallaceburg 
Welland 
Weston 

West Toronto 
Windsor 
Woodstock 


MANITOBA 


Brandon 

Dauphin 

Flin Flon 

Portage la Prairie 
St. Boniface 
Selkirk 

The Pas 
*Winnipeg 


* Both Regional and Local Offices at these centres. 
t Agency established at these centres. 
** Grade One Office under supervision of Regional Office at Winnipeg. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Estevan 

Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Regina 
Saskatoon 

Swift Current 
Weyburn 
Yorkton 


ALBERTA 


Blairmore 
Calgary 
Drumheller 
Edmonton 
Edson 
Lethbridge 
Medicine Hat 
Red Deer 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Chilliwack 
Courtenay 
Cranbrook 
Dawson Creek 
Duncan 
Kamloops 
Kelowna 
Nanaimo 

Nelson 

New Westminster 
North Vancouver 
Penticton 

Port Alberni 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Princeton 

Trail 
*Vancouver 
Vernon 

Victoria 


YUKON TERRITORY ~ 


tDawson City 
Whitehorse 
(Administered from 
Vancouver Regional 


Office) 


N. W. TERRITORIES 


**Y ellowknife 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 

An outline of the Activities of the Department 

during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1949 
Price, 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada— ' 
Reports published annually 1948 report, 25 
cents. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and 
the Professions in Canada— 
Thirteenth Report, 1947. Price, 50 cents. 


Labour Legislation as Existing in Canada on 
December 31, 1937— 
Contains text of Dominion and Provincial 
labour laws, Prics, $1. 
Supplements for the years 1938, 1939, 1940, 
1941-42, 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946. Price, 25 
cents each. 


Wage Rates in Canada— 
Report No. 31 on Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, 1948. 
Wages and Hours in the Primary Textiles 
Industry in Canada, 1948. 
FRrE on APPLICATION, 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1949— 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Collective Agreement Studies— 

Reprinted from the Lasour Gazerrn. 

No. 9—Numbers of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada, 1948, by 
Industry. 

FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Seasonal Variations of Employment in 
Canada— 
Studies on Particular Industries: 
No. | 2—-Agricultural Implements Industry 
No. 3—Meat Products Industry, 1948. 
Reprinted from the Lasour Gazerrn. 
FREE ON APpPpricaTIon. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1947— 
Vacations with Pay, Statutory Holidays. 
The Work Week. 
Reprinted from the Lasour Gazerts. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Recommended Practice of Industria! Light- 
ing, 1944— 
Price, 25 cents. 


international Labour Organization— 
Reports on annual sessions of International 
Labour Conference. 
Thirty-second Session, Geneva, 1949. 
FREE on AppLicaTION. 


Occupational Monographs— 
Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 
Careers in Natural Science and Engineering 
Carpenters. 
Electricians. 
Painters. 
Plasterers. 
Plumbers. 
Sheet Meta’ Workers. 


Safety in Building— 
International Labour Convention and Recom- 
pa edetions of 1937, August, 1946. Price 
0 cents. 


“2 Minutes of Employment Facts”— 
Published semi-monthly. 
* FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Memorandum on Electric Arc Welding, 1946 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Employment of Children and Young 
Persons in Canada— 
(December, 1930). Price, 25 cents. 


Labour and Industry in Newfoundland— 
Reprinted from the Lasour Gazette. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Dominion Government Annuities— 
Descriptive Booklet, Tables of Rates, Annual 
Report, ete. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Report of Judicial Proceedings Respecting 
Constitutional Validity of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act— 

Price, 50 cents. 


Proceedings of National Joint Conference of 
the Construction Industry of Canada 
February, 1946. Reprinted from the Lanour 
AZETTE, 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committees— 
Industrial Democracy at work. 
The Story of Five L.M.P.C’s. 
Partners in Production—Vols. 1 and 2. 
Handbook on Suggestion Plans. 
Teamwork in Action. 
Pattern for Production. 
A Stitch in Time. 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 
Making the Most of Your L.M.P.C. 
The Foreman and the L.M.P.C. 
Teamwork in Industry. (Published monthly) 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relations Series— 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, held at 
Ottawa, May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, Sept. 3-4, 1924— 
Report of Proceedings and Discussions. 

Nos. 9, 10, 12-17—Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 1—Reports of Proceedings 
of Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1948. 

Pricsz, 10 cents each. 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation— 

September, 1950 (Mimeographed.) 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada— 
A comparison of provincial laws, November, 
1949 (Mimeographed). Frem on APPLi- 
CATION. 


International Labour Conventions and 
Canadian Legislation Concerning Young 
Persons— 

Part 1, July, 1947, Parts 2 and 3, February, 1948 
(Mimeographed). Free on APPLICATION. 


Ortawa: Printed by Epmonp Ciourier, C.M.G., B.A., L.Ph., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1950. 


That's what I asked the Government Annuity representative. 


I was trying to balance the family books at the time and told him 
that, like most home-makers, I had so many places to spend my pay- 
checks, my account was zero at the end of each month. 


But .. 


He showed me a simple saving plan to provide an income in 
the future, that was as practical as a trip to the barber, and a plan 
which suited my budget. 

Before you say—'It’s a good idea, but I just can’t afford it’, talk 
it over with a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY representa- 
tive, or write for information. 


I'm glad I did! 


MILTON F. GREGG, Minister A. MacNAMARA, Deputy Minister 


CGonad tion (Fovernment 


ANNUITIES 
| Frovide tov Wd tige 


Mail this Coupen today POSTAGE FREE 


: Annuities Branch, 
+ Department of Labour, Ottawa, 


“ tyre send.me COMPLETE INFORMATION about Canadian Government Annuities, 


telat er ee 


